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Rev. G. G. Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. With 
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AT last the long-expected Life of Dean Stanley has been sent 
into the world, and, whatever regret may have been felt over 
the long delay before its completion, there can be but one 
opinion about the admirable way in which the work has been 
finally accomplished. <A series of misadventures prevented 
its earlier publication. The sudden death of Mr. Theodore 
Walrond, to whom the biography was first entrusted ; the 
manifold engagements of Dean Bradley, who had hoped to 
finish the memorial of his highly valued friend and prede- 
cessor ; the necessity for a third examination and revision by 
Mr. Prothero, who eventually accomplished the honourable but 
most onerous duty of ‘ vates sacer’ to one who filled so promi- 
nent a place in English life—literary, social, and ecclesiastical 
—with the added disadvantages of having to work upon 
another man’s unfinished portrait, and to modify its propor- 
tions without that intimate acquaintance with the original 
which (to use Mr. Prothero’s own words) is essential to a 
biographer: these exceptional difficulties aggravated the 
labours of a work which involved no ordinary perseverance 
and discrimination. For the accumulated mass of material 
must have been immense. Stanley all his life long was an 
indefatigable writer, a copious and unwearied correspondent, 
a visitant to scenes of historic interest in almost every quarter 
of the globe, an ecclesiastical knight-errant, ever ready to 
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break a lance with any champion of orthodoxy, although the 
quarrel were none of his own, and an assiduous student to the 
end of his days, ever amassing fresh stores of knowledge until 
the darkness enshrouded him. Of no man’s early life were the 
memorials more carefully preserved ; and as time passed on 
warmly attached friends collected and retained his letters and 
fugitive publications with the most scrupulous fidelity, so that 
‘the difficulty which lay before his biographer,’ says Dean 
Bradley, ‘was not to find materials, but to sift them ; to deter- 
mine not so much what to select as what to set aside; to set 
aside often with a feeling of perplexity and a sigh of regret’ 
(p. 22). However perplexing the choice, it has been most 
successfully surmounted, and Mr. Prothero has presented us 
with a well-proportioned and living picture of a most attrac- 
tive personality. The work which, in less skilful hands, might 
have assumed so gigantic a shape as to deter many readers in 
these hurried and overpressed days of ours, has been so 
judiciously condensed as to carry us on unweariedly through 
more than a thousand octavo pages, and so deftly has the 
artist filled in the background of his canvas with subtle and 
thoughtful analysis of his subject’s position, at the different 
periods of his history, that Stanley stands out from his canvas 
in all the vivid reality of a character instinct with unrivalled 
charm and attractiveness. 

We designedly record this deliberate verdict at the outset 
of our review, and we ask the reader to bear it in mind along- 
side of the criticism which we think it our duty to offer in 
subsequent pages. With Stanley the latitudinarian divine we 
differ most profoundly ; from the man himself, apart from his 
theological position, it is impossible to withhold the most 
affectionate regard. His singularly winning nature was 
doubtless due, in large measure, to his environment. The 
lines had fallen to him in pleasant places, and the advan- 
tages which attended his life, although well deserved, were 
probably unique. All the treasures of our complex modern 
social life were poured out at his feet. With the blue Stanley 
blood running in his veins, he enjoyed the inestimable blessing 
of early training by a mother whose love was displayed in the 
soundest judgment of what was most desirable to develop every 
dormant capacity, so that he suffered neither from early re- 
pression nor from early neglect. Indeed, throughout his career 
almost everything that makes life worth living was lavished 
upon him—home affection, deep, tender, and refined; the 
highest triumphs of school and college, with the éc/at which 
the front rank in scholarship in those days ensured—successes, 
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rapid and unbroken, without the stern discipline of failure or 
delay. What early helps in Arnold, Sterling, Hare! What 
friendships in Tait, Goulburn, Jowett, Lake, and a host of well- 
known names! What prizes, culminating at Oxford in the 
most highly coveted, the Ireland! What prospects! He could 
calmly discuss his succession to a professorship at twenty-six, 
refused a deanery at thirty-four, and could declare later that, 
save Oxford, he would not accept any of the inferior bishoprics | 
And as time rolled on, fortune laid aside her fickleness to 
favour him, and her hand showered choice things on him in 
wondrous variety in Oxford, Canterbury, Westminster, in 
canonries and professorships and, finally, the blue ribbon of 
the Church at the royal abbey. To the prestige of high 
literary and ecclesiastical distinction were added the personal 
friendship of the royal family, and marriage with a lady ot 
rare social and mental accomplishments, which had won and 
retained for life the regard and intimacy of the Queen. As- 
sociation with all that was most eminent in rank and ability 
throughout the world was freely accorded to one whose leisure 
for foreign travel enabled him to hold personal intercourse, 
now with emperors and princes, now with the foremost states- 
men or savants of two continents! If any man had full 
opportunity for solving the vexed question whether it is 
possible to make the best of both worlds, assuredly it must 
have been the subject of the memoir now before us. 


Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, born at Alderley rectory on 
December 13, 1815, was the third of six children, and from 
his earliest childhood displayed many of the characteristics of 
his after years. With an almost effeminate sensitiveness of 
organisation, with ‘a kind of hanging-on, dependent manner 
that calls out tenderness,’ with a strange sense of delicate 
beauty that ran through everything, and sent him into ecstasies 
over every new flower, he would sit all day with a book or 
would spend hours in drawing or making maps. His mother 
wrote that he had nothing of a boy about him except his love 
of horses and his hatred of dolls, and although in later school 
days he strove to force himself to share in boyish games, the 
attempt was a complete failure. From infancy he devoured 
all the books to which he had access. At twelve he wrote 
poetry, with some real appreciation of metre, and letters 
which abound in minute description of all that he sees or 
learns. Next year he is reading Homer and Herodotus, has 
mastered several of Scott’s novels, and, in the prospect of a 
holiday tour, is eagerly looking out for some book upon the 
B2 
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Pyrenees. It is amusing to read that the journey from 
Alderley to the South of France was made by a voyage from 
Liverpool to Dublin, and from Dublin to Bordeaux, and that, 
as in after years, the young traveller kept a continuous record 
of every day’s proceedings. A single extract written by 
le pauvre petit, whom one of the guides offered to carry, and 
who had not yet fully reached the age of thirteen, gives pro- 
mise of the vigour and minuteness which marked the Szzaz 
and Palestine of his riper years. The description is of an 
expedition to the Maladetta, for which the party started at 
midnight on horseback, ‘ under the light of a half moon and 
stars twinkling in multitudes above us.’ 


‘We soon got far above the Hospice, and when we were about 
half way up, the morning began to dawn over the eastern mountains 
and tinge the sky with rosy streaks ; but still the moon was bright 
before us, while the stars faded away. By degrees the rays of rosy 
light began to spread through the heavens, and the lofty Pic above 
to catch the light, but the sun had not yet made his appearance. 
All along the sides of the path were scattered broken rocks and stones, 
the signs of the avalanches that fall there, and there was a cross put 
up, where some person had been crushed by one. It was now colder 
than before : for we passed several large masses of snow which lay 
among the rocks. ‘The road was like a staircase, but the horses per- 
formed their part admirably. At last we came into a vast amphi- 
theatre of stupendous rocks, out of which it seemed impossible to 
pass, and all their tops were glowing in the morning light. At the 
bottom of this magnificent place was a small lake, which was joined 
to some smaller ones. Its water was black as ink ; but the rocks 
and rosy sky were reflected in it beautifully. We looked round, not 
knowing how we were to pass out, for the rocks towered above us 
and surrounded us as if with a wall ; but we followed the guide, who 
led us winding on, till all of a sudden there appeared a pass—very 
narrow—looking just as if it had been cut into Spain, just what I 
could fancy the Bréche de Roland to be. There was scarcely room 
for more than two to pass at a time, but, the moment we had got 
through, the snowy range of the mountains of Aragon burst upon us, 
and mighty and stupendous above them all, with its awful and mag- 
nificent height covered with eternal snows, the Maladetta rose before 
us! Never shall I forget what I felt on seeing it burst forth so 
suddenly in all its grandeur and desolation. So well deserving the 
name of Maladetta, with its many dark granite peaks, rising out of 
the vast beds of snow with which it was crowned, its vast girdle of 
grey rocks, and the wild cliffs beneath only speckled with black pines. 
There was the feeling, too, of having passed by that narrow opening 
through the mighty barrier that divided France from Spain. All (with 
the exception of Mr. , who immediately went down into the valley 
and fell asleep) were struck dumb with awe and admiration. We all 
dismounted, and stood gazing on the grand scene before us, All was 
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still as death, except the awful sound of distant cataracts, rushing 
down from the snows of the Maladetta. We then went down upon 
a kind of platform (the Penna Blanca) before the Maladetta, with 
large rocks of white and black schist that rose up in every direction. 
It was so awful thinking that this mighty Maladetta had burst up out 
of the earth, driving every other mountain before it ; and, as one 
looked round, seeing them all leaning away from it, as if they shrank 
in terror from their king’ (i. 31, 32). 


In the last sentence from this very youthful pen we may 
recognize one of those graphic touches which sparkle through 
many a later page. . 

The reception which such a boy as Stanley would meet 
with on his entrance at Rugby could not but be the occasion 
of some anxiety. His feminine appearance, his shy and timid 
nature, his gentle manners, his childish dress, all concentrated 
attention on the new boy whose reputation for great talents 
had preceded him. With schoolboy sensitiveness he writes 
directions to his mother and sister about their behaviour during 
a promised visit. ‘If you come on Tuesday, first you must 
mind and not tell Dr. Arnold what I have told you; second, 
you must mind, none of you, to scream at me and fly upon me 
and kiss me ; third, if you walk about and look into my study, 
you must take care and not speak loud, lest the boys hear 
you’ (p. 42). The terrible ordeal was passed, however, without 
much annoyance, and he enjoyed almost complete immunity 
from fagging. Theone great trial was the sense of utter lone- 
liness so painful to his clinging, dependent nature. ‘I don’t 
expect I shall find a regular friend till next half.’ In six 
months he had passed through the Fourth Form and the 
Shell into the Fifth—an unparalleled performance—and had 
attracted the favourable notice of Arnold. 

The years which followed at Rugby were spent in un- 
remitting labour, and the record of them recalls the well-known 
definition of genius as an infinite capacity for taking pains. A 
single sentence in one of the lad’s earliest letters home may 
solve the secret of his rapid and uniform success: ‘Only a 
fortnight to Easter and the speeches. There are to be English 
verses. How / shall listen !’ Meanwhile his admiration for the 
great head-master, to whose fame he was destined to contribute 
so materially, was growing daily. The eager, almost fidgety, 
manner ; the abrupt questions demanding such careful exact- 
ness in chronology, history, and geography ; the constant re- 
ference to history, and the introduction of modern incidents in 
illustration of ancient authors ; the encouragement, so rare in 
those days, of a wide acquaintance with English literature and 
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with modern languages, and the manifest respect with which the 
great teacher treated his most advanced pupils, such as Lake, 
Vaughan, and Stanley, all helped to beget and foster Stanley’s 
admiration until, as he himself acknowledged, it verged upon 
idolatry. Something of awe was doubtless inspired by the 
presence which has been described to us as producing sheer 
unmitigated terror in the lower school. How large a place 
the worship of Arnold held in Stanley’s heart is vividly 
brought out in the selection from his letters given by Mr. 
Prothero. When the small boy ‘who would require a stool to 
stand upon to recite his prize compositions, and a wheelbarrow 
to carry his prize-books away in,’ had completed the circle 
and won every distinction that the school could supply, his 
first thought on gaining an open Balliol scholarship and 
beating Lonsdale, the Eton champion, was one of joy that 
he was extending the fame of Rugby and of Arnold. 

The extraordinary strength of Arnold’s influence is thus 
described by his schoolfellow and brother-in-law and lifelong 
friend, Dr. Vaughan. After saying how, in sixth-form school- 
boy fashion, they discussed all current topics of politics and 
theology, and ‘treated school questions as moral matters, with 
a little too much (it may be) of grown-up sternness,’ Dr. 
Vaughan continues : 


‘But the secret of this, and of much else in his early thought and 
talk, was that growing and absorbing devotion to his great head- 
master, of which he sometimes accused himself as tending to the 
idolatrous. ‘The intensity of his effort, in school and chapel, not to 
let one word or tone of that voice escape him till it was inscribed 
(in letters then sometimes legible) in one of that interminable suc- 
cession of notebooks, which began thus early and ended only with 
life, is one of those memories which must die with one. The in- 
fluence of Arnold’s character, at once so high above and so power- 
fully in contact, gave to this early period of his life a sort of fire of 
zeal (if I might so express it) at which Oxford undergraduates might 
afterwards smile, but which had in it the making of the future man, 
with that unresting energy, that forthright purpose, that resistless 
attraction, that clean and pure soul’ (i. 105). 


Sotne weeks spent at Hurstmonceux between leaving 
Rugby and going into residence at Balliol, were more likely 
to advance Stanley’s scholarship than to foster an increased 
concern for orthodoxy. Sterling, at that time curate to 
Julius Hare, was busily occupied in working out what Stanley 
calls Azs system, with small regard apparently that it should 
agree with the faith once for all delivered to the saints, and 
to which he had solemnly pledged himself at his ordination : 
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a system based upon so strange an intermixture of theology 
and philosophy that it was evident ‘the metaphysical part of 
his nature had got the better of him’ (p. 111). The rectory 
and its inmates—Julius so poetical, Sterling so philosoph- 
ical, Auntie so heavenly—with its library unequalled in its 
combined excellence of quality and quantity, and its noble 
pictures and its high intellectual thinking, were calculated to 
make a lasting mark upon one exceptionally impressionable 
and enthusiastic ; upon one, too, whose mind had been specially 
prepared under Arnold’s training to entertain ideals of Church 
comprehensiveness of the widest character. ‘Conceive my 
delight,’ he writes, ‘on finding that both J. H. [Julius Hare] 
and Mr. Sterling agree with, or rather believe in most fully, 
the advantage of comprehending all but Unitarians. Indeed, 
J. H. would make the Divinity of Christ the only Article’ 
(i. 115). A few days later, fresh from ‘that beautiful service 
of the Sacrament of yesterday, even the exclusion of Unita- 
rians troubles him. 


‘They are, I think, excluded from the outward Catholic Church as a 
body, but their individual members are not so from the Communion 
of Saints, . . . which I take to be the communion of all good men, 
in all ages and countries, of all who have loved God and served 
man ; including, therefore, chiefly real Christians, but also the Jewish 
saints who lived before Christ, and all those, such as Socrates, &c., 
whom we value among the pagans, or those whom we might have to 
value among Unitarians or Deists’ (i. 116). 


It would be needless to expose the confusion of thought 
here displayed, or to inquire how long our beautiful Liturgy 
would in all probability have survived the free handling of 
such a Church as Stanley desired—whose teachers (be it re- 
membered) were to be bound by the one only article of faith, 
‘I believe that Christ is both God and man.’ Needless even to 
dwell at all upon the religious views of a boy of eighteen, 
were it not that in Stanley’s case especially the boy was 
father of the man, and that in the convictions thus uttered in 
1834 we may see plainly the root of the mournful Vance 
Smith incident of later years. 

Few biographies could exhibit in such strong relief the 
permanence of unvarying tendencies from life’s early morn to 
its closing hours. On his entrance into residence at Balliol 
Stanley was as incapable as a child of taking care of himself, 
and so he continued to the last. During a visit to Rugby on 
his way to Oxford, he had to be warned that he would 
require sheets to his bed. 


‘This,’ he adds, ‘had never struck me, and the necessity, moreover, 
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was urgent ; for without sheets I cannot go to bed at Balliol, so I 
bewailed myself to Lake, whose mother kindly provided all that was 
necessary, adding even written directions as to how and when they 
were to be aired ; while Miss Price hemmed for me a tablecloth and 
dusters, and people are all so kind that it is just like being at a great 
home’ (i. 121). 


With anyone else the experience of discomfort caused by 
such zmsouctance might have proved an effectual corrective ; 
but Stanley’s case was utterly incorrigible. His helplessness 
only elicited the delight in aiding him which he everywhere 
and always evoked. When he reached Oxford, bewildered as 
he watched the debarkation from the coach of his multifa- 
rious luggage, a friend conducted him to the ‘Mitre,’ and 
kindly took him on to his own rooms to tea. Next morning 
he waited long for breakfast, perplexed as to whence tea and 
sugar were to come. To all such things he was largely in- 
different, and the provision at his breakfast as college tutor 
must have been the subject of almost as much amusement 
to the undergraduates as his preaching in College chapel in 
sublime unconsciousness that a glove was all the while lying 
upon his head. Meanwhile he had the advantage of associa- 
tion with the ablest of his Oxford contemporaries, such as 
Roundell Palmer, the future Lord-Chancellor, and Tait, the 
future Primate and his lifelong friend, with W. G. Ward and 
Faber, with Claughton and Lonsdale. It was in the early 
days of the great Church revival, and discussion upon such 
matters as Apostolical Succession, which Stanley thought 
monstrous, and of which he first heard orally from Roundell 
Palmer’s lips, as well as fierce controversy over Hampden’s 
appointment to be Regius Professor of Divinity, filled time 
which he felt should have been given more exclusively to other 
studies. We cannot linger over the picture of undergraduate 
life at Oxford sixty years since, over the lamentations poured 
out to Vaughan about time and mind distracted by so many 
interests, over the double failure to obtain the Ireland crowned 
by eventual success on the third trial, and the double victory 
of winning with it the Newdigate prize a few weeks after- 
wards, over the manly straightforwardness with which he 
faced a groundless rumour that he had gained the Ireland by 
dishonest means, and the touching kindness of Holden, his 
proxime accessit rival,in supporting him. One incident re- 
corded we should suppose to be unique, and would trust that 
it may long remain so. Hampden’s nomination, in the teeth 
of remonstrances from both Archbishops, supported by over 
seventy residents at Oxford, was persisted in by Lord Mel- 
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bourne, who had thought it suitable to consult an under- 
graduate of twenty upon his nominee’s fitness for the office. 

The astonishment evoked by the selection of Hampden 
was quickly rekindled by the unexpected choice of the rector 
of Alderley a few months later for the vacant see of Norwich. 
The new bishop was not qualified by learning or clerical 
experience for so responsible a position, and young Stanley’s 
‘heart groaned’ that his father should have been preferred 
before Arnold or even before Baptist Noel! Nor was Bishop 
Stanley’s inaugural address calculated to reassure his clergy, 
who were apprehensive that the Government intended to 
introduce a system of purely secular education, and who were 
sorely troubled by the intrusion into country parishes of those 
varied forms of Dissent which have gained so strong a hold 
upon the Eastern Counties. Mr. Prothero reproduces the 
passage on the true meaning of schism from the Bishop’s 
sermon which gave rise to a stormy scene at the installation 
dinner. It had been inserted from a letter of Arthur Stanley 
to his mother, and as it might have formed a part of the real 
author’s utterances, in the pulpit or elsewhere, from that day 
to his last on earth, we give it as it stands :-— 


‘No one who has read the New Testament can doubt that the 
division of the unity of Christ’s Church is a fearful sin ; but it were 
well to consider what it really is. Surely, when our Lord declared 
of the man who cast out devils in Christ’s name, yet followed not 
with the Apostles, that ‘he who was not against Him was on His 
part,’ He told us clearly that there might be outward divisions of 
form which were compatible with the truest unity of spirit. And 
when He declared “ He that is not with Me is against Me,” and 
again, ‘‘ Not everyone that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,” He told us clearly that there might be 
a perfect unity of form with the most utter division of spirit. It is, 
then, against the spirit and not the form of division that the denun- 
ciations against schism are directed. If the heart of a man be full 
of love and peace, whatever be his outward act of division, he is 
not guilty of schism. Let no man, then, think himself free from 
schism because he is in conformity with this or any other Church. 
He is a schismatic, and he only, who creates feuds and scandals and 
divisions in the Church of Christ’ (i. 182). 

This extract is thoroughly characteristic of its author, in- 
asmuch as his elaborate diagnosis of a difficult question leaves 
the problem exactly as he found it. How far the instance 
first quoted—of the man who cast out devils before the 
Christian Church was organised—throws any light on the 
subject of later schism may well be questioned ; but no one 
would, we suppose, deny the truth (in this connexion was it 
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more than a truism ?) that the essence of guilt lies more in 
the spirit than in the act. But surely, what was needed was 
some regulative principle, such as could be applied in the 
difficulties of a practical dilemma, and this is hardly to be 
found in the suggestion that a man might possibly have a 
disease without its symptoms, or the symptoms without the 
disease. Had Arthur Stanley enjoyed any practical expe- 
rience of the lifelong trials of the country clergy, whose work, 
then as now, was often sorely hampered by the incredible 
heedlessness with which their people separated themselves 
from the Church of their fathers to join the latest sect, he 
would surely (out of the ripe wisdom of twenty-two years) 
have suggested that his father should have offered them bread 
instead of such a stone as this. As it was, he only drew a 
distinction far too subtle for the rustic Nonconformist to 
grasp, gave the weight of episcopal authority to a statement 
which made light of the outward act of disunion, and afforded 
a weapon of which Dissenters would readily avail themselves, 
and would quote a Bishop’s words in their defence, to excuse 
their continued separation from the Anglican community. 
The passage was doubtless designed to promote the unity of 
English Christendom ; its most probable effect was to palliate 
and perpetuate that division of unity which is one of the 
chief blots on our national Christianity, and which himself 
had declared to be ‘a fearful sin,’ 

Amidst such distractions the examination for Honours 
was rapidly approaching and Stanley was nervously appre- 
hensive of the result. His place in a large first class hardly 
softened his mortification at learning that his religious views 
would be an insuperable bar to his election to a fellowship 
at Balliol. When University College offered him a home it 
was some time before he became reconciled to the change or 
settled down to the congenial work he eventually found there 
as tutor of the college. 

It was in this position that Stanley found for a time his 
veritable calling. All his wondrous powers of attractiveness 
were exerted to draw the undergraduates of his college from 
idleness and dissipation to serious and conscientious work. 
In college lectures, which at that day were rarely made so 
interesting ; in association with his pupils in his walks or at 
his breakfast-table, where his rare conversational powers more 
than compensated for the frugality of the board; in sermons 
in the college chapel written with all the pains he invariably 
bestowed on his work and sparkling with ample wealth of 
historical illustration and the fervour of anxiety for the moral 
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and spiritual growth of his hearers, Stanley gradually ac- 
quired a reputation which doubled the numbers of members 
of his college and raised it to the highest rank. At no period 
of his life did he enjoy more unbroken happiness. With the 
ablest of the Newmanites—Newman himself excepted-——and 
of the Broadest School alike, he was on terms of affectionate 
intimacy. Without sharing the convictions of the High Church 
School, towards which for a brief season he had been drawn, 
he felt that they had their legitimate place in the Church. 
He even lamented and remonstrated against Arnold’s violent 
denunciation of their principles, bewailed Dr. Pusey’s unjust 
suspension, and opposed the degradation of G. W. Ward. 
It is only just to remember that throughout his life Stanley 
never allowed his own personal distaste for another man’s 
opinions to influence his action, and that he was sincerely 
tolerant under conditions which must have tried his liberal 
professions very sorely. 

Life at Oxford was full of interest, and it was varied 
by such glimpses of the world beyond as were not open to 
the crowd—by a seat in the Abbey at the Queen’s corona- 
tion, by a visit to the British Association Meeting at New- 
castle, by a sojourn at Bonn, where he enjoyed the close 
companionship of Tait and of German professors, men of 
importance in their day. This, however, was but the prelude 
to a longer range of travel that included Venice, Greece, and 
finally Rome. Exigencies of space compel us to pass rapidly 
over all notice of Arnold’s brief tenure of the History Pro- 
fessorship at Oxford and his premature death, Stanley’s first 
crushing sorrow. The pictorial power of description so 
abundantly illustrated by letters during his tour and so won- 
drously elicited when his historic imagination was kindled,' 
was concentrated with all his other faculties upon the Life of 
Arnold—with what success is well known to all our readers. 

Mr. Prothero regards Stanley’s Sermons in 1846 before 
the University on the Apostolic Age as the first public occa- 
sion on which he identified himself with the new ideas then 
struggling into existence at Oxford and with the Extreme 
Broad Church School. ‘He detested, says his biographer, 
‘the principle of party, as the great rival in the minds of 
men to the love and pursuit of that truth which was to be 
sought above all things for itself and not for any ulterior ob- 
ject.’ The ideal thus presented was not particularly novel. 
It had been often before pressed upon the world. It had 
afforded a text to preachers of every variety of thought, and 


1 See especially a description of Versailles, i. 322. 
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had many a time served to point a moral and adorn a tale. 
Truth, it had been asserted long before Stanley became a 
father in Israel, would only reveal herself in all her fascina- 
tion to those who sought her for her own sake— 

Her very beauty they alone discover 

Who for herself, not for her beauty, love her. 

‘Different ideals,’ we are reminded, ‘float before the eyes of 
different men. To some it is the ideal of depth, or power, or height : 
to Stanley it was the ideal of width—of all-embracing breadth. Nor 
did the pursuit of this ideal mean, in his case, the surrender of point 
after point, which had hitherto been held sacred, for the sake of 
superficial agreement. With him the attitude was not so much nega- 
tive as positive’ (i. 376, 367). 

Now, it is with the position thus assumed and as illus- 
trated in Stanley’s practice that we are mainly concerned, 
and we cannot conceal our deliberate opinion upon its danger- 
ous tendency. The eager and exclusive pursuit of his ideal 
produced in Stanley’s case the results he bewailed so strongly 
in others, and he became, ¢este Mr. Prothero, a dogmatist in 
his abhorrence of dogma and a bigot against (what he deemed) 
intolerance. From early life he was involved in most of the 
ecclesiastical controversies of his time, and the work before us 
touches upon almost every question which agitated the Church 
during nearly half a century : the successive promotions of Dr. 
Hampden, the publication of Essays and Reviews, the issue 
of Bishop Colenso’s speculations on the Pentateuch, the 
heresy and suspension of Mr. Voysey, the attempt to elimi- 
nate the Athanasian Creed from the Prayer-Book, the two- 
fold scandal of the admission of Mr. Vance Smith to the 
Holy Communion at the Abbey and the refusal to allow a 
closing service for the Pan-Anglican Synod within its walls ; 
and in each and all of these instances Stanley not only 
laboured for ends and avowed aims which were unpalatable to 
the great mass of Churchmen, but he did so in a highly 
aggressive spirit which deliberately concealed the more ortho- 
dox side of his opinions. But he went much further. He 
did, in our judgment, surrender point after point heedless of 
the pain thus caused to many souls. He so advocated the 
cause of those who impugned Catholic teaching that he 
seemed to be influenced rather by a desire to uphold in them 
what was eccentric and doubtful than by a zeal for the truth 
which they were thought to impugn. Before we proceed, 
however, to substantiate this adverse judgment, we must de- 
vote a little space to some other points in Mr, Prothero’s very 
graphic record. 
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Stanley’s foreign tours fill so large a space in Mr. Prothero’s 
biography and they exercised so important an influence upon 
his fame and fortunes that we cannot pass them without some 
notice of his method and conception of travel. For the de- 
tails of his numerous journeys the reader must consult the 
Life and Letters for themselves. Although a charming racon- 
teur filled with every kind of information about the spots 
which were being visited, he must have been a trying com- 
panion at times. In his utter helplessness all arrangements 
had to be made for him, and it was much if he bore his part 
without some misadventure. To the beauties of natural 
scenery he was largely indifferent. He cared nothing for 
pictures. He was utterly callous about the commissariat and 
utterly indefatigable in penetrating to distant and almost 
inaccessible spots, whose interest was purely historical. A 
barren rock associated with some important character or event 
in the past was more to him than the grandest view upon the 
Bernese Alps. On occasions his absence of mind and dis- 
regard of conventionalities were appalling. On the voyage 
from Corfu to Patras he wore a garment composed of a Scotch 
plaid turned into a coat by the addition of sleeves made of 
a different colour. ‘ All eyes gradually turned upon this, and 
I could not go in or out of the cabin without exciting shouts 
of laughter. On emerging from a five days’ quarantine he 
absolutely shouted and danced for joy up the streets of 
Malta. On meeting Pearson unexpectedly in the Museum at 
Naples, he shouted for joy even under the shadow of the 
Farnese Hercules, ‘till the antiquaries started from their 
researches and “custodes ” of the Museum trembled with as- 
tonishment.’ Largely as his travels revealed to himself and 
to his friends his descriptive powers, they also revealed pecu- 
liarities and deficiencies which distinguished him from his 
fellows and determined the character of his enjoyment. Mr. 
Prothero brings out this element in Stanley’s nature very 
vividly. 

‘ For pictures in themselves, or for architecture for its own sake» 
he had no taste. He could not lie on a hillside and drink in enjoy- 
ment. . . . External Nature seldom seized hold upon him except as 
the symbol of some idea, the background of history, or the frame- 
work of human interest. It was not that he had no eye for beauty 
. . . but he was intent on other things. As Napoleon would not 
visit Jerusalem, because it did not enter into his field of operations 
(a favourite story of the late Dean’s), so Stanley was too absorbed in 
what to him was the soul of natural beauty to care for its body. .. . 
The Alps strike him as “ unformed, unmeaning lumps” ; confronted 
by the Matterhorn, he wishes that it were connected with history, 
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with legend, or with worship. On the Lake of Lucerne he cared 
only for the spots identified with the history of Tell. Among the 
Carpathians or in Saxon Switzerland, he could scarcely be induced 
to raise his eyes from his book to see the most beautiful views that 
were visible from the window of the carriage. He was unmoved by 
the splendour of a Northern sunset on the Baltic or by the beauty 
of the woodset isles with which that sea is studded. ‘The ash-trees 
near Odin’s Grove, the possible descendants of the Ygdrasil of 
Scandinavian mythology, charmed him more than all the lakes and 
woods of Dalecarlia. Places rarely interested him in themselves, 
unless they were distinguished from all other spots by some superla- 
tive characteristic, even if that special feature were only dirt. But 
no man ever experienced so eager a delight in seeing spots which 
were connected with famous people, striking events, important legends, 
or scenes in the works of great masters of poetry or fiction... . The 
page of history, ancient, modern, or sacred, was to him “ rich with 
the spoils of Time,” and he brought its treasures with him wherever 
he journeyed. , . . His perceptive faculties were wrought up into 
intensely energetic action, and his mind and nature were enriched 
to the highest possible degree by what he saw. 

‘ To every historic spot he came with full and exact knowledge of 
the points of view from which to look and the special features to be 
noted. He would make straight for those points, hardly looking 
round him as he went, put up his glasses, fix an eager gaze on the 
view for a few intense moments, then shut them up and walk away. 
In that brief interval the whole had been taken in, not only with the 
eye, but with the historical imagination. And it was very rarely that 
he cared to visit the same spot a second time. “ When once,” he said, 
‘“‘ Thave seen a remarkable sight I do not care to see it again, unless it 
is one with which fond or happy associations are connected. . . . The 
second sight of Prague quite revolted me, and though I saw Mara- 
thon on a rainy day, yet I refused three or four opportunities of seeing 
it again. On the first sight of scenes of this sort a whole new world 
opens before me ; floods of thought come in which are indelible, 
and there is nothing new in a second visit ””’ (i. 253-5). 


We make no apology for the length of this quotation, in 
which the singular force and the no less singular limitations 
of Stanley’s nature are strikingly portrayed. It affords the 
true key to those contrasts in Stanley’s character which we 
shall have to discuss further on. For the present we may 
note how the fulness of his historical knowledge comes 
out in his correspondence and diaries—how closely packed 
and how vivid are the classical allusions, how minute the 
geographical details, how telling the suggestions about the 
influence of climate and country upon the destiny of nations, 
how picturesque the sketches of his unwearied pen! The 
wealth of happy expression is inexhaustible. The genius loci 
of each fresh city or district seizes him, and he marks its dis- 
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tinctive character with unerring precision. Athens, Olympia, 
Venice, Pompeii, Rome, Prague, all stand out in their distinc- 
tive colours. Many of his journeys in those days were only 
practicable at a cost of fatigue and discomfort unknown to 
the luxurious globe-trotters of our own times. Two days in 
a wretched open boat, full of cockroaches, from Salamis to 
fEgina, five days’ quarantine at Malta, only a teapot and a 
bag of bread at Etna, such things hardly ruffled him. It 
kindled his utmost enthusiasm 


‘to have seen the fatal vineyards of Corcyra, to have drunk of the 
fountains of Castalia and Pirene, to have been drenched in the 
stream of Lethe at Lebadea, to have bathed in the Bay of Salamis, 
to have seen the frogs leaping from the Limnz into Callirrhoe at 
Athens, and have been kept awake at night by the Bpexexexeé in the 
plains of Elis, to have followed the track of a wolf into Argolis, to 
have trembled at the approach of an Athenian wasp, and have watched 
the descent of the cloud from Parnes, to have seen the Daphne wav- 
ing on the plains at Crissa, the olives in the gardens of the Academy, 
the wild olives at Olympia, to have bathed your feet in the waters 
of the Ilissus, and to have shivered in the shade of the northern 
wall of the Acropolis’ (i. 280). 


Of other scenes of travel, such as his two visits to Pales- 
tine and Russia, the record has been fully written out else- 
where, and need not detain us now. 

Had our space permitted, we might have said something 
about his successive promotions, first to a stall at Canterbury, 
and then to one at Oxford, to be held with his professorship 
of Ecclesiastical History. To each successive home his affec- 
tionate nature clung with a tenacity that made the separation a 
very painful one, but the impression wore off rapidly amidst the 
incessant occupations of a busy life and the charm of a domestic 
circle in which everything was made subordinate to his wants. 
Throughout life he was singularly dependent upon female 
influence. His mother’s strong sense and sound judgment 
was for her life long his special stay. To her decision all his 
writings were submitted, and it is amusing to read that she 
rejoiced over his defence of Essays and Reviews, because 
it would prevent his ever being madea bishop. With her 
and his sisters he carried on a long and affectionate corre- 
spondence when he was absent from them, and his mother’s 
death, during his Eastern tour with the Prince of Wales, caused 
him the intensest grief, which his Royal Highness’s singular 
kindness and that of all his suite did much to assuage. 

Nor need we dwell here upon the happiness of Stanley’s 
married life. His good star was in the ascendant, as ever, on 
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the day when Lady Augusta Bruce consented to preside at 
the Deanery, and so filled her post as to win universal admi- 
ration and regard. The scanty glimpses vouchsafed us of 
their correspondence before marriage reveal a high intellec- 
tual tone and a deep earnest piety which make us long for 
more. Nodoubt plethora of matter has inevitably thrust out 
much of which we would gladly have learned. We could 
have spared (although we allow the ‘ Life’ would have been 
incomplete without them) some of the details of Stanley’s 
views, for a fuller insight into that almost unique home, where 
so much of the intellect and thought of the age was gathered 
not seldom in singular proximity. A few such touches would 
have given further variety to a life which here in England was 
uneventful and which owes any interest outside the sphere of 
Church questions to its vivid narrative of foreign tours, and 
especially to the graphic picture of the Russian Court and 
people painted in Stanley’s account of his stay in Russia for 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s wedding. 

With his installation into his Deanery of Westminster 
Stanley entered upon a new phase of work, which at first was 
far from congenial to him. His conception of his own mis- 
sion in the Church appeared discordant with the duties of a 
dean, which he thought far more unsuited to him than those 
of a bishop. ‘To lose one’s time in Confirmations is bad, but 
to lose itin leases and warming plans is worse’ (ii.154). He 
soon, however, discovered and proclaimed his métzer. ‘I am 
greatly struck by the fact,’ he tells Pearson, ‘that I am set 
here for the enlargement of the Christian Church’ (ii. 156), 
and no sentence could express more tersely the object to 
which all his efforts were devoted. What kind of church it 
should be in which even the most careful and diligent per- 
formance of the rite of Confirmation—a season of inestimable 
blessing to millions of young Christians just entering on life’s 
trials and temptations—could thus lightly be spoken of as a 
loss of time, we need not stop to conjecture. For the moment 
we wish to ascertain clearly what was Stanley’s ideal of en- 
largement, and the answer is not far to seek. 

He believed that a second Reformation was not only im- 
pending but was absolutely necessary, ‘unless Christianity 
itself is doomed to suffer a portentous eclipse’ (ii. 239). He 
believed ‘that to place all that was ceremonial, all that was 
dogmatic, all that was miraculous, on a lower level among the 
essential elements of Christianity than what was moral or 
spiritual,’ was to ‘ feel truly the littleness of what is little, as well 
as the greatness of what is great’ (ii. 240, 241). With abundant 
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wealth of quotation from a great variety of authorities, Roman 
and Puritan, Moravian and Episcopalian, who yet would, we 
are persuaded, have unanimously agreed in disavowing the 
conclusion he drew from their words, he demonstrated the 
widely acknowledged fact that Christians have a common 
ground of union which no difference of external rites could 
efface, and deduced from it the strange mon sequitur that 
dogma and ceremony are consequently of small importance. 
He believed that a destructive criticism was gradually under- 
mining much that the majority of Christians had in all ages 
hitherto held to be inseparably bound up with Christianity, 
and that the true policy of the Church was to abandon all 
such defences, and to invite their assailants to enter with 
them into the possession of a citadel whose ramparts were 
already breached in every direction. How much of dogma 
or miracle or prophecy or even of history would remain after 
the full force had been exerted of the solvent in which he 
steeped them, it is impossible to determine. In his transfor- 
mation of Scripture scenes as seen through the eye of a 
modern historian ; in his eagerness to fasten on moral lessons 
through which the events that give rise to them seem to be 
evaporated ; in the perpetual suggestion of parallels or con- 
trasts to circumstances which had hitherto been deemed to be 
exceptional and unique, the sacred narrative appears so to 
melt away as to lose much of its historic reality. Mr. 
Prothero confesses that in Stanley’s volumes on the History 
of the Jewish Church, ‘it is often hard to discover what he 
believes to have really taken place’ (ii. 249), and in his con- 
ception of the Christian Church it is equally difficult to deter- 
mine what he would acknowledge as historical in its Scriptures 
and trustworthy in its creeds. 

If Stanley’s expression of his own convictions was thus 
obscure and misty, he was equally successful in confusing the 
issue when he pleaded for ‘the enlargement’ of the Church. 
In relegating to a lower level ‘all that was dogmatic, all that 
was miraculous,’ he was attempting an untenable distinction 
between things so inextricably blended as not to allow of 
any such definite separation, and was suggesting a classifica- 
tion which was purely arbitrary and fantastic. We believe it 
to be utterly impossible to draw any legitimate line of de- 
markation between the recorded works and words of our 
blessed Saviour, with Whom word and work alike are but 
the expression of Divine Omnipotence and Love, and in 
Whose tender condescension to human infirmity the per- 
formance of the miraculous sign was occasionally granted as 
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an assurance of the spiritual purpose. In our Lord’s own 
reference to His words and works no such gradation as 
Stanley insists upon is to be found. ‘If I had not come 
and spoken unto them, they had not had sin,’ is imme- 
diately followed by the added cause of condemnation, ‘ If 
I had not done among them the works which none other 
man did, they had not had sin.’' Nor is this all: in a cru- 
cial passage our Saviour points out for the guidance of His 
Church in all time the true relation between the spiritual 
intention and the miraculous act. In reply to the natural 
demurring of the bystanders, Who can forgive sins but God 
only ? the sign was vouchsafed as a seal of the seemingly 
incredible grace, ‘ That ye may know that the Son of Man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins, then saith He to the 
sick of the palsy, Arise, take up thy bed and go unto thine 
house.’ 

The truth is, as far as we are able to judge from the 
evidence before us, that Stanley’s mind was seriously warped 
through two streams of influence which largely affected him. 
On the one hand he had been trained from infancy in a 
school of ecclesiastical Liberalism which had no adequate con- 
ception of the one Holy Catholic Apostolic Church, founded 
by our Lord and by His Holy Spirit, as an organized body of 
believers, and endowed by Him with a corporate constitution 
and spiritual life; and consequently he had no adequate 
conception of the true position and responsibility of the 
Church of England as a portion and presentation of this 
Catholic Church to us and our nation and our country. He 
had accepted, at the ripe age of twenty, Arnold’s opinion 
that the Apostolical succession was a mischievous superstition, 
and ‘was more and more convinced of its un-Christian, un-An- 
glican tendency.’ He had no conviction of its historic reality 
nor even of its importance as a factor in the argument of the 
continuous life of the English Church. The primitive autho- 
rity, the historic descent, the right of mission, the transmis- 
sion of the Apostolic commission, the Divine organization of 
the Church, were all, in his eyes, but baseless assumptions, 
employed to exclude faithful Christians from the privileges 
to which they were entitled as believers, and as an illegiti- 
mate ground of thrusting from the communion and ministry 
of the English Church those who rejected the episcopal form 
of government. The priesthood, in his eyes, was but a spe- 
cially appointed order of important public officers, and the 
ordinal little better than a solemn mockery. Eleven years 


1 St. John xv. 22, 24. 
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after the words just quoted were written, he describes (in 


1846) an Ordination in which he had taken part at Norwich 
as a 


‘heartrending sight, half prose, half poetry, half Protestant, half 
Catholic—an impressive ceremony with its meaning torn away, a pro- 
fession really of some importance, and claiming to be of the highest, 
dislocated from its place in society’ (i. 385). 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the significance of these 
words or to mistake the tone and spirit which pervade them. 
Unhappily, Stanley’s reputation as an historian in other fields 
of ecclesiastical knowledge gave a semblance of authority to 
his utterances upon subjects which it is charitable to think he 
had never carefully investigated. A hurried ‘looking-up of 
books’ on the Priesthood at Parker’s, an immature adoption 
of Arnold’s theories, an hereditary distaste for Church autho- 
rity might suffice to produce a brilliant party pamphlet, but 
did not comprise the necessary material on which to build a 
solid or a weighty judgment. On a matter of such moment 
we have pleasure in quoting the carefully balanced statement 
of the highest authority as an historian and divine in a recent 
Charge, words which may be helpful even to those who have 
themselves no doubt about the truth which the Bishop of 
Oxford so powerfully sustains : 


‘Up to the period of the Reformation there was no other idea of 
episcopacy except that of transmission of apostolic commission ; that 
the ministry of the episcopal government could be introduced without 
such a link was never contemplated until Bugenhagen reconstituted 
a nominal episcopate in Denmark, and this was an example not 
likely to be taken in England ; nor was it so accepted. There is 
then no occasion to test the writings of the Elizabethan divines in 
search of traces of a belief in their own existence. Archbishop 
Parker’s own work on the history of the Church of England suffices 
to prove the importance which he attached to succession. A catena 
of authorities from the days of Hooker onwards is framed without 
much trouble. The use of the exact term, apostolic succession, is a 
matter that involves a little more research, but it is forthcoming. 
The work of Mason, on the English episcopate, the language of 
Bishop Forbes of Aberdeen in the seventeenth century, of Bishop 
Beveridge in his work on the Articles, of Law and Wesley, and of 
the American Prayer Book of 1805, not to speak of books that were 
written between 1805 and 1833, are enough to prove that there is 
no element of innovation or invention in question ; but whether or 
not the two words are in common use, the writings of Mason, Jeremy 
Taylor, Bramhall, and Lindsay on the material point are sufficient 
to prove that the doctrine was definitely held. It is not to be denied 
that, like many great truths which controversy has done its worst to 
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smother, the great meaning and force both of word and thing needed, 
and still needs, to be more fully realized.’ ! 

This magnificent and historic position Stanley delibe- 
rately and ostentatiously abandoned, and with it the claim 
to Apostolic orthodoxy in doctrine, continuity in holy orders, 
and historic authority in government and rites. The Church 
and the nation were in his eyes little more than two aspects 
of one heterogeneous body, and in place of being the pillar 
and ground of the truth, holding fast the form of sound wurds, 
the sacred deposit committed to her trust, the Church was 
but a department of the State, righteously and desirably with- 
out any power to enforce its decisions upon its members 
without the sanction of the Imperial Legislature. 

The other influence which had affected Stanley’s mind 
was the result of the destructive criticism, chiefly of German 
origin, which was in high credit for a season, and with which 
he had some acquaintance. With characteristic impatience 
he accepted conclusions which have since been universally 
abandoned, swallowed the immense assumption that the 
Church had for eighteen centuries been misled by delusions, 
was ready largely, if not entirely, to surrender the miraculous, 
and would have substituted the vague aspirations of Rousseau 
or Charles Wesley for the deliberate and scientific expression 
of faith and doctrine which had been worked out through the 
trials and sufferings of the Church of God. It might almost 
have seemed at times as if heresy had for him a special 
fascination. So far as his outward bearing was concerned the 
censure of the Church was of small account indeed, and the 
man who despised it became to him forthwith, not a heathen 
and a publican, but a friend and a brother. 

It was in pursuance of his theory for the enlargement of 
the Church that Stanley designed a course of sermons in the 
Abbey, in which eminent preachers of the most widely 
divergent views were invited to share. Amongst those who 
were asked to occupy the pulpit at Westminster were Dr. 
Pusey and Canon Liddon, and the correspondence which 
ensued strikingly illustrates the difference between their rela- 
tive positions. It was a painful task, no doubt, alike to Dr. 
Pusey and his great follower, to refuse a request pressed so 
earnestly upon them—pressed with every expression of 
personal regard, and with the widest exercise of the charity 
that endureth all things. * Had either Liddon or Pusey 
thought of themselves rather than of the truth and of the 
good of the Church, they would have consented; but then, as 


' The Bishop of Oxford’s Second Charge, 1893, p. 50. 
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ever with them, truth and the welfare of souls were sacred, 
and to them all personal feeling must give way. The follow- 
ing letter of Pusey’s contains the gist of the whole question 
and the reasons for his ultimate refusal :— 


‘We are at a critical moment. I, as you may have heard, have 
joined those, whether Evangelicals or others, who think it necessary 
that the Church should in some way reaffirm the doctrines upon 
which doubt has been thrown by the late judgments. Your friends, 
I hear, are rejoicing in it. So then we are in direct antagonism. 
Some to whom I owe great deference say to me, “I confess that I 
should feel a shock at your preaching at the Abbey at this juncture, 
and I think that this would be the feeling of many people.” It gives 
an appearance of unreality if people, who are at that moment in 
active antagonism on what they believe to be of vital moment, unite 
as if there were nothing at issue between them. 

‘Then, as to yourself, my dear Dr. Stanley, I have felt that it was 
almost hypocrisy to talk to you in an ordinary way, and say nothing 
of what was in the depth of my soul. And as it would have been 
impertinent and useless to say this, I have kept nearly silent. Pain- 
ful as it is, some things in your Jewish History I thought it necessary 
to remark upon in my notes on my lectures on Daniel. Still more, 
I should have to say in my preface that we have nothing to fear from 
assailants, but have much to fear from defenders. You seem to me 
to take every opportunity of committing yourself to any one who does 
not believe as others. I know not, of course, how much you have 
studied Dr. Colenso’s first volume. I went through it with my even- 
ing party, and never met with anything more stupid, or narrow, or 
blundering. Yet you endorsed the principles of a book which was 
frightfully unsettling the faith of the lower classes, not by its argu- 
ments, but by the fact that a bishop pledged his character that the 
Pentateuch was incredible. 

‘I believe the present to be a struggle for the life or death of the 
English Church, and what you believe to be for life I believe to be 
for death ; and you think the same reciprocally of me. 

‘I fear, then, lest by accepting a personal token of confidence 
from you, in offering me what has never been offered to me before— 
the privilege of preaching to all those souls in the Abbey—I should 
be confusing people’s minds, as though there were not these radical 
differences between us; and this would be aggravated if my name 
were in the same cycle as some of your friends. People might ask, 
“What do these people think to be truth?” I have been guilty of 
seeming discourtesy in not thanking you for your personal kindness, 
but I expected on each day to come to some conclusion on the next, 
or the day after, and still I could not decide when your letter came 
this morning.—Believe me, with sincere personal regard, yours faith- 
fully, E. B. Pusey.’ 

(ii. 160, 161). 

We are in a position to state that the misgivings 

here expressed were shared by some of the most honoured 
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members of the Evangelical school. They fully sympathized 
with the apprehension that the intermixture of strangely dis- 
cordant preachers in one advertised course of sermons would 
mystify the public mind as to the real importance of sound 
teaching, and might do vital injury to the cause of truth. 

A remarkable illustration of Stanley’s theological position 
was afforded by the satisfaction with which he welcomed the 
appearance of Ecce Homo, a volume which created a vast sen- 
sation at its first appearance, but after five and twenty years 
is utterly forgotten. He considered the mystery of its author- 
ship to be a fact ‘worthy a hundred artificial eirenicons,’ 
When the highest subject of theology could be so treated 
‘that the author was conjectured to be either a Roman 
Catholic, a Protestant, a Nonconformist, or an American 
Unitarian,’ then, he argues, ‘it was evident that the essence 
of Christianity lay in doctrines which these rival communities 
held in common, and not in the differences by which they 
were divided’ (ii. 254). Stanley seems to have overlooked 
the fact that there was a third alternative which some readers 
at least felt to be the true explanation, viz. that the book 
missed the central truth of Christianity altogether. One of 
those who illustrated in a long life of Christian benevolence 
that practical philanthropy and morality upon which Stanley 
was never weary of insisting, and whose own practice of 
recognizing those who separated themselves from the Church 
accorded far more largely with Stanley’s views than with 
ours—we mean the late Lord Shaftesbury—declared that he 
regarded Ecce Homo as one of the most dangerous books that 
had ever been vomited from the jaws of hell. So much for 
the supposed general acceptance of the volume. In Stanley’s 
approval of its avowed object, as in his comparison of it with 
Renan’s attempt by a mind of undoubted power, to grasp the 
vital points of the greatest subject in all history, we have the 
confession of his own failure to comprehend the deepest 
mystery of the Catholic faith. It is really shocking, even in 
the frankness of private correspondence, to read though it be 
but the qualified approval of Renan’s writing in such close 
connexion with the Sacred Name. And it was also unjust to 
the author of Acce Homo, inasmuch as he had carefully 
explained that his work was a ‘fragment,’ designed to deal 
only with what he classified as the Call and the Legislation of 
Christ—‘ what our Lord’s object was in founding the Society 
which is called by His name, and how it is.adapted to attain 
that object ’—and that the discussion of theological questions 
would be the subject of another volume. 
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As it stood, however, Stanley hailed the publication of Ecce 
Homo as the forerunner of that Second Reformation which he 
thought and hoped to be impending, when a non-miraculous 
and undogmatic Christianity should supersede ‘the noxious 
superstition and the cowardice of the human spirit,’! which it 
had been left to the blessed light of science to disperse. He 
was not deterred by expressions which ran directly in the 
teeth of the Christian conviction of centuries ; which had been 
witnessed at a thousand martyr fires ; which had enabled the 
weakest to bear exquisite torture with an inward sense of 
inexpressible felicity ; such expressions as those in which the 
author of Ecce Homo sums up the result of his inquiries and 
declares that Christianity is ‘but one of many revelations, and 
is very insufficient by itself for man’s happiness ;’ and which 
betray the writer’s utter forgetfulness of the Christian paradox, 
‘When I am weak, then am I strong.” For the highly 
cultured professor who looked on Ecce Homo as a new 
revelation, what shall we say, save that Liberalism in theology 
may have its fetish in the nineteenth century as barbarism had 
in the earlier ages of the world. In the light of subsequent 
history we can only smile as we read the magnificent 
encomium which Stanley pronounced on the treatise as a 
chef-d’auvre of permanent value. ‘Ewald would have done 
this, or nearly this, had he not been a German; Renan, to a 
great extent, had he not been a Frenchman; the writer of 
this work has had the wonderful advantage of being an 
Englishman’ (ii. 256). Our national pride is, we confess, not 
much inflated at being identified with one who, if he avoided 
Ewald’s ‘unreasonable judgments and unwarranted dogmatism’ 
(the words are Stanley’s own)? as well as Renan’s terrific blas- 
phemies, yet wrote so rashly as to pain many earnest, faithful 
souls, and has passed away rapidly into oblivion. 

The truth is that Stanley never had any pretension to be 
a theologian. He had (to use his biographer’s words) ‘a 
contempt for dogma,’ and consequently was no more com- 
petent to deal with questions of theology than one could 
handle astronomical difficulties with a contempt for mathe- 
matics, or become an expositor of Holy Scripture whilst 
despising all knowledge of Greek and Hebrew. 

The bent of his mind was not analytical, but construc- 
tive. He was attracted by grandeur of character, by indivi- 
dual heroism, by the magnitude of surrounding circumstances, 
by the general effect of the mse en scene. For tenacity of 


| Ecce Homo, p. 318. 
3 Lectures on Jewish History, 3rd series, p. ix. 
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purpose, for singleness of heart, for indomitable courage, for 
inflexible perseverance, for abounding charity, he had the 
most ungrudging admiration ; and when these qualities were 
called into exercise upon a conspicuous theatre, they so kindled 
his powers of imagination and sympathy that he could repro- 
duce the scene with startling vividness. Great crises in the 
history of Churches and of individual Christians—Athanasius 
alone against the world, Martin Luther before the Diet of 
Worms, John Bunyan in the gaol at Bedford—fired his brain 
and pointed his pen; but even in such cases his appreciation 
was singularly limited. For the champions themselves his 
admiration was boundless, for the special cause which nerved 
their hearts to ‘resistance unto blood’ his sympathy was 
scarcely more than lukewarm. The deep principle of deter- 
mination to uphold the truth of God, which underlay and 
inspired the martyr spirit in all such instances—which must 
needs find its expression in definite and exclusive dogma, and 
from which its defender could not in very conscience vary by 
a hair’s breadth—how could this appear to him other than a 
pardonable, perhaps even a splendid delusion? How could 
the man, who would have blended Arian and Catholic, 
Lutheran and Romanist, Anglican and Baptist, in one com- 
prehensive fold, grasp the vital importance for all future ages 
of the issue raised at the Council of Nicea? Homoousia or 
Homoiousia, the single or the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost: what could it matter? Each and all alike, in his 
judgment, were included in a certain shadowy and invertebrate 
Christianity which was greater than them all. 

Did ‘ contempt for dogma’ and desire for ‘enlargement’ 
grow stronger upon Stanley as years passed on? Did his 
‘charity’ become so comprehensive as to forget St. Augus- 
tine’s definition, veritatis victoria, caritas, and to disregard 
altogether ‘the proportion of faith’? Did he fail to distin- 
guish between the legitimate exercise of private judgment 
in points of minor importance and the loyal acceptance of 
and obedience to Catholic doctrine rightly required of men set 
apart to be teachers in the Anglican Church? Did his pur- 
suit of an ideal betray him at times into needless irritability of 
expression, calculated to give needless offence to conscientious 
opponents, and so blur his keenness of vision that he gave 
his support to those who were undermining truths which 
(paradoxical as it may seem) were yet dear to him? It would 
seem as though it were so. Comprehension, in season and 
out of season, became his motto. Comprehension, as urged in 
his American addresses and sermons delivered in 1878— 
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ices years before his dindinctaid sketched out ae us in the 
following quotation : 


‘The permanent element of Christianity, which has “survived the 
conflicts of eighteen centuries,” “inspired the course of States and 
nations,” and “commanded the reverential attention of the highest 
intellects,” is something wider and fuller than “the Christianity of 
Nica, or Geneva, or Westminster, or Augsbourg, or the Vatican.” 
The form of Christianity which was « defended by Paley in his 
Evidences, by Lardner in his Credibilia, by Butler in his Sermons and 
Analogy, by Pascal in his Zhoughts, and Channing in his Déscourses, 
was not the Calvinist, or the Lutheran, or the Wesleyan, or the Tri- 
dentine, or the Racovian Creed.” It is, rather, the religion which has 
“animated the poor, the humble, the child-like, the saint-like of all 
persuasions.” ‘The perpetual undercurrent of spiritual devotion is to 
be traced in the “elementary graces” and in the great moral prin- 
ciples which lie at the bottom of “the barbarous phraseology in 
which the sentiments of the poor, living or dying, are often ex- 
pressed.” The theology that exercises a natural ascendency over 
the minds of educated men is one “ which, whilst comprehending all 
the wholesome elements of thought at work within the world, yet 
holds that the Christian belief is large enough to contain them ; 
which insists, not on the ceremonial, the dogmatic, or the portentous, 
but on the moral side of religion ; which insists on the spirit, not on 
the letter—on the meaning, not on the words—on the progressive, not 
on the stationary, character of the Bible”’ (ii. 537). 

It would need pages to lay bare the confusion of things 
that differ, the half truths distorted by implication into errors, 
the earnest insistence upon what no one calls in question, 
the correlation of irrelevant ideas and things, the mere and 
sheer commonplace of the point here so carefully elaborated. 
The most orthodox and tenacious upholder of Catholic dogma 
would allow without demur much of the asserted premisses, 
but would wholly deny the implied conclusions. For Chris- 
tianity is the name for both a creed and a life, and its two 
meanings are blended by Stanley in inextricable confusion. 
The life of Christianity may be summed up in a single sen- 
tence—‘ The love of Christ constraineth us ;’ and it is this 
love which forms the undercurrent of all spiritual devotion, 
whether barbarously expressed in the phraseology of the 
poor or exercising an ascendency over the minds of the 
educated. The creed of Christianity is the scientific definition 
of revealed truth—a definition reached through years of toil 
and faith and prayer by men impelled by the love of Christ 
to contend earnestly for the faith delivered once for all. 
There is an essential distinction between the Christian life 
and the Christian creed, but there is no antagonism, although 
human weakness may have seemed at times to set them in 
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opposition to one another. We admit, with St. Augustine, 
‘vera infideliter dici posse et non vera fideliter.’! We sorrow- 
fully allow that the champions of truth may have at times 
seemed inferior to their opponents in true charity of mind. 
But if the Christian creed without the Christian life be a 
thing twice dead, the life without the creed is in the greatest 
peril. How fatal the adoption of the undenominational theory, 
here seemingly advocated, can be, is instanced at this moment 
by the results of much Board School teaching—results most 
painful to all who have a firm belief in the Divinity of our 
Blessed Lord. Stanley’s contrast, then, between the stationary 
and the progressive character of Christianity was seriously 
misleading. Asa life it may be, under God’s blessing, ever 
advancing in scope and power through increased adaptation 
to the world’s changes ; as a creed it is a trust to be prayer- 
fully ‘held fast’ and transmitted unbroken to future gene- 
rations. 

Yet, whatever Stanley’s failings as a theologian may have 
been, we leave Mr. Prothero’s volumes deeply impressed with 
the charming portraiture of one whose warmth of heart was 
hallowed by deep and unaffected piety. It is not merely the 
unique childlike simplicity of a very gracious nature, nor the 
singular capacity for, and readiness in, giving infinite pains 
to all that he took in hand, nor the sweetness of disposition 
which endeared him to children and, combined with his high- 
bred courtesy, made him irresistible alike to peer and peasant, 
nor even the unconquerable charity which could find in try- 
ing, although conscientious, opposition only the occasion for 
public eulogy of his opponent ; it is not in any one of these 
traits, but in their wonderful combination, suffused and pene- 
trated by a burning eagerness to be helpful in the highest 
sense to all with whom he came in contact, that the secret 
of his widespread influence may be found. His purity, 
his modesty, his unassuming gentleness almost disarm our 
criticism, and his own glowing words upon his sister’s death 
may justly be applied to Stanley himself. The causes of 
difference fade away as we think of him, and the things 
which are eternal fill the whole horizon—his strong, almost 
excessive, passion for justice, his widespread sympathy, and 
his abounding love. 


2 EO. Cox, 
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ArT. IL—THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND THE 
SEE OF ROME. 


The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. By F. W. PULLER, 
of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. With 
a Preface by Edward, Lord Bishop of Lincoln. (London, 


1893.) 


IT is a great gain in any controversy when the issues can be 
narrowed and the crucial point made clear ; for the right 
aim of every controversialist is not personal victory, but the 
establishment of the truth. And however useful it often may 
be from the standpoint of a particular cause to discuss matters 
more or less closely connected with the subject in hand, it is 
essential to progress towards truth that the vital issues be 
clearly understood and steadily kept in view by contending 
parties on both sides. 

There are few controversies which seem more hopeless 
than that between the English and the Roman branches of 
the Catholic Church. It is with at least an inward sense of 
weariness that many persons begin to read a new book on 
‘the Roman question.’ They have heard so often the plausible 
arguments on both sides, they know so well the different 
ways of presenting the same historical facts, they are so 
familiar with the evil which can be easily spoken of either of 
the separated bodies, that they hardly expect to be anything 
but depressed by the perusal of such a work. Yet it is true 
that even in this most painful controversy there is not an 
entire absence of grounds of hope; for it is the case that 
minds are becoming clearer as to the issues which are really 
involved, and that there is a growing tendency to narrow the 
controversy to its central point. And while Father Puller’s 
book may well, for other reasons, dispel any sense of weari- 
ness with which it may be taken up, it possesses this great 
merit that it deals exclusively with the fundamental question 
of the position of the See of Rome. 

We have written deliberately of the vital importance of 
this one point. The system of theology which Rome imposes 
on those who accept her claims is, indeed, of great definite- 
ness and of large extent. But if there should be in anyone 
an entire belief that the papal claims rest on the appointment 
of God, the acceptance of all else which Rome demands is 
involved in what he has already acknowledged. The doctrines 
themselves which the system includes, the relative importance 
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assigned to these by authorized teachers, acts of policy rightly 
regarded as official, forms of devotion either authoritatively 
commanded or widely tolerated, cannot be without result. 
The effect they produce on the mind and conscience can 
hardly fail either to confirm belief or to shake it. Yet none 
of these in themselves afford the ground on which a decision 
in the controversy must ultimately be made. If the claim of 
Christ to be the absolute ruler of human thought and life is 
recognized and submitted to, and if it is seen that such sub- 
mission includes the acceptance of the authority of the 
Church He founded, the one question on which all else 
depends is known to be that of the position and powers of 
the Pope. 

And within this ground the issue may be still further 
narrowed. It is not a question of the exact privileges which 
may rightly be associated with a primacy of order or of the 
exact reasons and course of events which led in history to any 
such privileges being attached to the See of Rome. The 
investigation of this most interesting matter may be an essen- 
tial part of the inquiries which the controversy requires, but 
it can do no more than pave the way for a decision. The 
clear, definite question is, Can Rome rightly claim such a 
power of jurisdiction as differs in kind from that which is 
possessed by any other see or group of sees, as requires sub- 
mission to Rome as a condition of being a loyal Christian, as 
implies that to be out of communion with Rome is to be out 
of communion with the Church of God? 

In approaching this question those who have an adequate 
appreciation of the regard paid to Holy Scripture in the 
Primitive Church will naturally ask, What is the bearing upon 
it of the teaching of the New Testament? And we find that 
a considerable part of The Primitive Saints and the See of 
Rome is taken up with the consideration of two passages in 
the Gospels (St. Matt. xvi. 17-19, and St. John xxi. 15-17). 
If we add to these a third passage (St. Luke xxiii. 32), to 
which Father Puller briefly alludes (p. 391, note '),' we have 
before us what is represented as the scriptural foundation of 
the papal claims. It will be seen at once as a matter of in- 
terpretation how much is built on a slender basis. So far as 
the passages themselves are concerned, it is a little startling 

1 Father Puller does not discuss St. Luke xxii. 32 because it is cited 
by the Vatican Council in connexion with Papal infallibility, not in con- 
nexion with jurisdiction. This is of course reasonable. Since, however, 
the underlying reason why the passage is supposed to support the in- 


fallibility is doubtless that it is thought to assume the jurisdiction, it is 
convenient to refer to it in an article like our own. 
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to find a serious argument that, because our Lord said to 
St. Peter that he was the man of rock, and upon this rock He 
would build His Church, and commanded him to feed and 
tend his sheep, and bade him stablish his brethren when once 
he had turned again, therefore he and all his successors in the 
See of Rome have an exclusive jurisdiction of the most 
special kind. It would be possible that an interpretation 
which, from a merely critical point of view, would seem rather 
to add to the words of Holy Scripture than to explain them, 
might derive such support from a continuous tradition of 
Christian explanation as to be entitled, to say nothing more, 
to very serious consideration. But such a tradition is exactly 
what is lacking in the case of these passages. Father Puller 
discusses at some length (pp. 90-106) the patristic comments 
on our Lord’s words at Czsarea Philippi (St. Matt. xvi. 
17-19). Those who have taken the trouble to collect and 
study statements of the Fathers which refer to them can 
hardly do otherwise than corroborate his conclusion that ‘a 
Catholic will find himself in good company, whether he 
interpret the “rock” as meaning the true faith in our Lord’s 
Messiahship and Godhead, or as meaning Christ, or as mean- 
ing St. Peter’ (p. 106). We would add that it is peculiarly 
significant that a writer like St. Augustine should in different 
places in his writings interpret the passage differently,’ and 
it is fair to ask whether, if it had the force which the Vatican 
Council? ascribed to it, and which Roman writers generally 
represent it as possessing, it is likely that in typical teaching 
of the early Church there should be wide differences as to 
what it means. 

Father Puller has written a careful note (pp. 371-91) on 
St. John xxi. 15-17. We are again able to accept his state- 
ment of the patristic evidence as fair and satisfying. There is 
good reason for thinking it typical that St. Augustine should 
regard the commission then given to St. Peter as apply- 
ing equally to all the Apostles, though addressed to him be- 
cause the first in order,’ and that St. Cyril of Alexandria should 
think the words do not convey a special gift, but are a 
renewal of the Apostolic power, designed in order to cleanse 
away the effects of his fall;‘ and we may therefore ask 

1 E.g. Psal. c. part. Don. (the apostolate of St. Peter); Ja Psal. xxx. 
Enarr. iii. 5, In Psal. lxix. Enarr. 4 (St. Peter); Serm. Ixxvi. 1, Tract. 
in Evang. Joan. cxxiv. § (Christ). Cf. Retract. i. 21. 


2 Conc. Vat. Constitutio Dogmatica prima de Ecclesia Christi, cap. i. 
8 St. Aug. Sevm. cexcv. 4, ccxcvi. 3, 5, 11; De Agon. Christ. xxx. 


(§ 32) 


«St. Cyr. Alex. Comm. in Joan. Ev. book xii. (on xxi. 15-17). 
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whether, in view of this, it is likely that the Vatican Council! 
has made a legitimate use of the passage. 

Had Father Puller discussed St. Luke xxii. 32, he would 
have been able to show that the Fathers, generally, do not 
seem to have observed in that passage any bearing on the 
government of the Church,’ and that if St. Chrysostom does, 
in one of his Homilies on the Acts,? regard it as a reason 
for the prominent part taken by St. Peter in the election of 
St. Matthias, he elsewhere‘ interprets it as referring simply 
to St. Peter’s own personal life. 

We do not mean to say that because interpretations of 
parts of Holy Scripture are different from those frequently 
found in the Fathers therefore they must necessarily be wrong. 
But we do say that the unquestionable fact that the attitude 
of the Vatican Council towards the passages we have men- 
tioned is altogether different from the patristic attitude, is very 
difficult to explain on the Roman hypothesis that our Lord 
on the three occasions which the passages describe was 
bestowing on St. Peter a distinctive power which would make 
the Christian system essentially different from what it would 
otherwise be. 

We can imagine a Roman Catholic replying to what we 
have hitherto said, ‘ Yes, it is to you a real difficulty to recon- 
cile the teaching of the Vatican Council with the patristic 
interpretations of the passages to which you have referred. 
But your difficulty arises because you misconceive the stand- 
point of the Fathers. Had they lived at a time when the 
position of the See of Rome had been much discussed, and its 
powers widely questioned, these passages would have assumed 
in their eyes the importance which they have in the eyes of 


1 Vat. Conc. Constitutio Dogmatica prima de Ecclesia Christi, cap. i. 

* Tertullian (De Fuga in Persecut. 2) regards it as showing that the 
power of Satan in temptation is under the control of God. St. Cyprian 
(Ep. vii. 5; De Orat. Dom. 30) uses it as a proof that Christ prays for 
our sins. St. Hilary of Poitiers (De Trinitate, x. 38), St. Basil (Hom. de 
Humilitate, 4), St. Ambrose (/z Psal. xlitz. 40) and St. Augustine (/n 
Psal. cxviit. Serm. xiii. 3) quote it as an illustration of the general deal- 
ings of God with men. St. Augustine elsewhere (De Graz. et Lib. Ard. 9) 
and St. Jerome (Déal. c. Pelag. ii. 16) refer to it as illustrating man’s 
need of Divine grace. Pseudo-Ignatius (Ad Smyrn. long recension, 7) 
and the Apostolical Constitutions (vi. 5) take it as referring to all the 
Apostles. St. Leo (Sevm. iv. 3, 4) sees in it a special reference to St. 
Peter ; cf. St. Greg. Magn. Zf. v. 20, vii. 40; St. Bern. De error. Abael. 
pref. The treatment of the passage from the Roman point of view in 
Bellarmine, De Verbo Dei, iii. §; De Roman. Pontif. i. 20, iv. 3, 6, will 
not bear to be tested by the patristic evidence. 

8 St. Chrys. Jz Act. Ap. Homi. iii. 3. 

4 St. Chrys. Jz S. Mat. Hom. \xxxii. 3. 
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modern writers, But living as the Fathers did in an atmo- 
sphere of unquestioning recognition of the peculiar jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Rome, and accustomed as they were to take 
it for granted that St. Peter and his successors possessed 
powers of a unique kind, it would be only natural that the 
meaning of these statements of the Gospels should not appear 
to them to be of vital importance, and that they therefore 
might tolerate different explanations of them. The evidence 
for a truth after controversy bears a different aspect from the 
same evidence for the same truth before it. After the con- 
troversy each part of the testimony has been duly weighed, 
the exact bearing and value of it has been noted, the general 
position of a thoughtful man can, to at any rate a great 
extent, be accurately determined from his view of particular 
points. Before the controversy there is very little attention 
to the details of the evidence, while there is a strong grasp on 
the truth itself. The variations in the explanations of our 
Lord’s words are indeed significant, but the signification is 
altogether different from that which you assume. It is that 
the position of the Roman See had never been denied.’ 

We question whether such a line of argument would suffi- 
ciently explain the prevalence of the interpretations we have 
noted. But, however that may be, it is to be observed that 
such an unquestioning recognition as it assumes would leave 
its mark on the history of the times, From this point of view 
the value of Father Puller’s investigations is very great. His 
accurate and skilful accounts of the policy of Pope Victor on 
the Paschal question and its results, and of the controversy on 
the subject of Baptism between Pope Stephen and St. Cyprian, 
are as useful as they are interesting. For the details of those 
accounts we must refer our readers to the book itself. But 
we must notice what is to us the true significance of these 
well-worn histories. The question is less what Victor might 
claim or Polycrates might say, than how the whole matter 
was received by the Church. If the declaration of Victor 
that the Asiatics were ‘ utterly separated from communion’! 
had no effect whatever in separating them from the unity of 
the Church as a whole, there can hardly have been a universal 
and unquestioning recognition of the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Rome. Though the words of Polycrates in 
defying the Pope that it is right ‘to obey God rather than 


1 Eus. Hist. Eccl. v. 24 (§ 8), dxowavnrovs mavras apdnv rovs éxeioe 
avaxnputrwv adedpovs. Cf. Socrates, Hist. Eccl. v. 22 (§ 16), 6 ris ‘Popns 
énioxorros Bixrwp dpuetpa Oeppavbeis dxowwwvnoiay Tots ev TH Agia Teaoaperkat- 
Sexarirais améorei\ev. 
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men’! might be explained as the result of hasty temper or 
the inconsistency of a controversialist, the solid fact of the 
attitude of the Church remains. 

In the particular controversy between Pope Stephen and 
St. Cyprian, there is no room for doubt that Stephen was 
right and Cyprian was wrong. The judgment of the Church 
has decided that Baptism by laymen and schismatics is valid 
Baptism. But the question is not whether Stephen was right, 
but whether his action in the matter had any peculiar signi- 
ficance. And here again it is of less importance what 
particular phrases were used on either side than what the 
Church thought of the whole matter. The language of St. 
Cyprian, which seems to imply his equality, in some sense, 
with the Pope ;? his indignation at what he calls the ‘ pride’ 
and ‘impertinence’ of the Bishop of Rome,’ might perhaps be 
explained by the personal character of St. Cyprian himself. 
The attitude of the Church is, on the modern Roman hypo- 
thesis, more difficult to explain. There is every reason for 
supposing that St. Vincent of Lerins and St. Augustine are 
typical on this point. They are both clear that Pope Stephen 
was right and St. Cyprian was wrong in the particular matter 
of dispute. But they are no less clear that the judgment of 
the Pope was not in itself of special importance. If St. 
Vincent regarded the position of the Roman Bishop as making 
it his duty to aim at being the most prominent of all the 
Bishops in his devotion to the Faith, the reason why, in his 
eyes, it might be known that the North African attempt to 
introduce a new custom was wrong, was not because Stephen 
condemned it, but because it was‘ contrary to the Law of God, 
to the rule of the whole Church, to the practice and custom 
of our Fathers.’ And St. Augustine in pleading, in defence 
of St. Cyprian’s real loyalty to truth, that if a General 
Council had at that time decided the question, St. Cyprian 
would no doubt have yielded to its decision,® used an argu- 
ment which would hardly have been possible if he had asso- 
ciated any special jurisdiction with the See of Rome. 

If, then, we are inclined to think that Father Puller makes 
a little too much of some expressions in formal salutations,’ 
and some words uttered in the heat of controversy,’ we are 
strongly of opinion that the attitude of the Church at large 


1 Eus. zbid. v. 24 (§ 6). 

2 St. Cyp. Epp. iii. 1, xlix. 1, lii. 1, xxiv. 1. 3 Ibid. Ep. \xxiv. 1. 
4 St. Vinc. Ler. Commonttorium, 6 (§ 16). 

5 St. Aug. De Baft. c. Donat. ii. 4 (§ 5), iv. 5 (§ 7). 

6 E.g. St. Cyp. Ep. xlviii. 7 bid, \xxiv. 1. 
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in the two controversies to which we have referred is a very 
serious obstacle to believing that the position of the Bishop 
of Rome in the second and third centuries was in essence the 
same as that which is now claimed by the Pope.! 

But the most interesting individual case on which Father 
Puller dwells is that of Meletius. Meletius was Bishop of 
Antioch in the fourth century. At the time of his appoint- 
ment he was, to a certain extent, under a cloud. He had 
been suspected of sympathizing with the heresy of Arius, and 
had associated himself with Arians.? But his election was 
promoted by Catholics and Arians alike. Theodoret* records 
how the Arians supposed he agreed with them, and the 
Catholics knew his faith was as sound as his character was 
high. It was not long before the new Bishop gave unmistak- 
able proof of his doctrinal belief, and declared, in the language 
of Nicza, that the Son is of the same Essence as the Father. 
Antioch was an Arian stronghold, and the Arians were infu- 
riated at the mistake they had made. They lost no time in 
attempting to recover their ground. It was an easy matter 
to obtain a decree from the Emperor Constantius banishing 
Meletius, and to secure the appointment of an Arian named 
Euzoius in his place. Meletius became an exile, but his 
friends at Antioch did not cease to regard him as their 
Bishop. He was to them the teacher who was suffering be- 
cause of his belief in the Deity of Christ, the ruler in whom 
their hopes for unity in the Church at Antioch had lain, the 
warm-hearted man who had won their love. But their posi- 
tion was one of great difficulty. The Arians with their new 
Bishop Euzoius were in power, and held possession of the 
churches within the city. The followers of Meletius were 
driven to hold their services in the old part of the city in the 
Church of the Apostles. But their greatest embarrassment 
did not consist in the hostility of the Arians. They were 
separated from Christians holding the orthodox faith, for 
declaring which Meletius had been banished. Fora respected 
Priest named Paulinus and a small body of Catholic Chris- 

1 It should be observed that this method of argument holds good 
whether St. Cyprian was excommunicated by Pope Stephen or not. On 
that point, however, we agree with Father Puller (pp. 81-6, 325-33) that 
the evidence shows that the Pope excommunicated St. Cyprian. The 
other view is taken by Valesius in his note on Eus. Ast. Ecc. vii. 5 (§ 3), 
and he is followed by Archbishop Benson in his article on St. Cyprian in 
the Dictionary of Christian Biography, i. 750, note p. 

? Socrates, Hist. Ecc. ii. 44 (§ 2). 3 Theodoret, Aizst. Ecc. ii. 27. 

* The language of the Oratio in Fun. Melet. of St. Gregory of Nyssa 


is of an exaggerated kind, but it shows the esteem in which Meletius was 
held. Cf. St. Chrys. Hom. in S. Melet. 
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tians had from the first regarded the position of Meletius as 
being compromised by his past association with heresy ; and 
his election to the See of Antioch, and his consecration as 
Bishop, as being invalid because both were the work of Arians, 
There was thus a third party, consisting of sternly rigid 
Catholics, holding separate services in a small church which 
Euzoius, in his respect for the personal character of Paulinus, 
allowed them to use. 

In November 361 the Emperor Constantius, whose reign 
had been a continuous misfortune for the defenders of the truth 
of the Deity of Christ, died. His successor, Julian, was a 
pagan and an apostate from Christianity, and, while his reign 
was a little later to be marked by the persecution of Chris- 
tians, his accession at least set the Church free from such a 
false friendship as that of Constantius, and for a short time 
there was peace. It was felt by many Christians that the 
necessity of promoting unity among themselves was great. 
In 362 a synod was convened at Alexandria. Eusebius of 
Vercelli advocated the holding of the council, but the promi- 
nent name in connexion with it is that of its president, 
Athanasius. It considered among other matters the case of 
Meletius. Its decision was marked by the large-hearted wisdom 
we should expect to find in proceedings which Athanasius 
influenced. A veil was to be thrown over much in the past 
if for the future there was clear acceptance of the truth. The 
party of Paulinus and that of the followers of Meletius were 
to unite—a step involving the recognition of Meletius as 
Bishop.'! Peace might have been made at Antioch, but before 
a commission sent from Alexandria had arrived there, Lucifer 
of Calaris—who had on a former occasion, in company with 
Eusebius of Vercelli, been a representative of the Bishop of 
Rome—consecrated Paulinus Bishop of Antioch. There is 
no reason for supposing that in so acting he represented Pope 
Liberius, but in the troubles that followed, and continued 
for years, the episcopate of Paulinus, not that of Meletius,? was 


1 There does not appear to be any reason to doubt that this is the 
right interpretation of the Zomus ad Antiochenos, 3. Cf. Montfaucon’s 
note in the Benedictine edition of the works of St. Chrysostom, tom. i., 
p. 690. We are indebted to Father Puller for calling attention to this note; 
see Zhe Primitive Saints and the See of Rome, p. 165, note 1. 

2 There is no sufficient ground for questioning this because of the 
statement of St. Jerome in £7. xvi. 2, ‘ Meletius, Vitalis, atque Paulinus 
tibi hzrere se dicunt.’ The point is not whether there was confusion at 
Antioch, but the importance which the Church at large attached to the 
line of action taken by the Pope when it was fully known. The tone of a 
passage in St. Basil, ZZ. ccxlvi. 2, is instructive on this subject. We 
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recognised by the Church at Rome. Egypt joined with the 
West in approving of the party of Paulinus, and abstaining 
from communion with Meletius. St. Athanasius had old ties 
of friendship with those who were associated with Paulinus, and 
had been grieved at the attitude of Meletius towards himself.! 
In the East generally, Meletius was recognized as Bishop. 
He presided in 381 at the Council of Constantinople, which 
became the second (Ecumenical Council. He died regarded 
as a saint. 

We have retold this well-known history because we think 
there are more points than one in which Father Puller would 
have been wise to anticipate hostile criticism. A recognition 
that Lucifer of Calaris and Eusebius of Vercelli had previously 
represented the Bishop of Rome would have afforded an 
opportunity for pointing out that there is no reason to suppose 
that Lucifer at Antioch or Eusebius at Alexandria was acting 
on behalf of the Pope, and that even if both of them had 
been so acting, no argument could thence be rightly derived 
in support of the Papal claims,’ or to depreciate inferences 
from the history of Meletius. An explanation of the attitude 
of Athanasius would have made a clearer understanding of 
the history possible for those previously unacquainted with its 
details, while it would have supplied an opening for a valuable 
illustration of the important fact that the question is not 
whether Meletius had the approval of an individual, however 
eminent, but whether his position as a Catholic Christian was 
recognized widely during his life and universally after his 
death. 

These are, therefore, features of Father Puller’s account 
of Meletius which we venture to criticize. But we have no 
doubt whatever as to the soundness of the main contention— 
that the papal claims involve inconsistencies with the history 
of Antioch and the attitude of the Church towards Meletius. 
In his past history there was not an entire absence of dis- 
creditable incidents ; among the rival bishops he was one who 
was not recognized by the See of Rome; he lived in com- 
munion with other Christians ; he presided at a council which 
became (Ecumenical; he was acknowledged by the whole 
Church as a saint after his death. While we have criticized 


think, however, it would have been well if Father Puller had referred to 
St. Jerome, z.s. 

' St. Basil, ZZ. Ixxxix. 2. 

* It is worth while to notice in this connexion that they were in com- 
plete opposition to one another with regard to the right course to be 
pursued at Antioch. See Socrates, Ast. Eccl. iii. 9 ; Sozomen, Hist. 
Eccl. v. 12, 13; Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. iii. 2. 
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some details, we do not remember to have met elsewhere 
with so powerful a statement of the bearing of the main 
points in the history of Meletius on the papal claims as we 
find in The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. 

We can imagine, again, a Roman controversialist making 
a further reply. It might be admitted that a natural inter- 
pretation of the three incidents to which we have referred is 
not favourable to the present Roman standpoint, but it might 
at the same time be urged that such arguments are very 
much matters of inference, and as such uncertain, while there 
may be found in the Fathers the strongest statements with 
reference to the authority and powers of the Bishop of Rome. 
We can imagine such a controversialist saying to us, If St. 
Cyprian could describe the Church at Rome as the ‘ root and 
womb of the Catholic Church,’! could he mean anything else 
than that the Church’s life must come from Rome? When St. 
Ambrose declared ‘ Where is Peter there is the Church,’ ? did 
he not imply that communion with the See of Peter is neces- 
sary for communion in the Church? Did not St. Jerome? 
declare with the greatest vehemence that he was ‘associated 
in communion with the chair of Peter,’ that ‘upon that Rock 
the Church’ was ‘ built,’ that ‘whosoever should eat the Lamb 
outside that house’ was ‘ profane,’ that ‘he who gathers not 
with’ the Bishop of Rome ‘scatters’? And since St. Leo 
regarded his own position in occupying the See of Rome as 
corresponding to that of St. Peter,‘ and said of St. Peter that 
he governs all bishops in a peculiar manner,’ and has had a 
‘great and wonderful share in’ the Divine ‘ power’ ‘ assigned’ 
to him by the ‘ Divine condescension, ® and is ‘as a kind of 
head,’ from which the ‘ gifts’ of God ‘flow into the whole 
body, so that anyone who has dared to depart from the solid 
foundation of Peter may understand that he has no share in 
the Divine mystery,’” must he not have thought that to be 
separated from Rome was to be separated from the life of 
Christ? Or, if Eastern testimony is required, did not St. 

' St. Cyp. Zp. xlv. 2: ‘Ecclesize Catholicze radicem et matricem.’ 

2 St. Ambrose, Jz Psalm. xl. Enarr. 30: ‘Ubi ergo Petrus, ibi 
Ecclesia; ubi Ecclesia, ibi nulla mors, sed vita zterna.’ 

3 St. Jerome, ZZ. xv.2: ‘Ego nullum primum nisi Christum sequens, 


Beatitudini tue, id est, cathedrze Petri, communione consocior. Super 
illam Petram zedificatam Ecclesiam scio. Quicumque extra hanc domum 


agnum comederit, prophanus est. . . . Quicumque tecum non colligit, 
spargit : hoc est, qui Christi non est, Antichristi est.’ 
4 St. Leo, Serm. iii. 3, v. 4. 


5 {bid. iv. 2: ‘Quamvis in populo Dei multi sacerdotes sint, omnes 
tamen proprie regat Petrus, quos principaliter regit et Christus.’ 
’ Tbid. 


7 St. Leo, £9. x, 1. 
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Chrysostom speak of St. Peter as possessing the ‘ presidency 
over the brethren, that is, the other Apostles, and as being 
the ‘teacher,’ ‘ not of’ the ‘throne’ of Jerusalem, ‘ but of the 
world’?' Does it not follow that the supposed inferences 
from the histories of Victor and Stephen and Meletius must 
be set aside in favour of these and other express statements 
df the prerogatives of the Roman See? 

In replying to such an argument, we demur in the first 
place to its main contention. Inferences from history are not 
necessarily an inferior type of testimony to the words of 
great writers. What men do is sometimes more important 
than what they say. And the inferences referred to are indi- 
cative of the attitude of the Church as a whole, the statements 
which have been quoted are by individuals. It may often 
happen that an individual, even one who is learned and saintly, 
in a fit of temper, or in his eagerness to promote a particular 
cause, may say more than he could really justify ; the evidence 
of the general line taken by Christians supplies a more solid 
fact. As we refused before to look upon particular expres- 
sions of Polycrates or Cyprian as affording firm ground for 
an argument against the papal claims, so now we may point 
out that too great importance may easily be attached to such 
passages as those which have been quoted last. In the second 
place, there is much to be said about the quotations them- 
selves. In placing them in the mouth of our imaginary 
opponent, we have selected passages which are among the 
most striking of those commonly cited by Roman controver- 
sialists. The limits of our space compel brevity, but our 
selections are those which, from our observation of the con- 
troversy, we think a Roman writer would be likely to choose. 

The passage from St. Jerome affords an excellent illustra- 
tion of the truth of our statement that a great writer may hastily 
say what he could not deliberately defend. Father Puller 
writes truly of it :— 

‘In all the writings of the Fathers during the first four centuries 
this passage stands alone. Of course, no Catholic would dream of 
departing from the general teaching of the Fathers in order to adhere 
to the exaggerated statements of one young man, who was in sore 
perplexity. We can make excuses for him, we can try and see how 
he ever came to use such words, but we unhesitatingly set them 
aside as exaggerated and unworthy. If they are taken literally and 
accepted, we must say that all the glorious Eastern saints ? of that 

' St. Chrys. Jz S. Joan. Hom. \xxxviii. 1. 

* If we take 376 A.D. as the date of this letter, it was written after the 
death of St. Athanasius. Possibly Father Puller had this in his mind. 


Or, as he uses the words ‘of that age,’ he is perhaps not reckoning 
Egypt with the East. 





The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. Aprit 
age were living in deadly sin. They were supporting those who were 
“profane ” ; they were communicating with those who were “ not in 
the ark,” and who were off “the rock.” Take St. Basil as an 
example. He was the great leader of the Catholic army of the East ; 
fighting a tremendous battle with heresy ; undoubtedly the most 
heroic man of his time. Not a comparative novice like St. Jerome, 
who had only been baptized ten years before, but a man in the 
maturity of his power, forty-seven years old, the metropolitan of the 
great see of Czsarea in Cappadocia. He also had before him the 
same question to decide. Should he communicate with Meletius, 
whom Rome rejected, or with Paulinus, whom Rome supported? 
He decided the question by communicating with Meletius and by 
rejecting Paulinus’ (pp. 170, 171). 


The words of St. Jerome are therefore, as Father Puller 
thus vigorously points out, words of youth,' which would lead 
to the practical conclusion of condemning some of the most 
illustrious names in the history of the Church. It may further 
be observed that we are not without proof that they do not 
represent the permanent opinion even of St. Jerome himself. 
Though too much may sometimes have been made of the 
famous passage in the letter to Evangelus,’ it may at least be 
said that St. Jerome, in attacking a Roman custom, could hardly 
have written, ‘If authority be asked for, the world is greater 
than the city, *‘ Why do you cite to me the practice of one 
city?’* if his glowing language about Rome in the earlier 
letter ° was both without exaggeration and rightly expressive 
of his settled belief. 

The passage in St. Ambrose can afford no support to the 
papal claims with any who have not already on other grounds 
accepted them. For there is nothing whatever to show that, 
when St. Ambrose speaks of ‘ Peter,’ Rome is at all in his 
mind. And it must on other evidence be determined what 


1 If the letter was written in 376 A.D. he was about thirty years old. 
He was baptized in 366 A.D. 

* St. Jerome, Zf. cxlvi. 

3 Jbid. : ‘Si auctoritas queeritur, orbis major est Urbe.’ 

4 Jbid.: * Quid mihi profers unius urbis consuetudinem ?’ 

> Vallarsi, notes on Zfzstola cxlvi.: ‘Scripta incerto tempore.’ In 
his preface (tom. i. p. lxiv) he says he thinks it must be later than 386 A.D., 
and there is some reason for thinking it to be very considerably later than 
LEpistola xv. See Gore, The Ministry of the Christian Church, p. 172, 
note 1. If, however, it should be of about the same date, it affords a still 
more forcible indication that the expressions in /fzs¢o/a xv. do not 
represent St. Jerome’s settled state of mind. 

6 This is obvious on reading the whole passage: ‘Ergo persecutor 
super terram et in infernum cadit ; Christus super resurrecturos, Christus 
super petram, Christus super Ecclesiam. Audi quomodo super Ecclesiam 
cadat. Retro erat Petrus et sequebatur eum cum a Judzis ad Caiphze 
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are the necessary means to such communion with St. Peter as 
that of which he speaks.' We regard this passage as having 
so little bearing on this particular controversy, that Father 
Puller is entirely justified in not mentioning it? 

Father Puller discusses at some length St. Cyprian’s 
phrase, ‘the root and womb of the Catholic Church,’ and his 
treatment of it supplies an excellent example of the right way 
of ascertaining the true meaning of patristic language. He 
explains St. Cyprian’s use of words by comparing other 
passages. He recalls the occasion on which the letter in 
which the phrase occurs was written. He shows how, in the 
circumstances under which it was composed,’ the sentence 
which contains it would be meaningless if the phrase meant the 
Church of Rome, and can yield a satisfactory sense only when 
it is interpreted as ‘the root and womb which is the Catholic 
Church ’—that is, ‘ fellowship with the Church at large.’ 


‘On account of the schism raging in the local Church of Rome, 
the difficulty was to decide which was the true Church of Rome. If 
the Roman Church was itself “the root and womb,” then, whether 
they joined Cornelius or Novatian, they would suppose that they had 
adhered to “the root and womb.” But St. Cyprian’s advice was 
evidently meant to help them to discriminate. He in effect tells 
them: “You must adhere to that party which shall prove itself to 
have a right to the communion of the Catholic Church. . . . You 
must avoid separatist cliques, and abide in Catholic unity. So my 
advice is, Hold to the root and womb of the Christians—I mean, 
your mother, the Catholic Church”? (p. 344). 


We consider his dissertation satisfactorily shows that the 


domum Synagoge principis duceretur. Ipse est Petrus cui dixit “Tu es 
Petrus et super hanc petram edificabo Ecclesiam meam.” Ubi ergo 
Petrus, ibi Ecclesia ; ubi Ecclesia, ibi nulla mors, sed vita eterna. Et 
ideo addidit, “Et porte inferi non pravalebunt ei}; et tibi dabo claves 
regni celorum.” Beatus Petrus, cui non inferorum porta prevaluit, non 
celi porta se clausit ; sed e contrario destruxit inferni vestibula, patefecit 
celestia. In terris itaque positus celum aperuit, inferos clausit.’ St. 
Ambrose, /z Psal. xl. Enarr. 30. It can only be by entirely separating 
the words ‘Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia’ from their context that Schouppe 
(Elementa Theologia Dogmatic, tract. iii. § 267) can say they are 
equivalent to ‘ Ubi Papa, ibi Ecclesia,’ or that Mr. Rivington (Appeal to 
History, p. 29) can quote them as the climax of a paragraph, as if they 
conclusively established the jurisdiction of the Pope. 

1 On what we regard as the Catholic doctrine of the Church all who 
are in communion with the Episcopate are in communion with St. Peter. 

? Other passages in St. Ambrose sometimes cited by Roman writers 
are Ef. xi. 4 and De excessu fratris sui Satyri, i. 47. 

’ The question which was at the time under discussion was whether 
Cornelius or Novatian was the rightful Bishop of Rome. The whole cir- 
cumstances of the writing of the letter are clearly explained by Father 


Puller, pp. 342, 343- 
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phrase which is sometimes triumphantly quoted by Roman 
controversialists can bear the meaning which they have 
assigned to it only when it is separated from its context, 
interpreted independently of St. Cyprian’s language elsewhere, 
and dissociated from the historical facts because of which it 
was written.! 

When St. Chrysostom speaks of St. Peter as being 
entrusted with the ‘presidency over the brethren,’ he means 
by ‘the brethren,’ as Father Puller clearly shows,? not the 
Apostles, but Christians generally. When he says that St. 
Peter was the teacher of the world he refers, not to any 
special powers of St. Peter, but to the universal jurisdiction 
which was characteristic of the office of all the Apostles, as is 
shown by his similar statements about St. John and St. Paul.3 
No fair interpretation of the language of St. Chrysostom can 
base upon it any support for the theory of the exclusive 
special jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome. 

We should have welcomed a fuller treatment of the teach- 
ing of St. Leo than The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome 
affords, both because, if we may judge from the contents of 
this book, a discussion of the subject by Father Puller would 
have been a great intellectual treat, and also because of its 
importance in the controversy. The works of St. Leo are not 


without indications that the point of view which bears some 
resemblance to the contention of modern Rome had not 
obtained exclusive possession of his mind.‘ But it cannot 


1 The whole ‘Note B’ on St. Cyprian on pp. 334-363 is admirable. 
We may notice that the interpretation of ‘catholica ecclesia’ (Z/. 
Cornelii ad Cyp. printed as Ef. xlvi. of the Cyprianic Epistles) and 
kaOodixy exkAnoia (Eus. A77zst. Eccl. vi. 43, § 11) given on pp. 336-8 
derives additional support from the reference to the numbers of the 
clergy at Rome which immediately follows in Eusebius (§ 12). 

? See pp. 385-7. ‘H mpooracia rv adeApayv (the rule or presidency 
over the brethren) and 4 mpooracia ray mpoBarwv (the rule or presidency 
over the sheep) are used as equivalent. 

3 St. Chrys. Ja S. Foan. Hom. i. 1, \xxxviii. 2 ; Jn Ep. tz. ad Cor. Hom. 
xv. (2. 

4 Thus in Serm. |xxxii. 6, 7, he says with reference to St. Peter and 
St. Paul: ‘Unde duo ista preclara divini seminis germina in quantam 
sobolem pullularint, beatorum millia Martyrum protestantur: que 
Apostolicorum zemula triumphorum, urbem nostram purpuratis et longe 
lateque rutilantibus populis ambierunt, et quasi ex multarum honore 
gemmarum conserto uno diademate coronarunt. De quo presidio, 
Dilectissimi, divinitus nobis ad exemplum patientiz et confirmationem 
fidei przeparato, universaliter quidem in omnium sanctorum commemora- 
tione latandum est, sed in horum excellentia patrum merito est ex- 
ultantius gloriandum, quos gratia Dei in tantum apicem inter omnia 
Ecclesia membra provexit, ut eos in corpore, cui caput est Christus, 
guast geminum construeret lumen oculorum. De quorum meritis atque 
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with fairness be denied that the claims which he makes for 
St. Peter and for his own see are great indeed. He says dis- 
tinctly that the ‘power’ given to St. Peter differed in some 
respect from that which the other Apostles possessed,' declares 
that their powers were received by them through him,? and 
regards the position of St. Peter as passing on to his ‘heirs’ 
in the Bishopric of Rome.* Whether he would himself have 
made the assertion that to be out of communion with himself 
was to be separated from the life of Christ, there is not 
evidence to show; it is likely enough he would have shrunk 
from so extreme a conclusion ; but it would be no more than 
a logical inference from what he certainly said. What, then, 
is the bearing of this remarkable teaching on our present sub- 
ject? The right answer to such a question depends entirely 
on the relation of it to that of the other Fathers. If St. Leo 
is in this respect a representative teacher, it is the doctrine of 
the Church. If he is not so representative, it is no more than 
an individual opinion. If it is the case, as we believe it to be, 
that there is nothing in the permanent belief of St. Jerome, 
and nothing in the writings of any other great teacher of the 
first five centuries,‘ which may rightly be regarded as parallel 
to it, this opinion has no claim upon us because it was advo- 
cated by St. Leo. The value of St. Leo’s statements on the 
doctrine of the Incarnation can hardly be exaggerated ; in 
other matters he is a teacher of great power and great 
authority ; it does not therefore follow that all his opinions 
are true. We do not accept Universalism because St. Gregory 
of Nyssa probably * taught it, or deny free-will because parts of 
the theology of St. Augustine do not leave room for its being 
consistently ® held. What is important in every case is not 
what an individual believed, but what was the doctrine of the 
Church of God. There are weak points in the knowledge, or 
virtutibus, quae omnem loquendi superant facultatem, nihil diversum, 
nihil debemus sentire discretum: quia illos et electio pares et labor 
similes et finis fecit zequales.’ 
1 St. Leo, Serm. iv. 2. * St. Leo, ZA. x. 1. 
3 St. Leo, Serm. v. 4. 

__ * Perhaps the nearest approach to it is in Optatus, De schis. Donat. 
ll. 2-4. 

7 We have used the word ‘ probably’ because, while passages in the 
Oratio catechetica and in De anima et resur. appear to be definitely Uni- 
versalistic, parts of the former treatise are difficult to reconcile with such 
a view ; and in the Oratio adv. eos gui differunt Baptismum St. Gregory 


writes as if the wilful postponement of Baptism endangered eternal 
salvation. 

® The writings of St. Augustine on the doctrine of Grace show marks 
of a conflict in his mind between an absolute predestination logically 
pressed upon him and an inward conviction of the reality of free-will. 
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the logic, or the submission, of almost every one. In the study 
of the Fathers what is individual has always to be separated 
off from what is the common stream of truth.' There is no 
doctrinal, or historical, or logical difficulty in a supposition 
that St. Leo may have exaggerated the position and powers 
of his see. 

Our regret, therefore, that Father Puller did not find room 
for an Appendix containing careful treatment of the exact 
nature of the opinion of St. Leo, and of the inferences which 
may rightly be deduced from it, is unmingled with any 
suspicion that such an addition would have given cause 
for doubt that he is right in holding that the teaching of 
the Saints of the Primitive Church does not support the 
present claims of the Pope. 

The sixth and seventh chapters of Zhe Primitive Saints 
and the See of Rome, which are specially on the unity of the 
Church, are of very great weight. The instances given of 
recognized Saints who were out of communion with Rome 
will bear investigation. Cardinal Wiseman’s unfortunate 
statement, ‘ According to the doctrine of the ancient Fathers, 
it is easy to ascertain who are the Church Catholic, and who 
are ina state of schism, by simply discovering who are in 
communion with the See of Rome, and who are not,’ ? is shown 
to be in conflict with many facts. The literary skill which 
has made these chapters a pleasure to read, is scarcely less 
than the learning which has supplied the materials for them. 

We need not pursue a subject which it has been con- 
venient, for the purposes of the present article, to consider 
side by side with the question of the jurisdiction of Rome 
further than to express our wish that there had been room 
for a fuller treatment of the patristic teaching on the unity 
of the Church as distinct from inferences from facts, and 
especially for a note on St. Augustine. In his various contro- 
versial writings against the Donatists St. Augustine is really 
discussing the nature of the Catholic Church. Had he thought 
the decision of the Bishop of Rome a binding judgment, 


1 Cf. Mohler, Symbolik, §§ 37, 38, ‘No individual, as such, reaches 
this infallibility, For the Catholic always regards the individual only as 
a member of the whole, as living and breathing in it. . . . Only when 
feeling, thinking, willing in its spirit, is he infallible ;? ‘The Church is 
the Body of the Lord. She is in her totality His visible form, His abid- 
ing ever self-renewing Humanity, His perpetual Revelation ; in the whole 
He rests unbroken ; to the whole all His promises, all His gifts, have 
been bequeathed, to no individual by himself as such since the days of 
the Apostles.’ 

* Dublin Review, August 1839, p. 163. 
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or communion with the See of Rome a necessity for the 
Church’s life, it is almost inconceivable he should have written 
as hedid. It is the decision of the Church as a whole to which 
he appeals ; it is unity with other Christians, not with a parti- 
cular see, which he regards as necessary.'! “ And this is the 
case not in a few letters or one short treatise, but in a long 
series of most elaborate controversial works. We should be 
false to the principle we wish most of all to emphasize if we 
thought the opinion of one Father, however eminent, decided 
a question ; but the weight of the teaching of St. Augustine in 
corroborating what other statements and many facts make 
plain is to us very great and very significant. 

There is, we believe, a conception of the Catholic Church 
which may be shown to have been held in the first five 
Christian centuries. It includes the necessity of union, 
through appointed channels, with the life of Christ, and there- 
fore of the Sacraments. It includes the necessity of the 
episcopate both that the Bishops may be rulers and teachers, 
and because they are necessary for the full maintenance of 
Sacramental contact with Christ. It does not include the 
necessity of communion with any particular see.? 

We can again imagine a Roman controversialist replying 
to usin a somewhat different strain from before, not now main- 
taining that the true key to the teaching of the Fathers is to 
be found in the recognition that the full Roman claims had in 
their day always been known, and never been questioned, 
but, while admitting that these claims were unfamiliar to them, 
demanding that they are to be accepted as part of the de- 
velopment of doctrine within the Church. There is a school 
of Roman writers which frankly admits that the Vatican de- 
crees would have seemed strange to the Fathers of the early 
Church, and that the doctrine which the decrees contain was 
not recognized by them.’ A representative of this school 


1 See especially De Baft. c. Donat., C. Lit. Petil. ii. passim. 

? The following references are illustrative of the patristic doctrine, 
but its true nature can hardly be fully gathered from detached passages. 
St. Augustine’s anti-Donatist treatises generally are most valuable on the 
subject. St. Ignat. Zp. ad Smyr. 8, Ep. ad Philad. 3, 43; Irenzus, 
C. Her. IV. xl. 2, xlii. 1; Tertul. De Pres. Heret. 32; St. Cyp. Epp. 
xxvii. I, lxix. 8; St. Aug. C. Zzt. Pedzl. ii. 51 (§ 118). 

% The most powerful defence of the theory referred to is still Cardinal 
Newman’s Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. It may be 
worth while to notice that a writer in the Zadlet of September 9, 1893, 
admitted that ‘Had the Vatican Decrees been laid before St. Cyprian, 
likely enough he would not have recognized them as his own belief, or 
even the legitimate deductions therefrom’ (p. 408), and the theory has 
probably influenced many who have seceded to Rome from the English 
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of thought might quote not the least striking passage in a 
brilliant work : 

‘ “ Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” He repeated these words 
again and again, and, when he was gone, they kept ringing in my 
ears. ‘ Securus judicat orbis terrarum ;” they were words which 
went beyond the occasion of the Donatists: they applied to that of 
the Monophysists. They gave a cogency to the Article which had 
escaped me at first. They decided ecclesiastical questions on a 
simpler rule than that of Antiquity ; nay, St. Augustine was one of the 
prime oracles of Antiquity ; here then Antiquity was deciding against 
itself. What a light was hereby thrown upon every controversy in 
the Church ! Not that, for the moment, the multitude may not 
falter in their judgment—not that, in the Arian hurricane, sees more 
than can be numbered did not bend before its fury, and fall off from 
St. Athanasius—not that the crowd of Oriental Bishops did not need 
to be sustained during the contest by the voice and the eye of St. Leo; 
but that the deliberate judgment, in which the whole Church at 
length rests and acquiesces, is an infallible prescription and a final 
sentence against such portions of it as protest and secede.' 


And he might say to us: You are right in asserting that the 
passage in St. Jerome and the teaching of St. Leo are 
exceptional. But you are not therefore justified in putting 
them aside. They are the Providential anticipations of the 
later doctrine of the jurisdiction of the Pope in the sense 
you expressly reject, and the fully developed idea of the 
later doctrine, having been accepted by the Church, is the 
teaching of God the Holy Ghost. 

To such a position a twofold objection may be made. 
In the first place, it is not enough to ask whether in the 
Primitive Church some anticipations of a later doctrine may 
be found. It is quite possible that there should be such 
anticipations, and that the doctrine in question is yet at the 
same time a corruption, and not a true development. 
Inquiry must also be made whether there is anything 
contradictory of or inconsistent with the doctrine. A de- 
cisive judgment of the whole Church in primitive times 
would make it clear that any forecasts of an opposite 
opinion in particular writers were to be set aside as among 
those mistakes to which all individuals are prone. Failing 
such a decisive judgment, due weight would have to be 
given to everything against the opinion as well as in its 


Church. It appears to have been repudiated by the Vatican Council : 
see Constitutio Dogmatica prima de Ecclesia Christi, cap. i., where it is 
asserted that the Council’s interpretation of St. Matt. xvi. 16-19 and St. 
John xxi. 15-17, ‘ab Ecclesia Catholica semper intellecta est.’ 

1 Newman, AZologia pro Vita sua, pp. 211-2. 
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favour. And if, after such investigation, it should be seen 
that there were a few expressions to be found here and there 
which might rightly be regarded as anticipating the later 
view, while passages in a great variety of writers and a 
number of facts appeared to be inconsistent with it, there 
would be at the outset a very serious difficulty in the way 
of supposing that the opinion could be a true development. 
Since, then, when all due allowance is made for the letter 
of St. Jerome, and the Sermons and Epistles of St. Leo, 
there remain the attitude of the Church generally towards 
the expressed wishes and commands of the Roman See, a 
method of appeal which ignores Rome in controversies so 
lengthy and so trying as those with the Donatistic schism 
and the Arian heresy, a positive view of the Church which 
leaves no room for the modern papal claims in writers so 
different as St. Ignatius of Antioch and St. Augustine of 
Hippo, it is hard to think that the Vatican decrees are 
rightly developed from germs which existed in the early 
Church. 

It is, of course, obvious to reply to the argument we have 
just used by saying that the Church and not the individual 
reason must be the judge what is a true development and 
what is a corruption. And with the most profound belief in 
the powers of the Church of God as the divinely appointed 
instrument for making known to men religious truth, we 
hasten to assent that it is the Church and not the individual 
which must decide.! But—and this is the second part of our 
objection to the argument we have described—it must be in 
a real sense the ‘orbis terrarum’ of St. Augustine,’ the Uni- 
versal Church. While it may be the case that the word 
‘semper’ in the famous Vincentian canon* would be over- 
strained if it should be taken to mean that the belief which 

1 Cf. Forbes, An Explanation of the Thirty-Nine Articles, VEnvoy to 
the second edition, p. 843: ‘We demand that we shall be judged in a 
Council really free, really GEcumenical, and we profess beforehand that 
if the necessary conditions that in times past have been observed as to 
its convocation, management, extent of power, ratification, and accept- 
ance be fulfilled, we submit ourselves to it implicitly and most submis- 


sively as the voice of God on earth, and as the mouthpiece of the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

* E.g. C. Lit. Petil. ii. passim. The anti-Donatist treatises generally 
are full of the idea. The phrase ‘securus judicat orbis terrarum’ is in 
C. Ep. Parmen. iii. 4 (§ 24); it is not quite so striking in its context as 
when separately quoted, but when so quoted it accurately summarizes 
St. Augustine’s line of thought. 

3 St. Vine. Ler. Commonitorium, 2 (§ 6), ‘In ipsa item Catholica 
Ecclesia magnopere curandum est, ut id teneamus quod ubique, quod 
semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est.’ 
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is true must be enkiaeidi held and fully expressed at every 
moment, no just interpretation of the words‘ ubique’ and ‘ ab 
omnibus’ can make them fail to include the East as well as 
the West. And since the papal claims were rejected at their 
first beginnings by the Churches of the East, and have been 
rejected by them unto this day, we make our appeal with St. 
Augustine to the ‘orbis terrarum, and making it are led no 
step nearer to the acceptance of the Vatican decrees. 

The appeal to antiquity, made in the spirit of submission 
which comes from faith, and the appeal to the teaching of the 
Universal Church are but different parts of the same great 
theological standpoint. Those who believe that the Divine 
Spirit informs the mystical body of Christ from age to age, 
and that He cannot contradict Himself, are conscious of no 
inconsistency, as by these different methods they seek in sub- 
missive faith to hear His voice. 

Judged, therefore, either by the standard of antiquity or 
by the standard of the ‘orbis terrarum,’ the papal claims are 
found to be unable to bear the test. It is an additional 
argument of weight that their growth can be traced in his- 
tory, and seen to be due to causes and influences which point 
to their being a corruption and not a true development. Not 
the least valuable part of Father Puller’s book is contained in 
the chapters which show with remarkable clearness the in- 
crease of the power of the See of Rome through encroach- 
ment and the use of secular help. Modern historical methods 
accustom us to be dissatisfied with any solutions of problems 
which do not rationally exhibit cause and effect. We look 
for explanations of the origin and growth of power. And it 
is a substantial help to Father Puller’s contention that he is 
able to support it by an account of the upgrowth of the 
Papal jurisdiction which is reasonable and faithful to historical 
facts. 

To make such an account complete, indeed, another 
volume would be needed which would take up the subject 
where this book leaves it,and show how the same causes con- 
tinued in later years to promote the aggrandizement of the 
Bishop of Rome. The later growth of the Papal power, 
partly from encroachment, partly by secular means, partly as 
the one possible resort for protection from the violence and 
injustice of kings and states, is a most interesting and instruc- 
tive field of history. And it has the theological significance 
that it exhibits a continuous growth upon lines harmonious 
with those which Father Puller points out as having been 
operative in earlier times. 
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We have said enough to show that in warmly commend- 
ing The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome we are writing 
of a book of great power and grasp, learned, well written, 
and well arranged. And we desire to call attention to what 
the Bishop of Lincoln in his preface describes as ‘the bril- 
liancy of the Christian spirit which runs through it all’ (Pref. 
p. xxiv). This is not the place to dwell on the dedication of 
life which in itself entitles the author to a hearing, but we 
may point out the value of a book on a subject only too 
often treated in a controversial spirit of the greatest bitter- 
ness, the contents of which do not disappoint the hopes raised 
by the words of the preface : 


‘I hope that I have not anywhere transgressed the rules of Chris- 
tian courtesy. The nature of my argument is of such a character 
that I have been compelled at times to criticize and controvert the 
statements and arguments of others; but I should be extremely 
sorry if there was a single word which might seem to be either 
uncharitable or consciously unfair’ (Author’s preface, p. xxx). 


And we must record our appreciation of the balance of mind 
which we have observed. An instance may be noticed in 
Father Puller’s care to recognize the ‘ primacy of honour’ 
which may rightly be assigned to St. Peter among the 
Apostles, and to the Pope of Rome among bishops. An his- 
torically untenable denial of such a position has too often 
paved the way for secession to Rome. 

We have already more than once expressed our regret at 
what seem to us to be omissions. It is true, as Father 
Puller himself observes (Author’s pref. p. xxvii), that the only 
possible way of making his book attractive and useful to a 
large circle of readers was to omit much of interest and value. 
At the same time the points we have mentioned appear to us 
to be of so great importance both in themselves and in refer- 
ence to the course which the controversy frequently takes, 
that we cannot but repeat our wish that he had seen his way 
to slight additions in the treatise itself and to appendices 
of a few pages greater length. On one matter we question 
whether he allows sufficiently for the fact that universal 
practice implies the judgment of the Church,' and the im- 
portance of a full recognition of this truth extends beyond 
the particular instance. There are secondary points on which 
we are not sure that there is sufficient evidence to justify 
completely statements which he makes,’ and, as we have 
already indicated, we think it doubtful whether some small 
' Pp. 73-4. mae: 

* E.g. the estimate of the character of Liberius on p. 140. 
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ers will bear quite all he puts upon them.! But when 
ae oe hype natant for what we think minor faults, 
we have no hesitation in describing the whole book as a most 
valuable work. And our chief regret in reviewing it is that 
the limits of our space forbid us to do anything like justice 

i ss of its contents. 

= Semmat not end this article without referring to a prac- 
tical appeal with which we have sometimes met. a 
it may be said, for the sake of argument that it is as fa se as 
Father Puller claims to have proved it to be, that communion 
with Rome is necessary for communion through appointed 
channels with the life of Christ, does not the cause of Chris- 
tian charity still make it the duty of English Churchmen s 
submit to the Pope? Father Puller himself paraphrases the 
advice of St. Cyprian by the words, ‘ You must avoid sepa- 
ratist cliques, and abide in Catholic unity’ (p. 344). St 
Augustine with striking force impressed upon the oe 
the obligation of uniting themselves to the larger body o 
Christians.2. Is it not a reasonable inference that, — 
defensible your ecclesiastical position in itself ry e 
advantages of visible unity and the claims of penny ove 
call upon you to join yourselves to what you would ae 
selves describe as the largest section of the Catholic Churc 
: > 
. ping neither blind to the advantages of visible unity 
nor deaf to the claims of Christian love. The well-being of 
the Church herself, her powers of discipline and teaching, < 
capacity to reach the heathen and refute infidelity, ~_ “ 
be largely increased if she was externally one. Her = 
Himself in His most solemn prayer on the eve of His as- 
sion * declared His will that she should be united in a union 
so perfect that, if the ideal were attained to, it would exist . 
all outward ways as well as in inward life. The —- 
English Catholics cannot but yearn for visible unity 7 
those who in common with them are sacramentally unite 

1 E.g. expressions in Letters to or from St. Cyprian referred to on 


sii Padi which is typical of St. Augustine’s point of view is in _ 
xciii. 11 (§ 46) : ‘Non in vobis mutamus in quibus nobiscum estis i wat 
enim estis nobiscum ; nam et de talibus dictum est b mcepe . — 
erant mecum ”: sed ea corrigimus In a es as ae 
hic accipere volumus quz non habetis illic ubi estis. Nobiscum “ em a 
in Baptismo, in symbolo, in ceteris dominicis pon . 
autem unitatis et vinculo pacis, in ipsa a a - - — 
nobiscum non estis. Hec si accipiatis, non tunc aderunt, se P 
derunt que habetis.’ 
5 St. John xvii. 
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a with the life of Christ, That ‘ine pe worship at different 
Sy Altars, and receive through different outward agencies the 
st means of grace, must be to them a source of deep and con- 
at tinual regret. To promote visible unity, to aid Christian 
ce love, demands every sacrifice they can make but asacrifice of 
principle, every surrender but that of conscience. 

c- There is a reason the weight of which cannot be evaded 
S which makes the appeal of St. Augustine to the Donatists 
“s inapplicable to ourselves. Putting aside for the time all the 
vay great differences between their history and position and those 
ed of ourselves, we wish to emphasize the one fact that, what- 
~ ever the bitterness of the controversy, it was always open to 
to them to be united with the main body of Christians upon 
he terms which they could rightly accept. It was that which 
po made their continued separation schism, as being a division 
St without due cause.' For ourselves there is no such possibility. 
sts Visible unity with Rome for a Church or an individual is 
"of possible only by the admission of the exclusive jurisdiction, 
we and the inferred infallibility, of the Bishop of Rome. To 
the admit that would be in our case to deny the Scriptural and 
= historical conception of the Church of God. To be disloyal 
ee to the Church is to be disloyal to Christ. To affirm what we 
rch cannot with the Bible and the Fathers before our eyes believe 

i to be true is to trifle with the Revelation of God, to be false 
nity to conscience, to risk the sternest condemnation of our Lord. 
g of Therefore it is that English Catholics, desiring visible 
her unity, must remain in isolation. Whatever removal of mis- 
: all understandings and openings for sympathy become from time 
ord Ff to time increasingly possible, the fact remains that so long as 
Pas- Rome insists on her present claim, visible communion with 
nion ff her is for us a moral impossibility, and, however full of faults 
st in § much in our past history and present condition may be, the 
's Of B blame for the continuance of division must rest on her. The 
with decree of 1870 fixed, with a definiteness which but for the 
nited PF wonders of God’s Providence would banish all hope of re- 
to on @ union, a theory of the Church which English Catholics, who 
n Ep. have learnt to appeal to Scripture and antiquity and the 
multis § Universal Church, are driven by conscience to reject. 
_— 1 On the difference between ‘ schism’ and some forms of ‘ separation ’ 
seal see, ¢.g., Bramhall, A Replication to the Bishop of Chalcedon, chap. il. 
spiritu sect. 4 (Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology; Bramhalls Works, ii. 81). 
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ArT. II].—ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 





1. Handbook of English Cathedrals: Canterbury; Peter- 
borough ; Durham ; Salisbury ; Lichfield ; Lincoln; Ely; 
Wells ; Winchester ; Gloucester; York; London. By 
Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. Illustrated with 
drawings by Joseph Pennell. (London: 1893.) 

2. Our English Minsters. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D, 
F.R.S.. Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, and 
others. With illustrations by Herbert Railton and others, 


(London.) 


THE Cathedrals of England are at once the grandest monu- 
ments of our national art and the highest expression of the 
national character. In these glorious creations of bygone 
days we see not only the successive development of English 
architecture and the progress of the arts and crafts through- 
out the middle ages, but a record of the dreams and aspira- 
tions, the faith and ideals of our forefathers. The most 
illustrious names in English history, the kings and prelates, 
the statesmen and warriors to whom we owe the making of 
England, have helped to rear their walls, or lie buried within 
their hallowed precincts. Not a stone in those mighty fabrics 
but has a tale to tell, not a step but recalls some immortal 
memory of old. It is true that these noble structures have 
had much to endure at the hands of ignorant and fanatical 
men. The commissioners of Henry VIII. and the soldiers of 
Cromwell laid waste their sanctuaries, dashed their fairest 
shrines to pieces, and robbed their altars of their choicest 
treasures. They have suffered alike from the neglect of the 
last century and from the mistaken zeal of restorers in the 
present one. But the revival of the last forty years has, at 
least, taught us to love and reverence the past, and to own our 
cathedrals for what they truly are —‘ Time’s best gift to us.’ 
We have learnt to see the meaning and interest of each dif- 
ferent phase of their architecture, to recognize the wonder and 
the beauty, not only of Mr. Ruskin’s favourite Early English 
and Decorated styles, but of that ‘detestable Perpendicular’ 
and Renaissance art on which he poured contempt in his 
passion for the long-forgotten glories of older mediaeval 
work, 

Nowhere has this revived appreciation been more keenly 
felt, and more widely shown, than among our kinsfolk on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Thousands of American travellers 
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51 
come over year by year, to visit not only the cathedrals of 
our central cities, but the more remote shrines of provincial 
towns, such as Wells and Salisbury, Ely and Lincoln, while 
the best American writers and many able American artists 


have devoted pen and pencil to illustrate the record of these 
ancient and majestic fanes. 


‘A Gothic cathedral,’ wrote Nathaniel Hawthorne, ‘is surely the 
most wonderful work which mortal man has yet achieved ; so vast, 
so intricate, and so profoundly simple, with such strange, delightful 
recesses in its grand figure, so difficult to comprehend within one 
idea, and yet so consonant that it ultimately draws the beholder and 


his universe into its harmony. It is the one thing in the world that 
is vast enough and rich enough.’ ! 


Oliver Wendell Holmes told Archdeacon Farrar that the 
two hours which he spent in Westminster Abbey were among 
the most memorable in his life. And another great man of 
letters, whose presence we still miss, James Russell Lowell, 
was often heard to express the same love and admiration for 
our time-honoured churches and abbeys. We rejoice to 
think that within the last few weeks a memorial window in 
his honour has been placed in the historic chapter-house at 
Westminster, where his own Sir Launfal looks down in shining 
apparel from the side of St. Botolph, the patron saint of the 
old Lincolnshire town that gave its name to that great city of 
the New World which was the home of the poet’s childhood. 
And now we have an excellent guide to English cathedrals 
from the pen of a well-known American writer, Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer, admirably illustrated with drawings by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell. Most of these descriptions have already 
appeared in The Century Magazine, and are now reprinted, 
with various additions and alterations, for the use of American 
travellers. The book, Mrs. Van Rensselaer hastens to assure 
us, is not intended for the use of architects, but for the benefit 
of the untravelled, unprofessional American who would like 
to learn what there is to admire in the churches of the Old 
Country, and for that of his travelled brother who wants to 
know a little better what it is in them which has kindled his 
admiration. But this simple sketch of English cathedral- 
building, as the author modestly styles her book, is full of 
valuable instruction for artist and amateur alike. There 
are several omissions—a fault which may easily be remedied 
in future editions ; but in spite of those, and in spite too of 
the Americanisms which mar the style, the book supplies a 
want which has made itself increasingly felt of late years ; and 

1 Our Old Home, p. 105. 
E2 
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we have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be the best one- 
volume handbook to English cathedrals that has yet appeared, 
At the same time, we gladly welcome a collection of separate 
essays on Our English Munsters, from the pens of different 
writers, most of whom are officially connected with the church 
which they describe. Archdeacon Farrar discourses with his 
usual learning and fervour of Westminster Abbey—in Mrs, 
Rensselaer’s opinion, ‘the finest church in England,’ and 
certainly the one that approaches more nearly to French 
ideals than any other in this country. Canon Venables 
writes of the great cathedral to which he has already shown 
himself the best of guides ; Dean Spence describes Gloucester ; 
and Canon Fremantle gives a short account of Canterbury, 
All we can say for the illustrations is, that they are of a 
decidedly unequal quality, those by Mr. Herbert Railton 
being fairly good, while the others are, for the most part, 
extremely bad. It is as interesting to turn from the English 
artist’s drawings of Lincoln and Gloucester, for instance, to 
those by Mr. Pennell, as it is to compare the descriptioas of 
Canon Venables and Dean Spence with the fuller and more 
elaborate work of the American lady. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer has been a diligent student of 
Fergusson and Freeman, and has had the benefit of the last- 
named professor’s personal help and advice in preparing her 
work. She is familiar with the great French cathedrals, and 
discourses eloquently of their perfections and of the radical 
differences which exist between French and English architec- 
ture. That the Frenchmen were the most logical, the most 
imaginative and ambitious of Gothic builders, there can be no 
doubt. The lofty height of their cathedrals, their sublime 
proportions and artistic unity of conception, leave an impres- 
sion on the mind which nothing can equal. But there are 
some points in which our English cathedrals excel even these 
masterpieces of Gothic art. The comparative lowness of their 
roofs and the breadth of the transept arms give the towers a 
dignity to which French steeples never attain. In most cases 
the central tower of their churches becomes a mere spirelet, 
and often disappears altogether. Again, the beauty of the 
sky-line in an English cathedral as a rule far exceeds that 
of a foreign one, surrounded as it is by a mass of flying 
buttresses and pinnacles fatal to that sense of repose which 
is one of the greatest charms of our churches. If we in 
England cannot rival the west fronts of Amiens and Rheims, 
or the incomparable majesty of Chartres, there is no steeple 
in France which can match the central towers of Canterbury 
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and Lincoln or the lovely spires of Salisbury and Lichfield. 
Another important diversity is to be found in the site and 
surroundings of English and foreign churches. French 
cathedrals are set in the very heart of towns, shut in with 
streets and houses up to their very doors, in a way that often 
makes it difficult to obtain any good view of the exterior. 
English cathedrals, on the contrary, are set in fair open 
spaces, surrounded with green lawns and masses of foliage. 
Even St. Paul’s, Mrs. Van Rensselaer remarks, has some 
shreds of dusty leaves to show (p. 57), and, if the west front 
of Lincoln looks out on a paved square, and we catch our 
first glimpse of York up a narrow street, we have only to turn 
the corner to find the broad grassy spaces which prove that 
we are in England still. This is, no doubt, chiefly owing to 
the fact that in England cathedrals were either connected 
with some important monastery, or else with a collegiate 
body. 


‘The general fact that such chapters existed in so dignified an 
estate, and so intimate an union with the episcopal power, is another 
great cause of the general unlikeness in aspect between English 
cathedrals and their rivals over-sea. I have spoken of the wide 
lordly spaces in which they usually stand, and which show that they 
were first, and the cities second, in importance. But within these 
spaces they did not stand in grave hierarchic isolation. They stood 
side by side with the homes of those who served their altars, laboured 
for their interests, dispensed their bounty, and swung their spiritual, 
sometimes, too, their temporal, sword ; side by side with chapter- 
houses and dormitories, cloisters, refectories, and libraries, with 
schools and infirmaries, bishops’ palaces and canons’ dwellings—yes, 
and warriors’ castles also. Keeping within the precincts of England’s 
cathedrals, we may study the traces of nearly every kind of medizval 
architecture, from the most gorgeously ecclesiastic to the most simply 
domestic, most purely utilitarian, most frankly military. And the 
fact, I say, is characteristically English: no series of cathedrals in 
any other land is so all-embracing, so infinitely diversified. There 
is nothing on the Continent which resembles, for instance, those wide 
green shaded acres amid which Salisbury stands, or matches the 
palace beyond, embowered in its fairy-land of garden. There is 
nothing abroad with a great cathedral church as its central feature 
which reveals the cloister-life of middle ages as do the ruined 
monastic buildings at Canterbury — ruined because they were 
monastic ; and there is nothing which reveals the collegiate life of 
the same epoch as does the group of the still existing homes at Wells 
—still existing because they were not monastic’ (p. 7). 


The accomplished artist whom Mrs. Van Rensselaer was so 
fortunate as to have for her co/laborateur was especially fitted 
to seize the picturesque element which is so characteristic a 
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feature in the surroundings of our cathedrals. His clever 
pencil gives, as few others could, the quiet charm of the great 
elms and low red roofs of the close at Salisbury ; the im- 
posing grandeur of the south-east corner of Winchester, 
rising above the green lawns and dark cedars of the Bishop 
of Guildford’s garden; or the glorious towers of Ely as we see 
them from the railway bridge at the foot of St. Etheldreda’s 
Hill. All we have to regret is, that the labours of both 
author and artist should have been limited to twelve cathe- 
drals alone, and did not include a larger number of our great 
churches and abbeys. But although such interesting cathe- 
drals as Norwich and Exeter are of necessity omitted, the 
twelve selected by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, with the advice of 
Professor Freeman, are all notable and typical examples of 
their kind, and supply material for an ample survey of the 
ecclesiastical architecture and history of England. Canterbury 
occupies the first place in her book, by double right of the 
antiquity of its foundation and its rank as the Primate’s seat. 

The first sight of the great mother-church does not dis- 
appoint the high expectations which its name kindles in the 
breast of all who belong to the English-speaking race. From 
whichever side we approach Canterbury, whether we look down 
from the hill of St. Martin’s on that memorable view which 
our writer calls ‘the one English landscape of all others for 
American eyes ;’ whether we stand with Chaucer’s goodly 
company on the opposite heights of Harbledown, where the 
pilgrims to Becket’s shrine caught their first sight of the 
golden angel on the topmost tower; or, down below, in the 
quiet meadows through which the Stour winds its way, 
the great cathedral seems to rise in solitary grandeur to 
heaven. Mrs. Van Rensselaer tells anew the familiar story of 
the coming of Augustine and of the successive stages in the 
building of Christ Church. She describes the disastrous fire 
which consumed ‘ the glorious chair of Conrad,’ in the pathetic 
words of Gervase, and the share which the two great archi- 
tects, William of Sens and English William, each had in 
rebuilding this part of the cathedral. She points out the 
important influence which the tragedy of Becket’s murder 
had upon the subsequent history of Christ Church, and speaks 
in glowing language of the glories of the martyr’s shrine and 
of the motley crowds of pilgrims, who came from all lands to 
kneel at that sacred spot. But she might have given us a 
brief account of the Becket windows, in whose storied panes 
we read the wonders wrought by the intercession of St. 
Thomas ; and we look in vain in her pages for some mention 
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of the so-called Chair of St. Augustine, in which each suc- 
cessive archbishop has been enthroned for the last six hundred 
years. Neither has she a word to say of the long line of 
building priors, Wibert and Chillenden, Sellyng and Gold- 
stone, who made the cathedral what it is to-day. 

But the tale of their labours and the historic associations 
of Canterbury are alike endless. Since Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
visited Canterbury, the crypt, which she rightly calls the 
finest and most interesting in the world, has been further 
excavated, the base of the pillars has been dug out, and 
the graceful arches and slender shafts of its eastern bays are 
seen to yet greater advantage. Canon Fremantle, whose 
chapter on Canterbury in some measure supplements the 
American visitor’s description, gives an interesting account 
of the opening of Archbishop Hubert Walter’s tomb, which 
took place in December 1889. The warrior-prelate and 
crusader who ruled over the realm during the captivity of 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion, and raised the ransom for that 
monarch’s release, was found clad in his mitre and embroidered 
vestments, with his crozier of cedar wood, and a richly orna- 
mented gilt chalice and paten, all in perfect preservation, at 
his side. The shoes on his feet were elaborately embroidered 
with heraldic devices, and on one hand he wore a signet-ring 
with the curious Gnostic emblem of the serpent-god Chnuphis, 
the health-giver, carved on a green stone. This common use 
of ancient Gnostic gems, as Canon Scott Robertson has lately 
reminded us,' may have caused Pope Innocent III. to issue 
his decree that henceforward episcopal rings were to be plain 
and without device. 

From Canterbury, our writer retraces her steps to Peter- 
borough and Durham, as affording the best examples of 
Norman work among English cathedrals. The western 
portico, which is the most famous feature of the ancient 
Abbey of St. Peter, has been finely drawn by Mr. Pennell, 
and arouses the admiration of Mrs. Van Rensselaer, in spite 
of her protest against its illogical character. The abbots of 
Peterborough were as great in their way as builders, as the 
priors of Canterbury, and, while the Norman nave was erected 
in the twelfth century, the fine Perpendicular eastern transept, 
which still goes by the name of the New Building, was not 
completed until a few years before the Reformation. Great 
was the wealth and renown of the monastery of the Golden 
Borough throughout medieval times, and many were the 


' ¢Burial-places of the Archbishops of Canterbury,’ reprinted from 
Archeologia Cantiana, p. 13. 
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pilgrims who came to worship at these altars, attracted by 
the papal decree which granted the same indulgences to 
‘islanders’ who visited this church, as were to be obtained by 
a pilgrimage to St. Peter’s at Rome. Henry VIII. raised 
Peterborough to cathedral rank, and made its abbot the first 
bishop of the new see ; out of regard, it is said, to Katharine 
of Aragon, who was buried in the choir of the church, and in 
answer to her dying prayer that she might be given a monu- 
ment worthy of a queen. But Cromwell’s soldiers destroyed 
the monastic buildings and worked havoc in the church itself, 
breaking the reredos and stained glass to pieces and pulling 
down one arch of the great portico. The story of the taking 
down and reconstruction of the central tower is still fresh in 
our minds. When Mr. Pennell took his drawings of Peter- 
borough there was actually no central tower ; but when Mrs, 
Van Rensselaer visited the place in 1885, the four great 
angle-piers were again erect, having been rebuilt from the 
rock under the treacherous fen-land soil, with the self-same 
old stones, which had been carefully kept and numbered. 

Like Peterborough, Durham was originally the church of a 
great monastic house. A considerable portion of the old 
buildings, including the spacious dormitory, the refectory, 
and lofty octagonal kitchen, are still standing. But nature 
and history have combined to give Durham a more imposing 
position than that of the house of Peter in the fens. 

‘Alone among English cities,’ writes Freeman, ‘with its highest 

point crowned not only by the minster but by the vast castle of the 
Prince Bishop, Durham recalls to mind those cities of the Empire— 
Lausanne, or Chur, or Sitten—where the priest, who bore alike the 
sword and the pastoral staff, looked down from his fortified height 
on a flock which he had to guard no less against worldly than against 
ghostly foes.’ 
And Mrs. Van Rensselaer agrees that it is ‘the most im- 
posing of English cathedrals and stands on the finest of 
English sites’ (p. 106). The natural beauty of woods and 
river helps to complete the picture, and softens the rugged 
grandeur of the steep cliff above the Wear, where minster 
and bishop’s palace are throned— 


‘ Half house of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot.’ 


Here, in 995, the monks of Lindisfarne, flying before the 
Danish marauders, brought the holy bones of St. Cuthbert to 
rest at Dunholm, guided, according to the old legend, by the 
Dun Cow, whose effigy is preserved in a turret on the north 
wall of the cathedral. Here, after two Saxon churches had 
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already perished, the vast body of the present Norman 
cathedral was built by William of Carileph and his successor, 
Ralph Flambard, the famous Chancellor of William Rufus. 
The immense size of the piers, their rich mouldings and 
vaulted roof, make the interior singularly impressive, and, in 
Dr. Johnson’s often-quoted words, produce a feeling ‘ of rocky 
solidity and indeterminate duration ’ which is seldom equalled. 
At the east end of the church is the graceful thirteenth- 
century transept, known as the Chapel of the Nine Altars. 
At the western extremity of the nave we find the beautiful 
Galilee Chapel, added in the twelfth century by Bishop 
Pudsey, a nephew of King Stephen, for the use of women, 
who had been hitherto banished to the far end of the church, in 
obedient recollection of the pious horror with which St. Cuth- 
bert regarded the other sex. Under the lovely arcades of 
this most picturesque of all chapels, perched on the verge of 
the overhanging cliffs, is the burial-place of the Venerable 
Bede. A plain altar-slab marks the tomb of the great 
Northumbrian scholar, and bears the well-known words, ‘ Hdc 
sunt in fossd Bede Venerabilis ossa’ This fair Galilee had 
a narrow escape in the last century, when that most ruthless 
of all Vandals, Wyatt, proposed to pull it down for the sake 
of making a carriage-road along the cliff. The Dean and 
Chapter made no objection, and the chapel was only saved by 
the timely intervention of the Society of Antiquaries. 

From the hoary majesty of Durham, the noblest of 
Northern cathedrals, we turn to the fairest of Southern 
shrines, St. Mary of Salisbury. The contrast between the 
rocky site of Durham and the green valley on the banks of 
the silver Avon, where Bishop Poore laid the foundations of 
his new cathedral, in the thirteenth century, is as great as 
that which we find between the massive Norman pillars of 
the one and the light and graceful Early English shafts of 
the other. Salisbury, as we all know, is unique among 
English cathedrals in this, that it was all built at one period. 
‘Its foundations were laid upon a virgin site in the year 1220. 
Thirty-eight years later it stood complete to the top of the first stage 
of its tower, and time respected the unity thus achieved ; no great 
calamity brought ruin upon any part of ‘the structure ; and no new 
needs provoked its alteration. A single style rules it from end to 
end, inside and out, from foundation course to roof-crest. Only the 
spire and the upper stages of the tower were added in a later cen- 
tury, and to most observers even these look of a piece with all the 
rest’ (p. 141). 


It has all the charm and repose which spring from a sense 
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of artistic unity. And it is the most typically English of 
all English cathedrals. The simple Early English style in 
which it is built was a more truly national style than either the 
Norman which preceded or the Decorated which followed it. 
The arrangement, again, follows the old English plan, undis- 
turbed by French or any other foreign influence. The great 
length of the nave and choir (480 feet), their narrowness and 
lowness, the predominance of the central tower, the flatness of 
the east end, and the poverty of the west front, are all charac- 
teristic features of English Gothic. And this very simplicity 
of treatment, this union of vast size and virgin grace, gives 
it a place of its own, apart from every other church in the 
world. 

‘It expresses a very different phase of medizeval art from those 
we find expressed in France, or in such rich yet masculine buildings 
as Canterbury and Lincoln. But it voices its own ideal with perfect 
fulness and clearness, and this was not the conception of any cleverly 
eccentric individual, but the general ideal of English art in the first 
half of the thirteenth century. It is par excellence the characteristic 
church of England. . . and its architectural significance is enhanced 
of course by the ultra-English nature of its site and the perfect 
according of site and structure. Put Salisbury ‘on a tall mountain, 
citied to the top,” like Lincoln’s, or in the centre of a close-built 
continental town, and it would look out of place, weak, ineffective, 
and undignified. But what continental cathedral, what other English 
cathedral even, would look so well in this wide green solitude, sepa- 
rate, quiet, and dreamful, amid velvet acres and thick swaying elms ? 
Imagination can hardly dissever it from its environment ; it seems 
to have grown as naturally from the grass as the elms themselves. . . . 
If Durham seems the petrified interpretation of the Church Mili- 
tant, Salisbury is the very type and picture of the Church of the 
Prince of Peace. Nowhere else does a work of Christian architec- 
ture so express purity and repose and the beauty of holiness, while 
the green pastures which surround it might be the very ones of which 
the Psalmist wrote. When the sun shines on the pale-grey stones, the 
level grass, and the silent trees, and throws the long shadow of the 
spire across them, it is as though a choir of seraphs sang in benediction 
of the peace of God which passeth understanding’ (pp. 148, 153). 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer writes of the surroundings of Salis- 
bury Cathedral with the same warm appreciation. She de- 
scribes the pretty old houses of the close, embowered in trees 
and flowers, and the cloister-walk with its ancient cedars, 
and the grass-plot, which the priests called Paradise. But in 
her delight over these, she entirely overlooks the Old Testa- 
ment sculptures of the chapter-house, one of the most re- 
markable and deeply interesting series of the kind to be seen 
in England. 
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Lichfield, the smallest of English cathedrals, is taken 
next, as a typical example of Decorated architecture. Here 
the beauty of the interior, with its rich traceries and glowing 
Flemish glass, impressed our author deeply, while the three 
stately spires, with the shining pool at their feet, supplied 
both writer and artist with another charming picture; and 
north of the cathedral, we are told, there is a lime avenue, where 
the New Englander may almost feel himself at home. But 
his countrywoman owns that he will be led to meditate, more 
sadly than ever before, over the misdeeds of his Puritan fore- 
fathers, who worked such irrevocable havoc in St. Chad’s 
Church. Brought up to revere the seventeenth century Puritan 
as the truest of patriots and model of virtues, the author con- 
fesses that there were moments, on her English journey, 
when she hated him with a godly hatred. But at least, 
she reflects consolingly, the Puritan’s ravages were done in 
the heat and stress of warfare, to the sound of trumpet, 
and the noise of battle, while the work of the Anglican re- 
storer has been done in cold blood, ‘half by inexcusable act, 
half by mere stupidity and neglect’ (p. 200). 

‘Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth. On 
the north side lieth the city of the Great King.’ With these 
words of the Psalmist, Canon Venables begins his chapter on 
the minster which he knows and loves so well. No words, 
indeed, more fully express the wonder and awe with which 
the traveller, who has climbed the steep of Lincoln, gazes on 
the glorious vision before his eyes. There are many points 
of view from which the cathedral may be admired, but 
perhaps the best of all is at the south-east corner of the 
minster-yard. There we see the tall transepts and long line 
of nave and choir rise immediately before us, and above them 
the central tower, in all the majesty of its perfect and un- 
rivalled beauty, like none other in the world. Canon Venables’ 
description of the fabric itself, and of the distinguished 
bishops who have filled the see from the days of St. Hugh, 
leaves nothing to be desired. The central portion of the 
west front is all that remains of the original church built by 
St. Remigius, the first Norman bishop, who, about 1074, 
moved his see from the village of Dorchester on the Thames 
to Lincoln, the Lindum Colonia of the Romans. When, in 
1186, Hugh of Avalon, at Henry II.’s command, reluctantly 
became Bishop of Lincoln, he found his cathedral ‘rent in 
twain’ by an earthquake, and applied himself without delay 
to rebuild it in the new Early English style. The choir and 
most of the transepts were already finished when St. Hugh 
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died, in 1200. The famous Angel Choir, which extends be- 
yond St. Hugh’s original choir, the crowning glory of the 
minster, was built in the latter half of the century to hold 
the remains of the saint and former founder. Edward L, 
with his beloved queen, Eleanor, who was herself afterwards 
buried in the cathedral, were present in state at the ‘ transla- 
tion of the great bishop’s bones to the shrine prepared for 
their reception in 1281.’ 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer revives the old contention as to St. 
Hugh’s choir, which, she insists, cannot be called pure Gothic, 
but does full justice to the consummate loveliness of the 
Angel Choir and the richly ornamented south-east porch, 
with its solemn carvings of the Day of Judgment recalling 
the portals of Rheims and Chartres. She describes the wonder- 
working shrine, adorned with gold and silver, where St. Hugh 
‘slept for centuries in a fame and sanctity greater than those 
which enwrapped any saint in an English tomb, excepting 
only St. Thomas of Canterbury’ (p. 221), that shrine, alas ! 
which was completely swept away by the commissioners of 
Henry VIII., the ‘robber of churches. After Hugh of Ava- 
lon came Hugh of Wells, who, following in his predecessor’s 
steps, rebuilt the nave ; and then, in 1235, Robert Grosseteste, 
that bold reformer and sturdy defender of Church and people’s 
rights, during whose reign the central tower was begun, and 
whose diaper work, popularly known as Grosseteste’s mark, 
is still to be seen on the lower stages of the steeple, as well 
as on the gables of the west front. The belfry story of the 
tower was added by Bishop John of Dalderby, but the lofty 
leaden spire which crowned the whole was struck by light- 
ning in 1588, and has never been replaced. The noble 
chapter-house, where the three Edwards held their parlia- 
ments of old, and where in later times many stormy scenes 
took place, is still standing, and is, in our American guide’s 
opinion, the finest in the kingdom, surpassing even the famous 
chapter-houses of York and Westminster in beauty of pro- 
portions and stateliness of form. The ancient bishop’s palace 
on the south side of the minster, founded by Bishop Bloet 
in the early days of the twelfth century, was stripped of its 
lead roofs and turned into a prison at the Rebellion, and in 
later times its stones were used to repair the cathedral. 
But the present bishop has completed the work of restoration 
begun by Bishop Wordsworth, and when Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
next visits Lincoln she will find the home of St. Hugh and of 
Grosseteste, under the shadow of their minster walls, once 
more inhabited by a Bishop of Lincoln. 
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Every style of architecture may be studied at Lincoln. 
The examples of Early English, and more especially of 
Decorated work, are remarkably fine, while at the west end 
some portions of the original Norman church remain, and Per- 
pendicular work is to be found in other parts. The same may be 
said of Ely. But here, as at Lincoln, it is the Early English 
and Decorated portions which are the most interesting. The 
first religious house on the Isle of Ely was founded by the 
East Anglian princess, Etheldreda, in 673, and under our 
Saxon kings the abbots rivalled those of St. Augustine’s and 
Glastonbury in wealth and dignity. Cnut is said to have 
honoured them with his especial protection, and loved to 
hear the sound of their chanting, according to the legend 
which lives in the old rhymes, ‘ Merrily sang the monks of 
Ely. Afterwards St. Etheldreda’s Isle became famous as a 
Saxon stronghold, and it was not till after the death of 
Harold’s friend, Thurstan, that a Norman abbot was installed. 
This was a relative of the Conqueror, named Simeon, who, 
nothing daunted by his eighty-seven years, set to work to 
rebuild his abbey church on a more stately scale. This work 
was carried on by his successors, who were raised to episcopal 
dignity by Henry I., who in 1107 created the see of Ely. The 
Early English Galilee-porch, with its rich dog-tooth mouldings, 
‘one of the loveliest things that were ever built, and one of 
the most English in its loveliness’ (p. 242), was built early in 
the twelfth century ; and when in 1322 the central tower fell 
in, Alan of Walsingham, the sub-prior of the abbey, erected 
his famous octagonal lantern in its place. The three superb 
bays of the choir adjoining the tower, and the Lady-chapel, 
another fine example of Decorated style, were also the work 
of this great architect, who, in Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s opinion, 
deserves credit for the freshest and finest architectural idea 
that ever took shape on English soil (p. 248). 

Wells claims a place in both the books we are considering, 
less by right of its renowned west front than for the sake of 
that unique group of buildings, which have gained the name of 
the English Pisa for the quiet cathedral town in the Mendips. 
Taken singly, Professor Freeman remarks, it would be easy to 
find rivals which would equal or surpass these buildings, but the 
great charm of Wells lies in the harmonious grouping of church, 
Lady-chapel, chapter-house, cloister, and bishop’s palace ; in 
the soft, rich colouring of the walls, with their fragrance of 
luxuriant verdure and framework of gently sloping hills. 
Nowhere else is so fine a collection of domestic buildings to 
be seen surrounding a cathedral church—buildings, too, of 
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every age and variety, from the noble ruins of the thirteenth- 
century banquet-hall, belonging to the bishop’s palace, to 
the double range of quaint, low houses, with tall chimneys, 
mullioned windows, and bright gardens, known as the Vicars’ 
Close. The quiet little street, shut in one side with the Vicars’ 
Chapel and Library, on the other by a stone gateway leading 
into the cathedral, and ‘ suggesting the very perfection of col- 
legiate life,’ ' owes its foundation to Bishop Ralph of Shrews- 
bury, who in the fourteenth century built these forty-two 
houses for the accommodation of the lay and clerical vicars 
who helped the Canons in the services of the church. 

No writer on English cathedrals could leave out Win- 
chester. Nochurch in the whole realm, not even Canterbury 
itself, can boast a prouder and a longer roll of memories, 
Only the other day the cathedral of St. Swithun kept the 
eight-hundredth anniversary of its dedication, in the reign of 
William Rufus; but the tale of its greatness goes back far 
beyond Norman times—to the days when Egbert was crowned 
and Alfred reigned in Winchester, when St. Swithun’s bones 
were laid to rest within the walls of the old minster, and Cnut 
hung up his golden crown over the high altar. Bishop 
Walkelyn built the great Norman cathedral, with the long 
nave and the massive transepts, which remain almost un- 
changed, and when, soon after the burial of Rufus, the central 
tower fell in, ‘as ifashamed to shelter the Red King’s corpse,’ 
the present one was raised, out of funds left by Walkelyn. 
Bishop Godfrey de Lucy, who built the three graceful 
pointed arches of the priory which now form the entrance of 
the Deanery, altered the apse and widened the choir early in 
the thirteenth century ; and in 1350 Bishop Edyngdon erected 
a new west front, and began to rebuild the nave. His successor, 
William of Wykeham, whose skill as an architect had been 
already proved, took up his work, and transformed the Norman 
nave into its present condition. 


‘It is strictly just,’ writes Mrs. Van Rensselaer, ‘to speak of Wyke- 
ham as his own architect. The record of his life is clear and full, and it 
puts him high among those who influenced the course of medizeval 
art. In imaginative power other Englishmen rank above him, known 
or unknown to us by name. He never grasped so new and fortunate 
a structural idea as that which Alan of Walsingham expressed in the 
lantern of Ely ; he never conceived so individual, effective, and daring, 
if irrational a feature as did the forgotten man who built the portico 
of Peterborough ; nor were any of his works so beautiful and poetic 


' History of the Cathedral Church of Wells, by Professor E. A. 
Freeman. 
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as the Nine Altars at Durham. But talents are largely limited by 
times. The style in which, by the tendencies of his period, Wykeham 
was forced to labour was intrinsically less imaginative than those 
which had gone before, and when we see how admirably he met the 
needs and employed the resources of his period, we can believe that, 
born in a different period, he would still have stood a head above his 
fellows. It has often been said that Wykeham “invented” the 
Perpendicular style. Edyngdon, of course, used it before him in 
Winchester Cathedral, but Wykeham had long been occupied with 
architecture when he followed Edyngdon as bishop, and undoubtedly 
had contributed much to the development of the fashion which he 
then so ably used. Yet no one man can ever have created a style. 
Some one individual, of course, must first have used in the new way 
each of the elements that were to grow together into a new style ; 
but these elements are many ; only the development of all of them 
together creates the novel manner, and many men must work for 
many years, through a period we call transitional, before it is definitely 
invented. . . . Yet William of Wykeham has honour enough. He 
took a nascentstyle in hand and worked it out with masterly skill. Other 
men carried it further after his death, making it still more radically 
unlike preceding styles. Butit was a complete and individual style when 
Wykeham left it, and he was seldom equalled in certain important 
matters of treatment. Few architects of the Perpendicular period 
had so keen a feeling as he for the value of beautiful proportions, or 
for the right relative importance of constructional features, and his 
decorative work is singularly pure and charming’ (p. 345). 


Wykeham’s successors completed his work of reconstruc- 
tion in the choir, and just before the dissolution, the two last 
priors of St. Swithun’s Abbey added a new Perpendicular bay 
to the Lady-chapel, and thereby made Winchester the longest 
cathedral in England. Two other remarkable features are 
pointed out by Canon Benham. One is the fine stone screen 
placed round the choir by Bishop Fox, on the top of which 
rest six mortuary chests, which are supposed to contain the 
bones of Cnut, Queen Emma, William Rufus, and other early 
Saxon kings and bishops. The other is the seven richly 
sculptured chantries raised by bishops during their lifetime, 
for their last resting-place. The finest are those of William 
of Wayneflete, the founder of Magdalen College ; of Cardinal 
Beaufort, the founder of the ‘ House of Noble Poverty’ at St. 
Cross; and of Fox, the founder of Corpus Christi. The 
chantry of Fox has no effigy, but contains a richly decorated 
altar and reredos, with a littke chamber where, in his last 
days, the good old bishop, then quite blind, was daily led to 
pray and meditate. William of Wykeham lies buried in his 
own nave, in a chantry placed between two of the pillars. 
There the great master-builder who founded Winchester 
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College, built and endowed New College, and was so noble a 
benefactor to his cathedral, lies in his last sleep, on the spot 
where as a child he loved to pray. His placid face has a 
singularly life-like air, and at his feet three little Benedictine 
monks lift their hands in prayer for the repose of his soul. 
These chantries were only saved from destruction at the time 
of the great Rebellion by the gallant action of Colonel 
Nathaniel Fiennes, who, being an old Wykehamist, stood at 
the door of Wykeham’s chantry, with drawn sword in his 
hand, and defended the great founder’s last resting-place from 
the blind violence of his comrades, at the peril of his own life. 
The exterior of Winchester Cathedral struck our American 
guide as disappointing, and this is no doubt the feeling of 
many who, after reading of its past glories, see the long nave 
with its low tower for the first time. Yet there is a strange 
charm in that long low line and massive tower, whether we 
see them, as in Mr. Pennell’s drawing, with the snow thick 
upon the roof, or when the young leaves of its lime walk are 
in the radiant flush of spring. And no cathedral, perhaps, has 
more picturesque corners and delightful surprises to offer those 
who live in the shadow of its walls and become familiar with 
each aspect of the venerable pile. In this at least Winchester 
is fortunate. The present Dean, Dr. Kitchin, as Canon Benham 
reminds us, is admirably fitted to be the custodian of this 
ancient shrine, and has already shown his appreciation of the 
cathedral entrusted to his care, both in his writings, and in the 
restoration of Bishop Fox’s great stone reredos. Thanks to 
his care and zeal, the long empty niches of this splendid 
screen have been filled with statues of saints and heroes, and 
before long, we hope, the figure of Christ may be once more 
placed on the colossal crucifix, where it hung of old, as the 
central object of the group. 

The story of Gloucester takes us back,in the same way as 
that of Winchester, to very early days. There was a Benedic- 
tine abbey in this ancient city of the West long before Abbot 
Serlo, the Conqueror’s chaplain, built his great Norman nave, 
and reared those enormous pillars which are nowhere to be 
seen, except in the neighbouring abbey of Tewkesbury, where 
they were reproduced a few years later, probably by the same 
architect. ‘There is nothing like them,’ writes Dean Spence, 
‘on either side of the silver streak of sea.’ Excepting for its 
eastern Perpendicular end, the chapter-house is also of pure 
Norman work, and takes us back to the days when the 
Conqueror wore his crown here at the Christmas festival, and 
to the reign of his son, the Red King, when, according to 
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contrived to happen at Gloucester.’ Yet the general impres- 
sion we receive at Gloucester is that of a Perpendicular church. 
The west front, the rich little south porch, the choir, Lady- 
chapel, and great central tower, all belong to this period. 
The body of the structure remains Norman, but its appear- 
ance has been cleverly hidden by the addition of Perpendicular 
clerestories and panel work, of vaulted ceilings and spacious 
windows. This has been done with magnificent effect in the 
choir, which, with its fretted roof, richly carved panelling, and 
jewelled glass, is simply one of the loveliest in the world. 
The east window is the largest painted window in Europe, 
measuring seventy-two feet high by thirty-eight feet wide. 
There, among a crowd of saints and angels surrounding the 
central group of the Coronation of the Virgin, are the knightly 
forms of Edward III. and the Black Prince ; while below, re- 
splendent with the richest hues of ruby and sapphire, are the 
coats-of-arms of these royal warriors and their comrades who 
fought with them at Crécy. A strange chance it was which 
enabled the monks of Gloucester thus to beautify their abbey- 
church. Abbot Thoky began by placing the stately row of 
decorated windows in the south aisle, but the monks wére poor, 
and he had to stop for want of funds. In the last years of this 
abbot’s life, King Edward II. was murdered at Berkeley Castle. 
The neighbouring religious houses of Malmesbury and Bristol, 
fearing Queen Isabella’s anger, refused to grant his remains a 
place of burial, but the brave old Abbot of Gloucester boldly 
asked that the body of the murdered king might be laid to 
rest in his church, and buried the unhappy monarch with 
royal state in the old Norman minster. A few months after- 
wards the new king, Edward IIL, took the reins of power 
into his own hands, and raised a noble tomb over his father’s 
resting-place. Thousands of pilgrims thronged to the tomb 
of the murdered king, and poured their offerings freely into 
the monk’s coffers. So wealth came to Gloucester, and the 
abbey became a school of the new Perpendicular architecture. 
Abbot Thoky, feeling himself too aged for the task, resigned, 
and his friend and successor, Wygmore, loyally carried out 
his plans for the adornment of the choir. The beautiful 
tower was built by Abbot Seabroke in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and the Lady-chapel was only finished a 
few years before the Reformation. The cloister, with its large 
glazed windows, was completed in the reign of Richard IL, 
and remains in good preservation. Its roof contains the 
earliest examples of fan-vaulting, and the invention of this 
VOL. XXXVIII.—NO. LXXV. F 
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peculiarly English form of decoration must therefore be as- 
cribed to the monk-architects of Gloucester. 

York resembles Gloucester at once in the high antiquity 
of its traditions and in the predominance of later Gothic work 
above the older forms of architecture. ‘It is hard indeed, 
writes Mrs. Van Rensselaer, ‘to realise the great antiquity of 
York Minster when we turn from the witness of history to the 
witness of art.’ Nothing is left of the Norman church except- 
ing the ancient crypt, which was the work of Archbishop 
Roger, who held the see in the reign of Henry II. The west 
front, with its twin towers and noble window of flowing 
tracery, recalls the facades of the great French cathedrals on a 
smaller scale ; thenave is Decorated, and the thirteenth-century 
transept Early English ; but the central tower and the whole 
east limb—that is to say, almost half of the church, including 
choir, transept, presbytery, and Lady-chapel—belongs to the 
Perpendicular period. And this portion, beyond the richly 
carved screen set up in 1500, is by far the grandest feature of 
the minster. The sculptured decorations are exceedingly 
splendid, and the great east window, second only in size to 
the one at Gloucester, ‘ vast and fair enough for the walls of 
the new Jerusalem’ (p. 427). There, again, we see how ad- 
mirably the new Perpendicular style was adapted to figure- 
painting on glass. The radiant windows which surround the 
choir seem, indeed, to form part of the architecture of the walls, 
and to be merely ribbed and bound together with a network 
of stone. And the glory of York is that so much of its 
ancient glass has been preserved. The protection of Fairfax, 
when York surrendered to the Parliament after the victory of 
Marston Moor, saved the minster from the ruin which would 
otherwise have been its fate, and tombs and glass remained 
alike unhurt. Every variety of medizeval glass may be studied 
here, from the delicate sea-green of the Five Sisters, as the 
lancet windows in the north transept are called, to the gorgeous 
mosaic of the Decorated windows of the west front and of the 
chapter-house, and the exquisitely painted figures which adorn 
the great east window of the choir. And nothing in the 
world, we agree with our American author, is more beautiful 
than the stained glass of the medizval workmen. 

York is the last of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s Gothic cathedrals, 
and before passing to describe St. Paul’s she once more sums 
up the general characteristics which distinguish English 
Gothic from French. The superiority of French Gothic, she 
considers, is partly to be explained by the fact that through- 
out medizval times English architects were almost exclu- 
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sively ecclesiastics, while in France they were generally 
laymen. After the twelfth century clerical names disappear 
entirely from the long roll of architects who reared the great 
French churches. The art of the monks gave way to the 
architecture of laymen, and became a more truly national 
thing than it ever was in England. But although this change 
may have worked for good in France, among a race with 
higher and more delicate artistic instincts than we can lay claim 
to, we see exactly the reverse in Germany. Sir Frederic 
Leighton in a recent address to the students of the Royal 
Academy remarks that the passing of architecture out of the 
hands of ecclesiastics into those of laymen had a distinctly 
bad effect on the national art, and is probably accountable 
for much of the extravagance and uncouthness of German 
Gothic. Whatever may be the defects of English Gothic, 
it was, there can be little doubt, for the good of architecture 
in this country that it remained in the hands of such men as 
the bishops of Winchester, or the monks of Gloucester, and 
under the fostering care of the great medieval Church. 
Unlike the Norman and Gothic period, the Renaissance 
in England produced, not a whole series of great cathedrals, 
but the one great Church of St. Paul, in itself as true an ex- 
pression of its age as Canterbury and Lincoln had been in the 
past. Gothic art had passed away with the old order of things. 
Architecture, even in England, was no longer in the priests’ 
hands, and the old cathedral type seemed ill-fitted to the needs 
of the present day, when Christopher Wren was called in to 
give his advice as to the decayed fabric of ‘ Paul’s Church.’ 
Even before the fire he suggested the erection of a spacious dome 
or rotunda, where the tall spire, fifty feet higher than Salisbury, 
had once stood, so as to render the church ‘ spacious in the 
middle, which may be a very proper place for a vast auditory.’ 
After the fire he was named one of the commissioners for the 
reparation of St. Paul’s, and prepared plans for an entirely new 
church. Charles II. and William and Mary died, James II. 
was driven out, and good Queen Anne had already been eight 
years upon the throne when the topmost stone was placed 
upon the lantern on the dome; but Wren himself lived to see 
the work completed. How much it cost him of grief and 
vexation, how he was thwarted at every turn in his labours, 
how jealous foes assailed him with their slanderous tongues, 
until he was finally dismissed by George I. from the office he 
had held during well-nigh half a century, has been often told, 
and need not be repeated here. It is better to think of the joy 
which it gave him, when he was close upon ninety, to come 
F2 
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regularly on one day of the year and sit for an hour under his 
own great dome, and to know that he, ‘who lived not for him- 
self, but for the good of the State,’ sleeps in the crypt beneath. 
The famous epitaph written by his son on his tomb ends with 
the words Lector, si monumentum requirts, circumspice. He 
certainly needed no other record. 

It has often been said that the beauties of St. Paul’s are 
due to Wren and its faults to his employers. It is no doubt 
true that he was forced to modify his original scheme to suit 
the taste of ‘the chapter and some others of the clergy,’ who 
thought his model ‘not enough of a cathedral fashion, to 
instance particularly, in that the Quire was designed circular,’ 
Accordingly he tried to rectify his plan so ‘as to reconcile 
the Gothick to a better form of Architecture’ (p. 457), and 
lengthened the choir in a manner unknown in the other great 
Renaissance churches of Western Europe. This feature 
is, in our American critic's eye, the chief defect of the 
interior. Again, we know that according to Wren’s design 
the interior was to be adorned with brilliant mosaics, whereas 
the dome was painted in dark, heavy tones, and all the rest 
left bare ; and the western chapels, which mar the external 
effect, were only added by the Duke of York’s command, and in 
spite of Wren’s actual tears of protest. Some mistakes he 
certainly made, but whatever its faults may be, the church as 
a whole is singularly impressive. There can be no question 
as to the grand and harmonious proportion of the dome, while 
the west front always strikes us as distinctly superior to the 
facade of St. Peter’s. Even Mrs. Van Rensselaer, who criti- 
cises its separate features severely, owns that, taken as a 
whole, St. Paul’s ‘cannot fail to impress in the profcundest 
way both the eye and the imagination’ (p. 471). 

‘Seeing the dome of St. Paul’s afar off or close at hand, lighted 
by the faint city sunshine, wrapped in banks of mist like a mountain’s 
shoulder, or outlined against a midnight heaven, who can deny that, 
despite all the beauty of Gothic spires and towers, a dome is the 
noblest crown that a great aggregate of human homes can carry? In 
the measureless panorama of London what are the towers of West- 
minster, what would be the spire of Salisbury, compared with its 
titanic bulk, so majestically eternal in expression, yet so buoyant, so 
airy, that when the clouds float past it we can fancy that it soars and 
settles like a living thing ?’ (p. 480). 

We know how in our wanderings through the Eternal 
City, along the banks of Tiber and over the purple Campagna, 


the dome of Michelangelo seems to follow us wherever we 
go, arresting our gaze with a strange, mysterious fascination. 
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Even so, as we go on. our way up and down the streets of 
London, amidst the hurrying rush of men and the roar of the 
great city, the dome of St. Paul’s seems to meet us at every 
turn, calming our soul, as it looms through fog and smoke, 
with the same deep sense of serene and changeless might. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer, coming to England with the 
memories of foreign churches fresh in her mind, was struck, 
not unreasonably, with the coldness and bareness of our 
cathedral naves, the restrictions which hamper the visitor’s 
steps at every turn, and the absence ‘even of facilities for 
occasional prayer.’ ‘ Protestantism,’ she comes to the conclu- 
sion, ‘is not a very successful occupant of Catholic cathedrals’ 
(p. 54). The reproach, it must be admitted, is not undeserved, 
although it is, we trust, no longer generally applicable. Some 
at least of our cathedrals are once more what they were in 
past ages, the home of the people’s worship and the centre of 
religious life. Even the nave of Canterbury, which more than 
any other repelled her by its bare and chilly aspect, is once more 
used for worship, and no longer ‘ abandoned to the sight-seer’s 
undevoutness. And no one can be often in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Paul’s without being struck by the vast multitudes 
of men and women who enter its doors in the course of a 
single day. Thousands there are, we know, who have found 
hope and comfort within its walls—tired and lonely workers 
to whom the great cathedral has become a dear and blessed 
home. 

The lustre of Dean Church and Canon Liddon’s names 
has not yet passed away, while the beauty and perfection of 
the musical services at St. Paul’s in late years, have acquired a 
world-wide renown. Gounod, the great French composer, 
who died the other day, declared them to be the finest which 
he had ever heard. Within the last few weeks, Alfred Stevens’ 
noble memorial to the Duke of Wellington has been rescued 
from the dark corner where it remained during so many years, 
hidden out of sight, and at length occupies the place for which 
it was originally intended, under the central arch of the nave. 
At the same time the decoration of the choir is advancing 
rapidly. 

Once more, we rejoice to think, St. Paul’s bids fair to 
become what our cathedrals were in days of old—a centre 
and school of art. One of our foremost living artists is 
devoting the whole of his time and powers to the execution 
of a superb scheme of mosaic decoration, which will supply 
colour and brightness where it is most needed, and go far 
towards the fulfilment of Wren’s original design. Under his 
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guidance, a whole band of English workmen are being trained 
to follow in the steps of the old Greek and Italian artists who 
adorned the vaults and walls of medizval churches with these 
‘paintings for eternity. No Englishman could desire a 
prouder task. They are working for their country and for 
posterity, for the people and for the people’s God. 


ArT. IV.—BISHOP WESTCOTT ON THE INCAR- 
NATION AND COMMON LIFE. 


The Incarnation and Common Life. By BROOKE Foss 
WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. (London, 


1893.) 


IT is less than a year since it was our pleasant duty to 
review the Bishop of Durham’s profound book, The Gospel of 
Life. In it we had to notice most valuable teaching on the 
deepest truths of theology, and on the bearing of the Incar- 
nation on human thought. Bishop Westcott has now pub- 
lished a series of sermons and other addresses delivered 
during the last four years, which contain what is practically 
an exposition of the influence which the Incarnation ought 
to exercise on the actions of Christians at the present day. 
The two books, it is interesting to notice, are connected with 
the personal history of their author. Zhe Gospel of Life was 
the outcome of the Cambridge lecture-room. It consisted of 
a treatment of difficult questions which embodied the sub- 
stance of lectures delivered during a period of twenty years, 
and which had been ‘constantly tested in private discussion,’? 
The Incarnation and Common Life is the result of the ‘ over- 
sight’ of the Diocese of Durham, and of the fact that it has 
been necessary for the Bishop to bring ‘into the market 
place’ and vindicate ‘ as a power of action’ ‘ the Faith which’ 
had ‘been pondered in quiet’ (Preface, p.v). It is impossible 
to read the books without thinking much of the many 
privileges of those who were his pupils at Cambridge or are 
under his charge at Durham. 

One of the characteristic features of Bishop Westcott’s 
writings is his enthusiastic faith in the power of the Incarna- 
tion to touch all life and solve all human problems. The 


' Church Quarterly Review, July 1893. 
? Westcott, Gospel of Life, Preface, p. xvii. 
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Incarnation is to him the ‘central fact of the life of the world;’ 
it ‘discloses the capacity and the destiny of man, and of the 
creation over which man is set as sovereign and representa- 
tive ;’ through it ‘each man is enabled to find his true fulfil- 
ment as part of a whole, and the human race is enabled to 
realize the Divine Fatherhood in its sinless Head, “ the last 
Adam,” not as a hope or an aspiration, but as a fact’ (Pre- 
face, pp. vii, viii). It follows that the Incarnation reveals 
the duties of man, and that, whether he is regarded as an 
individual, or in his family and social relations, or in his 
national life, he is to find in it the law of conduct. It is the 
‘vision of Christ’ which ‘will shield’ ‘in temptation’ (p. 58). 
It is an inference from the Incarnation which shows that 
‘any indulgence which lessens our own efficiency’ ‘is sinful’ 
(p. 58). It is the knowledge of ‘our fellowship in Christ’ 
which compels the recognition of the wickedness involved in 
‘false-dealing in trade and gambling’ (pp. 58, 59). The In- 
carnation raises questions of labour, of ‘conditions’ of life, of 
‘the moral and physical dangers of different kinds of employ- 
ments,’ of the ‘cost’ of the satisfaction of ‘wants’ or the pro- 
vision of ‘amusements,’ to be religious questions (pp. 63, 64). 
Similarly, in the beautiful sermon in which the family is 
depicted as a ‘kingdom, and a ‘school,’ and a ‘sanctuary,’ 
all which is said is based upon the facts that through the 
revelation of the Divine Fatherhood in the Incarnation of 
the Eternal Word ‘every fatherhood, every family through 
which the grace of fatherhood is embodied,’ is known to 
derive ‘its essential virtue’ ‘from the One Father, and that 
‘marriage’ ‘is a sign, a sacrament’ ‘of that perfect union in 
which the Incarnate Word takes to Himself His Bride, the 
first fruits of creation’ (pp. 161-72). And it is by the prin- 
ciples of the Incarnation that the actions of nations ought to 
be ruled (pp. 83, 84). 

We have spoken of the Bishop’s faith in the far-reaching 
power of the Incarnation. This faith carries with it an 
intense conviction of the need of Christian faithfulness to 
the obligations thus created. With impressive earnestness 
he insists upon the responsibility which is laid upon the in- 
dividual, the different members of the family, the citizen, the 
nation, and the national Church. He has the courage to say 
what would not find ready acceptance in all quarters, and to 
grapple with real and difficult problems of modern life. He 
thinks it a Christian duty ‘to apprehend ourselves and to 
enforce, as far as we are able, a juster view of the obligations 
of shareholders’ than that which leaves them free from all 
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responsibility as to the ‘character’ and ‘conditions’ and 
‘results ’ of the work for which their money is used and from 
which their dividends are derived, and as to the treatment of 
the workmen employed in it (pp. 77-9). If he pleads for 
‘legislative protection’ for ‘irregular and unskilled labourers,’ 
he asserts also a need for ‘legislative coercion’ for ‘ classes 
which are still children,’ in whose case ‘the Government must 
not shrink from discipline’ or be afraid to ‘treat’ ‘idleness’ 
‘as a crime’ (pp. 79-81). He sets aside as unfounded any 
idea of ‘physical, or intellectual, or moral equality among 
men as the members of the Body of Christ, but emphatically 
declares that it is a duty to ‘strive to secure for each man’ 
‘the opportunity of fulfilling his part in a Divine society, for 
developing a corresponding character, for attaining in his 
measure to the Divine likeness,’ an opportunity, not ‘ of doing 
anything, but of doing that one thing which answers to his 
individuality and his place’ (p. 57). The national selfishness 
which makes self-aggrandisement the first duty of a nation is 
condemned as clearly as a like fault in an individual. ‘The 
glory of a nation, like the glory of a citizen or a class, lies not 
in supremacy but in service. <A nation is great when it fulfils 
its office and enables other nations to fulfil theirs’ (p. 83). 
We could, if we wished, give many like instances of Bishop 
Westcott’s courageous treatment of difficult points. 

The courage is combined with commendable caution. 
There are great principles of personal and family and social 
and national life which, to the Bishop’s mind, are necessarily 
involved in the life and teaching of Christ. About such 
principles there can be no hesitation and no compromise. 
They are part of an exposition of the Divine Revelation 
which has an imperative claim upon man. It is the ‘duty’ of 
‘every Christian’ to bring ‘into common life’ the ‘motive,’ 
and ‘strength,’ and ‘patience’ of God’s dealings with men. 
In such a task, moreover, ‘the national Church’ has a ‘ unique 
responsibility.’ If it is ‘the office of the State to give effect 
to public opinion,’ ‘it is the office of the Church to shape it.’ 
If it is society ‘which moulds the State,’ it is the Church 
which ‘educates and inspires society’ (pp. 23, 26,27). But 
we are reminded that the details of the application of the 
principles in many cases cannot be hurriedly and positively 
settled. ‘Premature legislation is not only ineffective ; it is 
demoralizing’ (p. 33). The Christian duty is to study the 
social and national problems of the day, to accumulate facts, 
to investigate causes, and to apply to the results of study the 
great laws of Christian life. 
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‘I lay great stress on the need of patient study. Our chief 
danger at present is from the haste of impetuous generosity. We 
require not only right desires, but wise counsels: careful investiga- 
tion, and then resolute effort. Partial and premature remedies for evils 
are directly mischievous, and bring discouragement afterwards. We 
must regard each question from many sides, and then at last speak 
what we know. Above all, we must confess unwaveringly, as I have 
said, that the solution of our problems is to be religious. We shall 
welcome co-operation in our endeavours after the practical embodi- 
ment of Christian principles from whatever quarter it is given, but we 
shall not at any cost dissemble our own conviction that our Faith is 
our inspiration. The results at which we aim finally are spiritual, 
and these can only be reached, as we hold, by spiritual forces’ (pp. 
99, 100). 

‘The Church of Christ has still the right, or rather the duty, of 
“binding and loosing,” of declaring with authority what must and 
what must not be done’ (p. 52). 

‘Conduct depends upon what we believe, not indeed upon 
intellectual formulas, but upon our living views of man, the world, 
and God. In this respect the Church moulds opinion. It has by 
Divine appointment, as I have already said, the power ‘‘to bind and 
to loose,” to pronounce that this is of obligation and that not: to lay 
down the great lines of moral duty, not negatively only, but posi- 
tively, in accordance with the movement of life’ (p. 98). 


This position and the momentous consequences which 
follow from it rest, as it appears to us, upon the two great 
Christian ideas which in their clearly-cut form are associated 
with special distinctness with the names of Irenzus and 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem. It is to Irenzus that we owe the 
development of Pauline theology into the clear statements 
which mark out the Incarnation as the key to all the difficulties 
of human thought and action.’ St. Cyril of Jerusalem put in 
express terms the idea which is necessarily involved in a true 
conception of the Christian Church of its mission to decide 
moral questions for individuals and nations.2, And while the 


' Trenzeus, C. Her. 111. xvii. 6: ‘Unus igitur Deus Pater, qaemadmodum 
ostendimus, et unus Christus Jesus Dominus noster, veniens per universam 
dispositionem et omnia in semetipsum recapitulans. In omnibus autem 
est et homo plasmatio Dei, et hominem ergo in semetipsum recapitulans 
est, invisibilis visibilis factus et incomprehensibilis factus comprehensibilis, 
et impassibilis passibilis, et Verbum homo, universa in semetipsum re- 
capitulans, uti sicut in supercelestibus et spiritalibus et invisibilibus prin- 
ceps est Verbum Dei, sic et in visibilibus et corporalibus principatum 
habeat, in semetipsum primatum assumens et apponens semetipsum caput 
Ecclesia, universa attrahat ad semetipsum apto in tempore ;’ xix. 1,6; 
XXX} XXXi. I; xxxii. I; IV. xi. 2. Cf. e.g. Eph. i. to. 

2 St. Cyr. Jer. Cat. xviii. 23: KaoXexn pev ovv Kadeirat . dia To 
Oddoxewv KaOodukas Kat aveAd\uras Gravta ra eis yoow évOparrwv eAGeiv 
épeidovta Sdypata, mepi Te dpat@v Kai dopdtwv mpaypdtwv, eroupaviwy te 
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right to ‘bind and loose’ bestowed by our Lord upon his 
Apostles ' included the power of the Priesthood to forgive and 
to retain sins, it included also the function of the Church asa 
moral teacher. 

Yet, after carefully weighing Bishop Westcott’s statements 
on the subject, we are obliged to question whether his view of 
the Church is adequate for the work which he imposes upon 
it. He lays great stress upon the office of the national 
Church. It is ‘the spiritual organ of the nation.’ ‘It is set 
to welcome, to concentrate, to use every force and every grace 
for the good of the whole people’ (p. 27). It is the ‘part’ of 
the clergy ‘to show that the Church—the national Church— 
has a message to the nation’ (p. 97). 

The position of a national Church is indeed one of great 
responsibility. It is in a real sense the witness of righteous- 
ness and truth and God to the national life. It is in the 
Providence of God the teacher of the race, and the means by 
which the Divine grace is received. But it can rightly claim 
such a position and possess such powers only by virtue ot 
what is more than national. It is descent by means of 
appointed conditions from the Apostles and vital inward 
unity with the rest of the Catholic Church which gives to any 
national branch its life and authority. It is the strength of 
the claim of the English Church upon her children that she 
speaks as part of a whole and appeals to what is wider than 
herself. It is less as the Church of the nation than as the 
branch in the nation of the Church of Christ that she has the 
right to make moral decisions and to guide public and in- 
dividual action. The point is of importance. If it were as 
the national Church simply that she should so speak, it would 
be difficult to see how her authority could be greater than 
that involved in the judgment of a society of Christians seek- 
ing to be guided by Divine Providence. If it is as a branch 
of the Church Catholic, then so far as she faithfully repeats 
what the Universal Church has said, or is a true exponent of 
the mind of the whole body at the present time, she is the 
organ of God in the nation. 

It is perhaps possible that by virtue of her national char- 
acter she might be as it were a register of past judgments of 
the Universal Church. But such a capacity is not in itself 
adequate to answer to the need. Bishop Westcott points 
out that at the present time ‘we have to face problems which 


kal emvycio, kat dua TO mav yévos dvéporwy eis evoeBevav Urordccety, 
apxovt@v TE Kal dpxopevor, Aoylov Te kat iiwrdv. 
1 St. John xx. 22, 23. 
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medieval experience could not anticipate and cannot help 
us to solve’ (p. 230). The medizval Church and the primi- 
tive Church are faithful witnesses to the great principles of 
Christian life. But the peculiar difficulty of our own time 
lies in the application of principles. To many of the ques- 
tions of our day there are no medieval or primitive parallels. 
Where there are parallel questions the conditions and circum- 
stances are often so different that we fail to obtain much 
practical help. It is for this, among other reasons, that it is 
vital that the Church in the nation be in living union with 
the Church of the past and the Universal Church of to-day. 

Such living union we believe the English branch of the 
Church possesses. It is a union which, though it has external 
signs, survives outward separation. It depends upon the 
contact with the life of Christ which Episcopacy secures. If 
a branch of the Church has to speak to the nation only she 
may by faithfulness to her past traditions and her inward life 
speak as the organ of God. But Bishop Westcott’s concep- 
tion of the true life of nations is a larger one than that of 
separated nationalities. ‘If, he says, ‘we believe the Gospel 
to be what it claims to be, the fellowship of nations is in- 
cluded in its promised victories.’ ‘In spite of checks and 
delays, the whole movement of life is towards a federation of 
civilized nations, preparatory to the civilization and federation 
of all’ (p.85). It is indeed a glorious prospect of international 
peace, the mutual help of nations, a united world. Can we 
hope that to such a unity of nations a Church externally 
divided will speak with authority? Must it not rather be 
that the peace and federation of the world demand the out- 
ward reunion of the Church? 

We must count it, then, a great omission in Bishop West- 
cott’s most helpful treatment of many practical problems that 
he does not lay emphasis on the need of the Church in the 
nation being in living inward union with the Universal Church 
of the past and the present and looking forward to external 
communion with the branches now outwardly separated from 
her. 

In so looking forward, we are acting on one of the Bishop’s 
most prominent principles. Weare using an ideal. ‘ Ideals,’ 
he tells us, ‘are the soul of life’ ‘The word progress is un- 
meaning without reference to an ideal.’ Through noble ideals 
‘purity and peace and freedom and dignity will be given 
to the masses of our countrymen.’ We are to ‘trust’ ‘the 
noblest thoughts which God gives’ us ‘and translate them 
into action.’ ‘ The ideas of one age are the laws of the next” 
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(pp. 143, 157, 315,355). As it is no vain vision to set up the 
highest possible standard of truth and morality and to hope 
and labour for human acceptance of it, so it is no vain vision 
to set before us the aim of the outward reunion of the Church. 
It is a thought we can ‘translate into action.’ Each indi- 
vidual Churchman and each local Church can make it a law 
of life to do nothing and teach nothing which will not bear to 
be looked at in the light of possible reunion and to be tested 
by the history of the past and the hopes of the future. 

The power of the Incarnation to touch all life is connected 
with the universal sway of the eternal Word. We may recall 
the magnificent passage in which St. Athanasius describes 
the universality of His dominion even when he was Incar- 
nate: 


‘He was not circumscribed in the body ; nor, while present in 
the body, was He absent anywhere else ; nor, while He moved the 
body, was the universe emptied of His activity and Providence ; but, 
most marvellous to relate, being the Word, so far from being con- 
tained by anything, He rather contained all things Himself ; and as, 
while present in the whole of Creation, He is at once distinct in 
Being from the Universe and present in all things by His own power, 
ordering all things and for all and in all revealing His own Provi- 
dence and giving life to each thing and all things, including the whole 
without being included, but being wholly and in every respect in 
His own Father alone—thus, even when He was present in His 
human body and was Himself quickening it, He was fittingly quicken- 
ing the universe as well and was in every process of nature and was 
also outside the whole, and, while known from the body by His 
works, He was not without manifestation also from His activity in 
the universe. . . . He was at once living as Man and as the Word 
was quickening all things and as the oon was dwelling with the 
Father. So that not even when the Virgin bore Him did He undergo 
any change nor by being in the body was he impoverished in glory, 
but on the contrary He sanctified the body also. For neither by 
being in the universe does He partake of the nature of the universe, 
but all things, on the contrary, are quickened and sustained by 
Him.’! 


' St. Athan. De incarn. XVii.: O¥ yap 81) mepixexNeerpévos fv ev TO 
oopatis ovde €v wepare pev i, dddaxooe d€ ovk Hv* OSE exeivo per exivet, Ta 
oda b¢€ ris TOUTOU evepyeias kal mpovoias Kexévwto + GAda TO mapabofdrarov, 
Adyos ov, ov ouvetxero pev ind Twos guvetxe S€ mavra padhov adros ° kal 
domep ev mdoy v7 tice Ov, éxros pév eote TOD mavros kar’ ovoiay, ev raat 
8€ ears Tais Eavtod burdpeot, ra mavra Btaxoc par, kal eis mdvta év mat Thy 
éavtov mpovoway épamhar, Kal éxaoTov kal mavra dpovd (woror, meplex@v ra 
oda kal BY, TeEplexOpevos, aAn’ év wove T®@ €avtov Tarpi dAos dv kata Tava, 
ovr Kal €v TO avOparive Tapare dv, kai udros {wor ou, cixdr@s €(worroiet 
kai Ta Oda Kal €v Tos Tac éyivero, kat €&@ T@V dAoV 7 Wy: kal aro TOU Taparos 
be dua rev epyor yvepifopevos, ovK darys 7 nv Kat aro THs TOV d\wv évepyeias 
....kai as dvOpwmos emodirevero, kai @s Adyos Ta muvta eCwoydvel, Kai ws 
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In such a spirit Christians ought to sadeiilie each fuller 
recognition of the working of the Word. It was not the least 
fault of Deism that it isolated the operations of nature from 
the present power of God. A right conception of the natural 
world as God’s creation, and of man as still created in the 
Divine Image, however grievously marred by sin, and of the 
power and Providence of the Creator, leads serious believers 
to value each sign of Divine working in natural faculties and 
gifts. It is true, as Bishop Westcott says, that ‘as long as 
the world lasts God still speaks. His Word, written and un- 
written, His Word in the Bible, in Nature, in History, has a 
message for every generation’ (pp. 187-8). 

It is, as we have said, a matter for thankfulness that the 
profound view of the action of the Word in Nature of which 
there was a glimmering in the well-known passage in Justin 
Martyr ' and which was more fully expressed by St. Athana- 
sius should be clearly enunciated. It is difficult to estimate 
the harm done by undue limitations of the sphere of God’s 
working. But the real danger at the present time is that of 
the reaction from such limitations. Our need is not only to 
claim for God modes of operation in which His activity has 
been forgotten or ignored, but also, if such a claim is to be 
safely made, to insist on real distinctions in the methods of 
His exercise of power. The mistakes of Clement of Alex- 
andria and of Origen, the sad history of Neo-Platonism, 
have their permanent warnings for Christian thought. The 
magnificent balance of the theology of St. Athanasius is a 
permanent example. The created world, that great Father 
declares, is a voice by which God speaks, and in his own soul 
man may, as in a mirror, see God.? But, with such declarations, 
he never forgets the true distinction between the signs of God 


Yids T@ Harpi aouvnv* dOev ovde tis Tap8€vov TiKTovans emacyxev auros, ovde 
év ) 7@pare dy Epowvero ° GAXG paddov kai 76 oGpa nryiager . ovde yap €v Tots 
naow dv, Tov mavrwv peradauSdver, GANG wavra paddov in’ adrod woyoveira 
kaitpépera. Cf. e.g. C. Gentes, xiii. 

? Just. Mart. AZol. i. 46. 

* St. Athan. C. Gentes, xxxiv.: “OOev kai dre mavra Tov émxvbévra purov 
THs duaprias ad’ éaurijs drroriBerat kal povov TO Kat’ eixova xabapov pudarre, 
eixdras, Siahapmpuvdévros ToUTOU, os év KaronTp@ Bewpei thy eixdva Tov Ilarpos 
Tov Adyov kal €v aire Tov Tlarépa, ov kat éotiv eixay 6 Larp, Aoyifera. *H 
Car avrdpxns €oriv ” mapa Tis Vuxis SiSacrxaria Sia ta énBohovvra Tavrns 
éEwbev tov vodv Kai P” Spay abryy TO Kpeirrov + GAN’ éori mahuy kal dro Tov 
pavopevar THY mepi Tov Oeov yaow xaradaBeiv, THs krigews éorep Ypdppace 
ba ris rdEews Kul ppovias Tov €auTns deomdrny kat mounrhy onpawwovans kat 
Bowons. Cf. xxxiii.: Tis rept Oeod Gewpias € éxee [7 Wy] Thy €vvowav Kal avri 
éauris yiverat 630s otk EEwOev add’ €€ éavris AapSdvovca tiv Tod Geod Adyov 
yvaow kal atdAn Wu. 
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in the natural world and His definite Revelation, between the 
powers of nature and the gifts of grace.’ 

It is, therefore, to be regretted that Bishop Westcott, in 
his fear of leaving any sphere of thought or action outside 
the working of Providence, has failed to point out this dis- 
tinction, and uses language which does not appear to us to 
be consistent with it. After the passage we have already 
quoted to the effect that the Word of God ‘in the Bible, in 
Nature, in History, has a message for every generation,’ he 
goes on to say: 


‘We dare not limit either the time or the manner of His utter- 
ance. Forms of thought, the organization of the State, the relations 
of the sciences vary, and He meets our changing position with appro- 
priate teaching. His message comes to each age and to each people 
as it came at Pentecost, in their own language. It comes to us 
through the struggles of the nations and the movements of society, 
through every fact which marks one least step in the method of 
creation or in the history of man’ (p. 188). 

‘We can show that everything which is truly human is for that 
reason, in virtue of the Incarnation, potentially divine’ (p. 191). 


And in a later sermon, preached in 1893, at the meeting 
of the British Medical Association, he says: 


‘No man can rival the Christian who is faithful to his Creed in 
tenderest regard for “all thinking things, all objects of all thought,” 
because he believes that every observed sequence of phenomena is a 
disclosure of the Divine will, and every least work in the visible 
creation a fragment which will be gathered up in a final unity in the 
Son of Man Who is also the Son of God. 

‘At the same time this vision of the deeper truths of Nature 
brings nobility to the commonest offices of life. The Christian is 
able to receive with a new intelligence the old truth that in God “ we 
live and move and have our being.” “In many parts and in many 
fashions” he masters the lesson, and “in many parts and in many 
fashions” he labours to translate it into action. For him every 
power and opportunity of ministry is a divine endowment. He 
draws no sharp line between “natural” and “supernatural.” He 
stands everywhere and at all times in the presence of a spiritual 
power. For him “gifts of healing” are in the same category as 
“miracles” and “prophecy.” ‘ All these worketh the one and the 
self-same Spirit, dividing to each one severally as He will.” For him 
the exceptional phenomena of the first age are signs through which 
he realizes the full meaning of the memorable words : “I dress, God 
heals ”’ (pp. 285-6). 


We are conscious, as we hope we have already shown, of 
the truth that God works in Nature, and that nothing, however 


1 See C. Gentes, De Incarn., passim. 
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small, which is done for Him may not be ‘ gathered up’ into 
‘a final unity in the Son of Man who is also the Son of God.’ 
We believe that ‘the commonest offices of life’ may have 
high ‘nobility’ and that the words ‘I dress, God heals,’ 
express valuable truth. But when it is said that ‘every 
observed sequence of phenomena is a disclosure of the Divine 
will,’ and that there is ‘no sharp line between “ natural” and 
“supernatural,’’ and when the healing work of a modern 
surgeon is described as parallel to the miraculous ‘ gifts of 
healing’ of which St. Paul speaks,' we are compelled by our 
belief in the pre-eminence of Holy Scripture, the objectivity 
of the Catholic Faith, the finality of the teaching of Christ, to 
withhold our assent. 

What is it which makes positive dogma a possibility and 
gives it its binding force? It is the distinction which Bishop 
Westcott here ignores. Because we believe that Holy Scrip- 
ture contains a Revelation which is different in kind from every 
other indication of God’s Nature and Will, and that the 
decisions of the Universal Church are subject to a guidance 
for parallels to which we look in vain elsewhere, we are able 
to recognize the claim of dogma upon our acceptance. It is 
a great thing to raise man’s view of nature, a great thing to 
give him a more adequate conception of the capacities and 
responsibilities of his own being; such a work will do harm 
rather than good unless side by side with it there is clear 
insistence on the distinctive character of Divine Revelation 
and on the imperative claim of positive dogmas affirmed by 
the Catholic Church. 

And we cannot think that the Bishop of Durham allows 
sufficiently for the dominion of sin in human faculties. We 
possess, indeed, the Image of God ; but it was stripped at the 
Fall of the supernatural gifts with which it had been endowed, 
and it has been marred by much that has happened since. 
The soul of man, capable through its possession of the Divine 
Image and by the aid of grace of receiving Revelation and 
accomplishing holiness, is still prone to error and sin. Not 
even Sacramental union with God through the Sacred 
Humanity personally united to the Word gives in this life 
the undimmed vision of Him who is truth and holiness which 
would inevitably save from all that is false or wrong. Under 
the guidance of Divine Providence man’s knowledge may 
wonderfully grow, but until the creature is freed, not only 
potentially but also in actual completeness, from the dominion 


t y Cor. xi. 9 
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of sin, it is too much to place the progress of human Cone 
on so high a level as Bishop Westcott more than once does. 

There are, indeed, in what the Bishop himself has written 
indications of a different line of thought. The —— 
of a Divine Revelation’ ‘in its power to meet eac te: 
want of man as it arises, and to gain fresh force = 
the growth of human knowledge,’ is distinguished = “ 
preface from the ‘ message of the —— ter an 
‘progress in the interpretation and — er — 
of the Gospel ’ is said not to be ‘due to natura iY oe 
it is ‘conditioned by them ’ (Preface, p. vi). In the C ~ : ge 
University sermon on ‘Walking by Faith, not by Sig t’t wie 
is a protest against the assumption that our — —— 
are an adequate measure of being and that that —s is 
insoluble by us now is finally insoluble (Pp. 370), and it is 
implied that our present opportunities of knowle ge “ no 
more adequate than our present powers (pp. fing” hy 
sermon preached in York Minster ‘the gift of the 7 
‘after the Ascension’ is declared to be ‘different, not on pve 
degree but in kind from that which was before, a y 
the whole breadth of human life the Old from = } - 
(p. 114). We cannot help thinking that the proper deve =P 
ment of these thoughts would require the es 
some of the statements to which we have referred, and when 
it is seen that the peculiarly Christian gift of the Spirit _ a 
gift to the Catholic Church, to be of help and power a 
defined and recognized conditions, the distinctions for whic 
we have pleaded, we think, necessarily follow. : 

We have often noticed in writings of our own time a 
strange forgetfulness of the present imperfection of ee 
faculties. A writer of such penetrating insight an . 
knowledge as the late Mr. Aubrey Moore — - t e 
brilliant epigram ‘Human nature craves to be bot re! ons 
and rational; and the life which is not both is neit - 
without any indication that man’s reasoning a lave 
yet to be perfected. In the future life— in patria,’ as re ee 
thinkers have loved to write—when, in St. Paul’s wor Ss, we 
‘shall fully know even as also’ we ‘have been fully known,’ 
the human reason will indeed enjoy perfect —— in 
every region of its thought. Till then it is muc at we 

' This is implied in the —- teaching of historical Christianity 

é é nts. 
wis co ‘funds, Tac Chonan Daciies of God,’ P. 109. ; : 

3 1 Cor. xiii. 12: BAeropev yap dpe 80 €odrrpov év aiviypart, — 
mpocwrrov mpos Tpda@trov * diptt ywookw ek pépous, Tore O€ emiyvacopat Kabos 
kai érvyvod On. 
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‘know in part,’ and we strain the claims of our rational 
faculties beyond what the consideration either of Revelation 
or of Nature allows if we lay it down that the postulates of 
reason must be entirely satisfied by the wonders of grace. 
Bishop Westcott does not seem to us to be free from the 
forgetfulness that ‘our present powers are’ not ‘an adequate 
measure of being’ against which he himself protests (p. 370), 
and in a sermon which, in its grasp on the effects of the 


Incarnation may without exaggeration be called magnificent, 
he makes this statement : 




















‘The Gospel of Christ the Word Incarnate, of God entering into 
our life, is indeed good tidings, “good tidings to the poor,” good 
tidings in its essence to man, simply as man, reaching down into 
the lowest depths where humanity still lingers, and growing with 
man’s growth to the utmost bound of his possible attainment. Yes, 
reaching and growing without limit, for if it could be shown that any 
forms of man’s distress and perplexity are inaccessible to its con- 
solation : that any human powers lie without the range of its bene- 
diction : that any facts of nature or history are in conflict with its 
premises : then I should feel compelled to write against this also 
the sentence of decay and dissolution and “look for another” ’ 
(p. 304). 



































We could hardly conceive of Christianity being true if 
there were any powers really human which it could not guide 
and control and bless, or any departments of thought really 
human for which it could have no word. But it does not 
follow that in our present state we are infallible judges. It 
might weli seem to us that a faculty was unsatisfied or a 
thought untouched about which in a perfected state we 
should think differently. It might well be that our judgment 
about facts and inferences from them might be mistaken. 
Such a passage as that which we have last quoted appears to 
us to place the consideration of an important question on a 
wrong basis. 

It is, indeed, the case that thoughtful Christian students 
are continually finding the verification of the doctrines which 
they have believed. An ever-growing perception of the deep 
harmonies of the Faith, an increasing recognition of the 
support given to it in each department of study, a steady 
growth in the light which illumines its dark places, are 
among the joys which compensate for much weariness in toil.! 




















‘ There is a remarkably strong assertion of the acquisition of under- 
standing of the knowledge of God in St. Anselm, Pros/og. iv., ‘Gratias 
tibi, bone Domine, gratias tibi, quia quod prius credidi te donante jam 
sic intelligo te illuminante ut si te esse nolim credere non possim non 
YOL. XXXVIII—NO. LXXV. G 
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And the practical Christian, no less than the student, finds in 
the service rendered in his active pursuits, and in the power 
of his belief to stand the wear and tear of life, a ratification 
of its truth. He knows the meaning of the thought that to 
obey God’s commands is to learn to understand what is 
Divine.! Both in the region of intellect and in the region 
of action there is for the reason of the thoughtful believer a 
very high degree of cumulative evidence of a very convincing 
kind. But we do not think there are many Christian 
students of thought or of life who can truly say that their 
reasoning faculties are wholly satisfied. There are matters 
in which reason fails to see complete intellectual consistency, 
There are subjects upon which it is not altogether freed from 
moral perplexity. There are domains where it finds itself 
altogether baffled and incapable of steady thought. As these 
considerations form part of the great argument for the future 
life, so also do they supply a warning against allowing the 
truth of our religion to depend too much upon the satis- 
faction of our mind. 

A criticism we feel bound to make on a sermon preached 
in Westminster Abbey on ‘The Conditions of Progressive 
Revelation’ is connected with what we have already said. 
Bishop Westcott describes with great power and beauty some 
of the ways in which real gain has resulted from apparent 
loss, and bases upon them a line of thought evidently intended 
to be of a reassuring character. 


‘The trial is sorest when long-cherished opinions fail us: when 
that which our fathers have held to be truth, that by which the 
popular Creed has been shaped, can no longer be maintained. 
Then indeed God is teaching us some great lesson ; and the simplest 
trust in Him, the most entire forgetfulness of ourselves, can alone 
enable us to bear it’ (p. 381). 

‘In each case the Divine Message which said, It is expedient 
that this outward form in which men found a perfect or partial ex- 
pression of religious feeling, according to the fashion of earth, should 
go away, has been justified. In each case the immediate sorrow 
has been the travail-pang of a nobler birth. In each case the 
present loss has been the opportunity at least of a greater gain, the 
transfiguration of the external into the spiritual. In each case men 


intelligere.’ For the need of endeavouring to understand what has been 
believed, cf. Cur Deus homo, i. 2. 

1 Cf. St. Aug. De Divers. Quest. Octogintatribus, x\viii.: ‘ Credibilium 
tria sunt genera. ... Tertium que primo creduntur et postea intelli- 
guntur: qualia sunt ea que de divinis rebus non possunt intelligi nisi 
ab his qui mundo sunt corde ; quod fit praceptis servatis quze de bene 
vivendo accipiuntur. See also De Lid. Arbit. 1. ii. 4; De Symd. ad 
Catech. iv. 
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have been enabled to rise a little higher towards their goal, a little 
nearer to the benediction of the Risen Christ, the benediction of 
the later Church ; the benediction which I pray God in His love to 


give to us, “Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.” 


‘ Days of trial are days of insight. The darkness of great depths 
or of the night reveals the immeasurable glories of heaven which 
the sunlight hides. We welcome the lesson: and when some 
splendid vision on which we have rested passes from us, we endure 
with unshaken trust as “seeing the Invisible” to which it pointed, 
and say with trembling and expectant hearts: ‘Yea, Lord, it is 
expedient that Thou shouldest go away: for so Thou wilt send the 
Comforter to us, to guide us into larger regions of the Truth”’ 
(p- 384). 


We can understand there may be many who would be 
comforted and strengthened by the passages we have quoted 
and by the whole sermon. Some who have been led to 
abandon ways of thought which they inherited, and have 
begun to fear lest fundamental beliefs ought to be abandoned 
too, may be helped by such teaching to hold fast the truths 
the setting of which they have given up. On others, we are 
convinced, the sermon would have a sadly unsettling effect. 
It would suggest the doubt whether after all there is any 
belief which is quite certain, and which can be dogmatically 
affirmed as objectively true: whether there is any doctrine 
at all in the Faith which may not some day need to be 
modified. 

And, as regards one particular subject of the sermon, ‘the 
problems of Biblical inquiry, while it is undoubtedly true 
that recent study has helped us 


‘to know, as we have never known before, that the Bible is a living 
Book, one in many parts springing directly in external form out of 
the manifold fulness of that human life to which it still speaks’ 
(p- 383), 


we think it most dangerous to describe enthusiastically the 
‘gain’ which is the outcome of ‘ loss’ without clearly pointing 
out what cannot be surrendered. 

Is there not a danger lest a mind like that of the Bishop 
of Durham, with its strong grasp on Divine truth, its intense 
realization of the unseen world, its profound sense of the 
consequences of the Incarnation, should underestimate the 
risk of unsettling those who do not possess his wide knowledge 
or his spiritual greatness ? 

We do not suppose that we should draw the line as to 
what is essential either to Catholic dogma or to the inspiration 
G2 
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of Holy Scripture in exactly the same place as Bishop West- 
cott, but we maintain that our criticism holds good so long 
as a line can be drawn anywhere at all. 

One so devout and earnest as the Bishop naturally dreads 
lest worship should become merely external and lest doctrine 
should be deprived of its life by means of its form : 

‘In order, then,’ he says, ‘that we may master our message so as 
to deliver it with the persuasiveness of undoubting confidence, we 
have need of leisure, of quiet, of reflection. The strain of life is 
painfully intense in every direction. Impatience and excitement 
bring at last the languor of indifference. The restless engagements 
of external religion threaten to usurp the place of spiritual worship 
and traditions of living faith. Multiplied and stately services may 
crowd out the exercises of calm and thoughtful devotion. The 
outward manifestations of spiritual life may exhaust its force’ 
(pp. 103-4). 

And again : 

‘In order that we may receive the teaching, we ourselves need to 
wait in still patience. As it is, the restlessness, the busy hurry, 
the intensity of modern life keep us ,occupied with what has been 
well called “the idolatry of work.” The outward and material fills 
our thoughts, and for a time satisfies our feelings. Worship tends 
to become a series of observances, and even doctrine to degenerate 
into scholastic speculations ° (p. 119). 


The danger is no imaginary one. There can be few 
things more hurtful than elaborate worship without inward 
life, or doctrinal orthodoxy without spiritual conviction. The 
greater the care spent on ceremonial observances, the greater 
the need of preserving the reality of the interior acts of the 
soul by prayer and hard work. The more time given to 
formal devotion, the more need of frequent and sustained 
personal communing with God. The more exact the accu- 
racy with which doctrines are defined, the greater need of 
inward grasp upon the truths of the Faith. It was one who 
valued external worship and dogmatic definitions so highly 
as the late Dr. Liddon who wrote: 

‘There can be no doubt among sensible Churchmen of the duty 
and expediency of restoring to religion that outward and visible 
majesty which asserts its existence and position in the world, which 
was freely conceded to it by the wisdom of antiquity, and which it 
has only lost in an age of indifference and laxity. And we live ac- 
cordingly in an age of Church-restoration, and may rejoice that in 
some places the temples and ritual of the Body of Christ bid fair to 
rival the beauty which characterized them of old. But it is of the 
last importance that we should recognize a danger . . . of substi- 
tuting a devotion to the externals of religion for a supreme anxiety 
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about the state and prospects of the soul—its freedom from the 
empire of sin, its actual reconciliation to God, its supernatural life as 
exhibited in the exercise of the infused graces of faith, hope, and 
charity, its cheerfulness and peace, its readiness for death.’ ! 


We do not then think Bishop Westcott’s warning uncalled 
for. We could wish he had joined with it a statement of 
the value of ceremonial and of the need of clear and precise 
definitions of doctrinal truth. 

We have ventured to criticize Zhe [ncarnation and Com- 
mon Life with freedom. We think such an attitude specially 
necessary because of the high position and great influence of 
its author. If in some lines of thought it needs to be sup- 
plemented, and if some opinions and statements in it require 
modification before they can be sound supports of the full 
faith of Christ, the harm which may thus be done must be 
estimated by considering that the writer is one whose lightest 
word claims and receives marked attention. 

The attitude we have taken is consistent with much 
respect and admiration for the Bishop, and with gratitude for 
the greater part of the contents of this book. It is one of 
the most serious accusations which can be brought against 
Christianity, or against any branch of the Church, that it 
takes no interest in the ordinary pursuits of men, and has no 
word for the movements of secular thought. There are many 
to whom belief in Christ has been made at least more diffi- 
cult because it has seemed to them that His disciples have 
neither sympathy nor help for intellectual and social struggles 
which are real attempts to reach truer thought and higher 
life. There are some who quote sadly the old heathen sen- 
tence : 

‘Homo sum : humani nihil a me alienum puto,’ ? 


and say that it strikes a higher note than the words of many 
a Christian divine. 

In proportion as there is foundation for such a charge or 
such a suspicion, the acceptance of the claims of Christ is en- 
dangered. Christians, if they are to promote the cause of 
their Master, must be among the first to recognize that which 
is good in each honest attempt to seek truth or advance the 
welfare of mankind. It is because of the fulness of such 
recognition in Bishop Westcott’s book, and of the depth of 
the earnestness with which he seeks to impress the duty of 
Christians and the power of the religion of Christ that we are 


1 Liddon, Zhe Priest in his Inner Life, pp. 51-2. 
2 Terence, Heauton Timorumenos, act i. sc. 1. 
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sincerely thankful for its publication. In general principles, 
in a rightly sympathetic tone, in much that is wise on the 
subject of details, he appears to us to have produced a 
most valuable work. It is to give but two related instances 
to point out that he lays down repeatedly the responsibility 
which possessions confer, and that he declares in emphatic 
language the obligations of Christians towards the moneyed 
classes : 

‘To Christians, I say, and to the national Church, the capacity 
and the charge are given to commend to our countrymen an ideal 
fitted to occupy the energies and meet the needs of our generation. 
Have we then, we ask sadly, delivered Christ’s message to the world 
in intelligible language? Have we emphasized the duties which 
answer to the special circumstances of the time? In the Middle 
Ages the Faith disciplined and used the powers of feudalism ; are 
we preparing with wise and wide foresight to discipline and use the 
powers of capitalism? Nay, rather, is there not fear lest the Church 
may take its character from the world? At the beginning of the 
century there was among us widespread indolence of quiet worldli- 
ness, and now there is the equally perilous restlessness of worldly 
excitement’ (pp. 27-8). 

It is obvious that wise action and teaching by Christians 
on principles such as these might have done much to keep 
within narrower limits the alienation from Christianity of 
some classes of earnest minds, and to hinder the growth of 
opinions on social questions which are as dangerous to the 
well-being of the State as to religion. 

Our conviction, therefore, that the problems of life within 
a nation can be rightly treated only by a Church which, if 
national, is mindful both of the past and of the future, and 
appeals to a body wider than herself ; that to demand inter- 
national attention must be the work of a reunited Christendom ; 
that the lawful claims of reason must be limited by the 
recollection of the dominion of sin and the imperfection of 
human faculties in our present state; that alike for each 
branch of the Church and for individuals there is need of a 
dogmatic system of great clearness and precision, and our 
fear that these considerations have not been sufficiently kept 
in view, do not prevent us from feeling and expressing the 
most cordial appreciation of Zhe Jucarnation and Common 
Life. 

Rarely, indeed, has the work of the Christian teacher been 
better described than in the sermon on ‘The Aim and the 
Strength of Christian Action’: 

‘Our aim is not to construct a theory of life for an imaginary 
commonwealth, but to enforce their duties on citizens of the king- 
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dom of God ; to create: a quiet, sober, resolute conviction of the 
sovereign authority of the law of Christ ; to call out a clear, calm, 
humble confession of duty ; to persuade those who have acknow- 
ledged Christ to meditate silently, patiently, courageously, as in the 
sight of God and man, on life and death, on the meaning, the 
obligations, the gifts of the Creed which they hold’ (p. 127). 


ArT. V.—CANON OVERTON ON THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


The English Church in the Nineteenth Century (1800-1833). 
By JOHN H. OVERTON, D.D., Canon of Lincoln and 
Rector of Epworth. (London, 1894.) 


IN this era when rapid book-making has taken the place of 
solid thought, it is but a poor compliment to describe an 
author as prolific. And we hardly know whether, as com- 
pared with his literary competitors, Canon Overton could 
claim that doubtful honour. Our recollection of his writings, 
chiefly dealing with the eighteenth century, leaves us with 
the impression that in him we may look for accuracy of 
narrative, judicial fairness, and sympathetic perception. In 
the work now before us, we are in no measure disappointed. 
On the contrary, we think that the writer has laid the English 
Church under a fresh debt of real gratitude by his last 
labours. In this essentially unhistoric age, such work is of 
enormous value. Some so-called Catholics talk nowadays 
as f the Church of England were non-existent for the three 
hurdred years preceding the Tractarian Revival. Somehow 
in 1333 she suddenly sprang into life. Even her then founders, 
Dr. Pusey, John Keble, and Hugh James Rose, are practi- 
callyregarded as ‘ hide-bound Anglicans, mere rough-hewers 
for their modern followers. The private judgment of any 
priesting with a poll degree and a year’s smattering of the 
semimry is now the test of Catholicism. This prevailing 
mixture of ignorance and arrogance calls for a reminder that 
the Aiglican Communion had a history during the first third 
of thepresent century. Canon Overton’s work will not have 
been vritten in vain if it corrects, as it ought to do, this 
untrueand unpatriotic assumption. A Catholic who thinks 
that th: life of the Anglican Church began in 1833 is, to our 
mind, vorse than a Protestant who dates it from 1533. Of 
the twc we prefer the Protestant conception as the more 
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venerable by three hundred years. No person calling himself 
a High Churchman can thus leave out of account the Caroline 
divines, the Non-jurors, and the rivulet of Church thought, 
which ran down even through the arid Latitudinarianism of 
the eighteenth century. Nor can any fair-minded Church- 
man ignore the debt which the whole Church owes to the 
Evangelical leaders for their restoration of the paramount 
necessity of personal religion. Imperfect and partial may 
have been their presentation of the truth, but none the less 
was it important and timely. It needed to be, and was, supple- 
mented by the idea of corporate Church life; but it should 
never be forgotten. 

Writing from Epworth Rectory, the birthplace of John 
and Charles Wesley, Canon Overton, as his previous works 
show, is in no danger of forgetting the Church history of the 
eighteenth century. In his present work he takes up his 
story at the opening of the nineteenth century, and divides 
the thirty years with which he deals into two equal periods 
of war and peace. During the war, in the national reaction 
against the excesses of the French Revolution, the Church 
commanded attachment mainly as a type of all settled 
institutions. A low state of moral and religious feeling 
prevailed. Episcopal and clerical neglect, plurality, and 


non-residence, were common, and otherwise good men were 
instances of these failings. 


‘We hear strange tales of one bishop examining his candidates 
for ordination in a tent ona cricket-field, he himself being one of tie 
players ; of another sending a message by his butler to the candidite 
to write an essay; of another performing the difficult task of ex- 
amining a man while shaving, and, not unnaturally, stopping the 
examination when the examinee had construed two words’ (pp. 7 8). 


This last examination was no more searching than that wiich 
qualified Lord Eldon for his Bachelor’s degree. at Omford 
in 1770. ‘Q. What is the Hebrew for the place of a stull? 
A. Golgotha. Q. Who founded University College? A. Aing 
Alfred.’! Canon Overton cites a number of witnesses toshow 
that the clergy as a body were well-bred, gentlemanly, pcpular, 
decorous, and in touch with the laity. Even the Church in 
Wales was not in the parlous condition sometimes sufposed. 
Horsley, Copleston, Marsh, and Burgess were exemplay pre- 
lates in their different ways. 


‘But when there was certainly a higher standard of e@iscopal 
duty, when the first really successful attempts were made to aise the 


1 Life of Lord Eldon (Twiss), 3rd edit., i. 44. 
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character of the Welsh clergy, and to render the Church more effi- 
cient, then the Church received a more serious blow than she had 
ever received in the days of her apathy, by the secession of the large 
and increasing body of Calvinistic Methodists’ (p. 19). 


Thus we are led up to the unfortunate yielding of Charles 
of Bala to outside pressure in 1811, which resulted in the 
organization of Welsh Calvinistic Methodism. 

Canon Overton gives us a faithful representation of the 
High Church, or, as he terms it, the ‘Orthodox,’ party of his 
chosen period. The following extract emphasizes what we 
have before stated : 


‘It is frequently said that the old Orthodox or High Church 
party was fast asleep, if it had not entirely died out, before it was 
revived by the Oxford Movement. But this mode of stating the case 
is far too strong. The High Church party had never ceased to exist 
or even to be active. . . . Indeed, strange as it may seem to some, 
I venture to think that the majority'of competent divines in the early 
part of this century were what we should now call distinctly High 
Churchmen’ (p. 25). 


Bishops Horsley, Van Mildert, and Hubert Marsh, Arch- 
deacons Daubeny and Wrangham, Jones of Nayland, Norris of 
Hackney, Wordsworth of Trinity, and Routh of Magdalen, 
amongst the clergy ; Alexander Knox, William Stevens, and 
Joshua Watson, amongst the laity, were assuredly no mean 
company. The Lake poets, Southey, Wordsworth, and Cole- 
ridge, were all in sympathy with High Church principles, and, 
in some degree, anticipated the Oxford Movement. Grave 
judges like Richardson and Park were sincere and zealous 
Churchmen, and to their names we may add those of Alder- 
son and Patteson, both raised to the Bench in 1830.1 Canon 
Overton admits, of course, that the High Churchmen 


‘did not exercise a wide practical influence over the Church and 
nation at large. The views which they held about the Church were 
not held generally. Even many of those who valued most deeply 
the Church of England valued it chiefly as a great national institution, 
the preserver of order and decorum and the home of culture’ (p. 47). 


History truly repeats itself, for this mixture of partly Eras- 
tian, partly political, and partly respectable Churchmanship 
often characterizes the average middle-class layman of to-day. 

But we must turn with our author from Clapton to Clap- 
ham, from the Orthodox to the Evangelical. A leading place 
is by right assigned to Charles Simeon. His first religious 
impressions were derived from sources of undoubted Church- 


1 The late Sir John Taylor Coleridge was not appointed till 1825. 
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endl eg. haw s Whole Duty of Man, sat Bishop Thee 
Wilson on the Lord's Supper. He supported the S.P.C.K,, 
even then in favour with the High Church party. Bishop 
Daniel Wilson calls him ‘an enthusiastic Churchman.’ And, 
according to Bishop Charles Wordsworth, ‘it is a great mis- 
take to suppose Simeon was careless about Church ordi- 
nances.’ His undenominational detractors said: ‘Mr. Simeon 
is more of a Churchman than a Gosfel-man. The approximate 
cause of his fatal illness was his journey to Ely to show 
respect to his new bishop (Allen). There was none of that 
impatience of episcopal authority, that treating the Church as 
merely the preferable one of a competing crowd of Protestant 
bodies, which has marked many men who have affected to 
pursue the Simeonite tradition. If Charles Simeon were now 
alive he would to all intents and purposes be a High Church- 
man. Cambridge had other Evangelical lights to boast of in 
the persons of Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle and President 
of Queens’, William Farish of Magdalene, and James 
Scholefield, Regius Professor of Greek, who survived till a 
comparatively recent date (1853). Amongst its greater laymen, 
Evangelicalism numbered William Wilberforce, the Thorntons, 
James Stephen,' and Zachary Macaulay. On the episcopal 
bench Beilby Porteus of London was in qualified sympathy 
with the party, Dudley Ryder of Gloucester was their warm 
ally, and both John and Charles Sumner were congenial. Space 
will not permit us to go through Canon Overton’s most inte- 
resting account of the Evangelicals at length. It will amply 
repay careful study. The cause and effect of the undoubted 
intellectual weakness of the school as a whole are dealt with 
skilfully and fairly. The fact that several sons of Evangelical 
fathers have distinguished themselves by pursuing a different 
line is exemplified by reference to Wilberforce, Macaulay, 
Neale, and Stephen. To these names may be added those 
of Bickersteth, Dale, McNeile, and Dykes, not to mention 
many living instances. Where the different line has been, as 
in so many cases, the apparent substitution of High for Low 
Churchmanship, we think the true diagnosis is that there has 
been no repugnancy, but rather a rightful complementing of 
the Evangelical substratum of individual religion by the 
Catholic idea of corporate and sacramental life. In a passage 
of singular grasp, Canon Overton sums up the difference 


1 The father of Sir James Stephen, the eminent essayist in Acc/eszas- 
tical Biography, and the grandfather of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
Bart., the still more eminent judge and jurist, whose loss the country is 
at this moment deploring. 
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between the transient and permanent effects of the Evangelical 
movement : 


‘If the rise of the Evangelical party was rapid, equally so was 
what in one sense may be called its decline. It is very necessary to 
insert this qualifying clause “in one sense,” because in another sense 
there has never been a decline. So faras Evangelicalism means simply 
a revival of spiritual religion on distinctively Christian principles, it 
can never die out. For giving life to the dry bones of barren ortho- 
doxy and cold morality, the Church of England is greatly indebted 
to the Evangelicals, and should never forget her obligation. But the 
form in which essential truths were presented, and the accretions 
which grew around them, are different matters ; and the Church, 
having assimilated the essence, gradually threw off the accidents ; 
and this is all that is meant by the decline of Evangelicalism. 
Moreover, the Church began to realize that there was another side of 
religion besides that presented by the Evangelicals—an objective as 
well as a subjective side’ (pp. 92, 93). 

The Liberals, as precursors of the Broad Church school, 
next claim attention. Under this head Canon Overton 
classes Sydney Smith, Bishops Bathurst and Stanley, both of 
Norwich, and, of course, Archbishop Whately and Dr. Arnold. 
In his interesting sketch of Arnold he thus hits on the weak- 
ness of the party. ‘The fact is, it was not Arnold the writer, 
nor Arnold the thinker, but Arnold the man who was the real 
power’ (p. 121). And of Arnold’s biographer and most dis- 
tinguished pupil and follower the same may be said. The 
personal interest in the gifted and loveable Arthur Stanley 
which the recent publication of his Zzfe has revived really 
serves to illustrate this truth. The late Dean of Westminster’s 
theological following is simply nowhere. The Broad Church- 
manship of to-day is mainly social, and F. D. Maurice and 
Charles Kingsley were its real pioneers. Ecclesiastical Whig- 
gery is dead. 

We learn that the Holy Eucharist was usually celebrated 
four times yearly in country parishes—at Christmas, Easter, 
Whitsunday, and Michaelmas. The Aritish Critic writes in 
1832 that ‘in one large village, known to the editor, there is 
an early Sacrament at eight o’clock, as well as at the usual 
hour, on the great festivals.’ Legh Richmond had a monthly 
celebration at Turvey as early as 1805. Daniel Wilson uses 
language which would startle some of the Islingtonians of 
to-day. ‘I will lead my child to the altar of our Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. . . . Blessed Lord, I am now about to partake of 
Thy Body as broken and Thy Blood as shed for me. .. . At 
Thy Altar may I renew my dedication!’ The Methodist 
Society which bears the name of John Wesley had not then 
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departed from their founder’s command. ‘Good Methodists 
still made a point of communicating at their parish church, 
as they still made a point of holding no service of their own 
during church hours’ (p, 129). We wish the same could be 
said of their representatives to-day. We hope that sooner or 
later the older and better traditions will re-assert themselves ; 
but for the present the Wesleyan Methodist ‘ Church’ seems 
entirely devoted to discussing the project of an unhistoric 
‘episcopate.’ Among other irregular habits was that of sitting 
down during the singing. This is the regular Presbyterian and 
Lutheran use. It is certainly not one worthy of Anglican 
adoption. Bishop Richard Mant, even in Ireland, pro- 
tested against it in 1824. He recognizes a distinction be- 
tween the ‘prose Psalms’ and the ‘verse Psalms.’ The 
former ‘are and ever have been repeated by all persons 
everywhere standing.’ In the latter ‘we all stand at the 
Doxology.’' He goes on to hope that gradually an altera- 
tion will be made in favour of the more reverent posture. 
The good bishop would indeed have been surprised and 
disappointed to find at the end of his century that certain 
churches which call themselves Catholic have deliberately 
adopted the sitting posture for not only the ‘prose Psalms’ 
but even the Nicene Creed and Gloria in Excelsis. We 
hope that a tardy sense of the fitness of things will induce 
some High Churchmen to cease disfiguring their ritual by 
innovations so savouring of slovenliness.2 A ‘freedom from 
Anglican stiffness’ is dearly purchased when it covers an 
ostentatious disregard of Anglican formularies and _tradi- 
tions. To the Evangelical party we are undoubtedly indebted 
for the now prevalent use of metrical hymns. The only 
provision in this respect which had, in the time we are dis- 
cussing, and has down to our own day, the slightest semblance 
of authority is Tate and Brady’s ‘New Version’ of the 
Psalms. The hymns of the Wesleys, far superior alike in 
taste and in Church tone, were tabooed as unorthodox. 
Bishop Heber felt a scruple about using a hymn-book he had 
himself compiled, in his own church, and applied in vain to 


‘In Mr. Justice Park’s Life of William Stevens (S.P.C.K.) it is 
stated that Mr. Stevens ‘never omitted to stand when the praises of God 
were sung, even though in a congregation where he might be the 
solitary instance of this decorous and becoming usage.’ 

* It is a curious instance of one extreme of error begetting its oppo- 
site, that the very persons who practise the irreverence mentioned 
above are punctilious in observing the Festival of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, a commemoration which has no shred of Scriptural, 
Primitive, Catholic, or Anglican warrant. 
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Archbishop Manners Sutton and Bishop Howley to autho- 
rize it. Bickersteth’s Psa/mody was the first really popular 
hymnal. The writer of this review well remembers its 
regular use in a country church not more than thirty years 
ago. A Sunday morning sermon was the rule ; afternoon ser- 
vice was sometimes followed by catechizing ; evening service 
was quite the exception, and was provided in the larger towns 
by the Evangelicals, and looked upon at first as a mark of 
‘Methodism.’ It is sad to relate that daily service tended to 
die out in London somewhere between the days of Queen 
Anne and the commencement of this century. Even the 
greater festivals and fasts were unobserved. Legh Richmond 
introduced daily service in Holy Week, and Friday evening 
service with sermon. Bishop Porteus, for four years running, 
delivered Friday evening Lectures at St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
during Lent, ‘hoping it might be the means of drawing a little 
more attention to that holy but too much neglected season.’ 
Daniel Wilson established at Islington Morning Prayers on 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saints’ days. Well may Canon 
Overton say ‘ the Evangelicals were, after all, better Church- 
men than the /azssez-faire clergy and laity who were con- 
tinually opposing them in the name of the Church’ (p. 
144). With regard to church-building, though there was un- 
doubtedly a great revival about the middle of our period— 
that is, after the peace—it was unfortunately a zeal not 
according unto knowledge. St. Mary-le-bone, St. Pancras, 
and All Souls’, Langham Place, are examples of that epoch. 
The Gothic revival, in relation to the church architecture of 
England, had its head-quarters on the banks of the Cam, 
rather than on those of Isis. The Cambridge Camden Society 
entitles Cambridge to a distinct place of honour in the ‘Oxford’ 
Movement on its practical side. The pew system was then 
at its height. The first free church in England was Christ 
Church, Bath, erected by Archdeacon Daubeny in 1798. 
Turning to the domain of literature, we find the Church 
of England able to give a good account of herself. Bishops 
Horsley, Daniel Wilson, Middleton, Kaye, Van Mildert, John 
Sumner, Archdeacon Paley, Dr. Routh, William Palmer, 
Robert Southey, John Davison—all these and many others 
are appreciatively touched upon by our author. The Evan- 
gelical school was largely tainted with Calvinism, but the 
leaders not nearly so much as the rank and file. Indeed, 
Simeon, Wilberforce, Edward Bickersteth, Thomas Scott, 
and Bishop Porteus, in their different ways, protested against 
the Calvinistic creed. One man of mark, however—the Rev. 
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John Overton, of York, whom we take to have been an 
ancestor of the author-—published an extreme Calvinistic 
manifesto, entitled Zhe True Churchman ascertained, or an 
Apology for those of the Regular‘ Clergy of the Establishment 
who are sometimes called Evangelical Ministers. The writer 
claimed for his school the credit of being the only true Church- 
men. We fancy we have heard such a claim advanced in our 
own time. Archdeacon Daubeny entered the lists against 
Mr. Overton. Another weakness of the Evangelical medio- 
crities of the time was their fanciful interpretation of unful- 
filled prophecy, for the undertaking of which, in the pulpit, 
and even in the press, neither modesty, scholarship, nor intel- 
lectual capacity was looked on as needful. Here again 
Simeon, Bickersteth, and Scott acted as wise mentors to 
their rash friends. The descendants of the interpreters may 
now be found in those good persons who profess to believe 
that the British nation are in fact the ten lost tribes of Israel. 
Periodical literature was represented by the British Critic 
and the Christian Remembrancer on one side, and the Czrzs- 
tian Observer on the other. The Record first appeared in 
1828, a newspaper which, as Canon Overton truly says, 
‘has happily improved as much in ability as in Christian 
charity.’ Few of our readers will differ from the following 
premiss or conclusion: ‘If there were few really great theo- 
logians, there were at least many pious and cultured men, 
who kept up the tradition of the Church of England as a 
learned Church’ (p. 218). 

In the sphere of education the two great national univer- 
sities were nominally Church institutions. But we fear, from 
the various trustworthy accounts relied on by our author, 
that really religious principle and practice was at a very 
low ebb in either university. The Evangelical movement 
at Cambridge, and its Tractarian complement at Oxford, 
successively caught hold of the earnest spirits, whether dons 
or undergraduates. The public schools owe their reform 
mainly to the Liberal school, in the person of Dr. Arnold, 
though we are glad to see that Canon Overton’s Rugbeian 
allegiance does not prevent him doing justice to the work of 
Hawtrey at Eton and Moberly at Winchester, upon which 
he cites such competent witnesses as Mr. Gladstone and 
Bishop Charles Wordsworth. The Evangelicals generally 
were opposed to the public school system. It was in the 
sphere of elementary education that the Church was most 
alive to her responsibilities, The Bell and Lancaster systems 


1 We did not know there were any vegu/ar clergy in England in 1801 ! 
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are brought before us, and the rise of National and British 
schools. The dispute between the rival systems seems to find 
its counterpart in our own day in the London School Board. 
Mr. Lancaster’s system was, however, rather a species of con- 
current endowment than of undenominationalism. 


‘On being admitted into the school, the children of Churchmen 
should be registered as such, and the children of Dissenters as such. 
On Sundays they should assemble at the school in the morning and 
afternoon, previous to the hour for divine service, and the children 
of each denomination should be conducted from thence to their 
respective places of worship’ (p. 247). 


At the opening of the century, Sunday schools were seriously 
regarded in some high quarters as possible nurseries of sedi- 
tion. A sketch of the well-known Jesus Lane Sunday school 
at Cambridge is given by Canon Overton. 

Amongst Church societies, the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, the Church Missionary Society, claim atten- 
tion. The story of the British and Foreign Bible Society is 
told both fully and fairly. 

The relationship of the Church to the Civil Power passed 
through several distinct phases in the period of which Canon 
Overton treats. At the beginning of the century Church 
and State were in the closest alliance.! Their spheres were 
constantly confused. It was looked on as beneath the dignity 
of the Establishment to depend upon voluntary effort, and 
applications to Parliament were made, as a matter of course, 
in things which certainly needed no legislative interference, and 
would neither demand nor receive such attention nowadays. 
Thus an Act was passed in 1804 enacting that no person 
should be admissible to the order of deacon or priest till he 
should have completed his twenty-third or twenty-fourth year 
respectively.2 Canon 34 of 1603, which was and is binding 
on the spiritualty, provided the same minimum of age, and the 
corresponding Rubric in the Ordinal had already full statutory 
force under the Act of Uniformity. Thus the enactment of 
1804 was practically useless. Without it, it would have been 
equally an ecclesiastical offence for a bishop to ordain a 
candidate under the prescribed age. Bishop Horsley ventured 


' Thus, Mr. Croker considered ‘Westminster Abbey as part of the 
British Constitution’—a feeling which must still exist when we find a 
wealthy citizen, proposing to build a chapel to be to all intents and pur- 
poses a part of the Abbey, making such proposal, not to the Dean and 
Chapter, but to the First Commissioner of Works. 

2 44 Geo. III. c. 43. 
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to point out to the Lords that ‘the sacerdotal character could 
not be done away by the secular power . . . it was derived 
from a Higher Source,’ an obvious truth to the Churchman, 
but, says Canon Overton, one ‘ scantily recognized in the early 
years of the nineteenth century.’ For our part we think the 
Parliaments which disfigured the Statute Book with the Clerical 
Disabilities Act, 1870, and the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
1874, stood in equal need of the reminder. The legislation of 
1828 and 1829 opened municipal and parliamentary life to 
Protestant Dissenters and Roman Catholics. Jews and infidels 
still lay under disabilities which have only been fully removed 
in the reign of her present Majesty. We hold that all such 
restrictions have been rightly abolished. There is no resting- 
place between a perfect Theocracy and no test at all. It is 
futile to attempt any proscription of one species of noncon- 
formity alone. Either all forms must be penally prohibited 
or all must be tolerated. Would that in the Reform crisis 
of 1831 the Church had proved herself rather the champion 
than the opposer of popular rights. ‘The episcopal vote 
in the House of Lords seemed to fill up the measure of 
the Church’s iniquity’ (p. 312), is a sentiment which has 
found its echo quite recently, and not altogether without 
reason. 

In her intercourse with sister Churches the Church of Eng- 
land has had a fluctuating record. The Irish Church stands by 
herself, for the reason that she had the same State Establish- 
ment, and, indeed, for the whole time we are considering, she 
had legislative union with the Church of England. What the 
State had done, the State could undo, and the disunion effected 
in 1869 is thereby differentiated from any present-day schemes 
relating to Wales. Although the Oxford Movement hardly 
found congenial soil with Ireland, it is remarkable that its 
most notable precursors were Irishmen and Irish Churchmen, 
Bishops Percy and Mant, both of Dromore, Jebb of Limerick, 
and also that great layman, Alexander Knox, are instances 
in point. The Scottish Church had in 1783 shown herself 
in advance of the English in missionary enterprise by her 
consecration of the American Episcopate. Kings were not 
her nursing fathers nor queens her nursing mothers. But 
though she did not benefit by State patronage she certainly 
suffered from State control, a control partially removed in 
1792, but not entirely till 1864. We read that: 

‘Bishop Horne, in very early days, made the memorable remark 
that if St. Paul had been on earth, and had had to select the religious 
community to which he should belong, he would have chosen 
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the Scotch Episcopal Church, as most like what he had been used 
to’ (p. 333): 


It was a happy cementing of the union between the English 
and Scottish Churches, when last year Dr. Wilkinson, some- 
time Bishop of Truro, accepted election to the see of St. 
Andrews. It was again a happy cementing of the union 
between the English and American Churches when, this year, 
Dr. Hall, a priest by English ordination, was consecrated in 
America to the see of Vermont. 

In our view Canon Overton perfectly justifies his con- 
clusion that ‘the early part of the nineteenth century was a 
period, not of stagnation, but of revival.’ We take leave 
of his fascinating volume in the hope and belief that it will be 
widely read and studied. It fulfils its main purpose, that of 
setting forth the historical view of the Anglican Communion 
during a period which is apt to be and has been far too little 
regarded. 










ART. VI.—THE LETTERS OF MR. LOWELL. 


Letters of James Russell Lowell. Edited by CHARLES ELIOT 
NORTON. (London and New York, 1894.) 


THE appearance of these two volumes of Letters has been 
among the chief events in the literary world during the past 
winter. They have been welcomed as cordially in England 
as in America, and have surpassed rather than disappointed 
the high expectations which had been formed of their merit 
beforehand. Mr. Lowell’s reputation in this country has long 
been an established fact. Not only had he endeared himself 
to a little band of intimate friends, who loved him for his own 
sake, and who mourn in him one of the truest and oldest of 
their comrades ; not only had he been a conspicuous figure in 
London society, as the representative of the United States, 
and gained unrivalled reputation by the wit and brilliancy of 
his public speeches during the years which he spent among 
us ; but his prose and poetry have found their way into 
thousands of hearts and homes, and have made his name a 
household word wherever the English language is spoken. 
And Mr. Lowell, on his part, loved England well. In spite 
of the temporary estrangement produced by his resentment 
at this country’s attitude during the Civil War in the United 
States ; in spite of the occasional outbursts against England 
and Englishmen into which he was betrayed by his passionate 
VOL. XXXVIIIL—NO. LXXV. H 
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belief in his own nation—his love for English literature and 
English institutions never failed him, and became deeper and 
more intense in proportion as he learnt to know and under- 
stand us better. He was as fond of London as Charles 
Lamb himself, and had a good word to say even for its fogs. 
The Yorkshire moors and the granite rocks of Cornwall were 
alike delightful in his eyes; in fact, as he often said, there 
was not a corner of England which had not its special charm 
for him. The very fickleness of the climate added zest to its 
pleasures, and the freaks of the atmosphere interested him, 
he once said, more than any novel he had ever read. English 
men and women were among his most frequent correspondents 
in the latter years of his life,and no one appreciated the 
charm of English society more fully, or was more at home in 
its highest circles, than this in some ways typical Yankee, 
And in one of the later letters which he ever wrote from 
America to his old friend, Judge Hughes, he sent a parting 
message to the old country: ‘Give my love to England in 
general.’ 

Mr. Lowell’s Letters have found an admirable editor in his 
lifelong friend, Professor Norton, of whose discretion and skill 
in the performance of his task it is impossible to speak too 
highly. He has given us a brief summary of the leading 


events in Mr. Lowell’s life at the head of each chapter, which 
adds greatly to the reader’s interest, and helps to make the 
book a complete autobiography in itself. 


‘ Few writers [he remarks] have given in their letters a more faith- 
ful representation of themselves, and of few men is the epistolary 
record more complete from youth to age. There was nothing in 
Mr. Lowell’s life to be concealed or excused. But he had the re- 
serves of a high and delicate nature—reserves to be no less respected 
after death than during life ; and nothing will, I hope, be found in 
these volumes which he himself might have regretted to see in print. 
Mr. Lowell, indeed, made to the public in his poetry such revelation 
of his inward experiences and emotions as he alone had the right 
to make, and such as may well suffice to satisfy all legitimate in- 
terest in the spiritual development of the poet, and in the nature of 
his most intimate and sacred human relations. Read together, his 
poems and his letters show him with rare completeness as he truly 
was’ (p. vi). 


We follow him, step by step, through his career, from the 
days of his childhood to the last month of his life. He was 
born in 1819, on Washington’s birthday, at Cambridge, then 
a village four miles from Boston, where his father’s parish 
lay. Dr. Lowell was a Congregationalist minister, of refined 
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and scholarly tastes, whose love of books was inherited by his 
son; while to his mother, who belonged to an old Scotch 
family from the Orkneys, he always believed that he owed his 
poetic feeling and keen delight in nature. In his Cambridge 
Thirty Years Ago Lowell has described the scenes of his 
childhood, and the house, called Elmwood, after some fine 
English elms that stand in its grounds, where he was born, 
and where it was his good fortune to die. And, in a short 
poem in the Introduction to the Biglow Papers, he has left us 
some pleasant recollections of the simple and happy life of 
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_ New England in those vanished days. 


At fifteen he was sent to Harvard to study law, but the 
love of poetry, which was the ruling passion of his life, was 
already too strong for him. He neglected his college studies 
to read Shakespeare and Milton, Dante and Byron, or 
to write verses of his own, and was sent down for several 
months, to expiate this breach of college discipline. At one 
time, in his distaste for the profession for which he was in- 
tended, he resolved to go into business, and devote himself 
to making money instead of rhymes. While he was still 
hesitating as to his choice, his father lost a great part of his 
fortune, and young Lowell, finding himself dependent on his 
own exertions for a livelihood, took his degree as Bachelor of 
Law in 1840, and prepared to practise at the bar. But he still 
cared more for poetry than for law, and for the next year or two 
was chiefly engaged in writing for magazines. His life-work, 
in fact, was already chosen. When he was only twenty he 
wrote the graceful verses, on the death of a child, called 
Threnodia, which appear on the first page of his collected 
poems, and contain the well-known lines : 

‘He did but float a little way 
Adown the stream of time ; 
With dreamy eyes watching the ripples play, 
Or hearkening their fairy chime ; 
His slender sail 
Ne’er felt the gale ; 
‘He did but float a little way, 
And, putting to the shore, 
While yet ’twas early day, 
Went calmly on his way, 
To dwell with us no more.’ 

In the autumn of 1840 he published his first volume of 
poems, under the title of A Year's Life, and two years after- 
wards, by way of improving his income, he started a monthly 
periodical called the Pzoneer, which failed at the end of three 
H2 
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months, and left its luckless editor heavily in debt. But, by 
strict economy and strenuous work, as a contributor to differ- 
ent papers, he managed to discharge his liabilities, and in 
December 1844 he married Miss Maria White, the daughter 
of a well-to-do country gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
Boston, to whom he had been engaged for the last four 
years. This lady, whom Professor Norton describes as a 
woman of rare loveliness, and of gifts cf mind and heart still 
more unusual, entered with complete sympathy into her 
husband’s intellectual life, and had a powerful influence in 
developing his genius. ‘Younger in years than he, she was 
more mature in feeling, more disciplined in character, and to 
her Lowell owed all that a man may owe to the woman 
whom he loves’ (p. 57). His own ideal of life is well ex- 
pressed in a letter written two years before his marriage to 
an old college friend. A happy home, and leisure to devote 
himself to literature, were already worth more in his eyes than 
all the riches and glory of the world: 


‘I agree with you that if possible it would be best for you to 
settle yourself as near Boston as may be. It is always disagreeable 
for a man of education to be pitched into the midst of a set of 
barbarians. .. . Near the city you can almost always find a few 
men in every town who have kept aloof from the general scramble, 
and found a truer wealth in the hearts of the old poets and philo- 
sophers which lie embalmed in their undying works. You say that 
life seems to be a struggle after nothing in particular. But you are 
wrong. It is a struggle after the peaceful home of the soul in a 
natural and loving state of life. Men are mostly unconscious of the 
object of their struggles, but it is always connected in some way with 
this. If they gain wealth and power, or glory, it is all to make up 
this want, which they feel, but scarce know what it is. But nothing 
will ever supply the place of this’ (i. 70). 


The young couple settled at Elmwood, and lived in perfect 
content on the young author’s slender and precarious earnings, 
which for several years remained their sole source of income. 
Success came but slowly to the young poet. It was long before 
his genius won the recognition which it deserved from his 
countrymen. ‘The public,’ he says, as late as 1865, ‘with a 
shocking want of discrimination, try everybody’s books but 
mine’ (i. 395). In 1846 he became a regular contributor to 
the Standard, the New York organ cf the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and, animated by the most fervent belief in the cause 
of freedom, poured himself out in a succession of poems and 
prose articles of great power and wit. These contributions, 
written by him in the characters of Hosea Biglow and Parson 
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Wilbur, were in 1848 published in a volume, which forms the 
first series of the Biglow Papers. The Puritan seriousness 
which was so marked a feature of Lowell’s character made 
him as stout a champion of the injured and oppressed as ever 
his New England forefathers had been. The application of 
Christianity to every part of life, he boldly says, was the end 
for which he strove, and it was because slavery seemed to him 
the foulest blotch in the State that he became an Abolitionist. 
His aim at least was a noble one, and he pursued it with an 
ardour and a courage that never quailed. All through his life 
he had a secret consciousness that his true mission was that 
of a reformer, and that, instead of toying with the Muses, he 
ought to be fighting in the van of the battle for progress and 
righteousness, 


‘My calling [he writes early in 1846, to his intimate friend and 

fellow-journalist, Charles Briggs] is clear to me. I am never lifted 
up to any peak of vision—-and moments of almost fearful inward 
illumination I have sometimes—but that, when I look down in hope 
to see some valley of the Beautiful Mountains, I behold nothing but 
blackened ruins ; and the moans of the down-trodden the world 
over—but chiefly here in our own land—come up to my ear, instead 
of the happy songs of the husbandmen reaping and binding the 
sheaves of light ; yet these, too, I hear not seldom. Then I feel how 
great is the office of poet, could I but even dare to hope to fill it. 
Then it seems as if my heart would break in pouring out one 
glorious song that should be the gospel of Reform, full of consola- 
tion and strength to the oppressed, yet falling gently and restoringly 
as dew on the withered youth-flowers of the oppressor. That way 
my madness lies, if any. Were I to hang my harp (if we moderns 
may keep up the metaphor, at least, of the old poets, after losing 
their spirit) on a tree surrounded only by the very sweetest influence 
of summer nature, and the wind should breathe through its strings, I 
believe they would sound with a warlike clang’ (i. 113). 
This side of his nature often found expression in his verse, and 
no doubt forms a defect in the eyes of a certain class of critics, 
as he himself laughingly recognises, when, in his witty satire 
Fable for Critics, published anonymously in 1848, he de- 
scribes himself as trying to climb Parnassus with a whole bale 
of zsms on his shoulders. 


‘He might get on alone, spite of brambles and boulders, 
But he can’t with that bundle he has on his shoulders ; 
The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching, 
Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing and preaching.’ 
And he writes many years afterwards: ‘I shall never be a 


poet till I get out of the pulpit, and New England was all meet- 
ing-house when I was growing up ’ (i. 390). But, in the opinion 
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of others, it is just this earnest and spiritual element which is 
the charm of Lowell’s writings, whether they are prose or 
verse. ‘One half of me,’ he says in one of his letters, ‘ is 
clear mystic and enthusiast, the other humorist’ (i. 129). The 
same year which saw the publication of the Aiglow Papers 
and the Fable for Critics, was also memorable as that when 
the Vision of Sir Launfal was written. People wondered to 
find that a dreamer of dreams and writer of transcendental 
poetry should delight in the grim humour expressed by 
Hosea Biglow or Airdofredum Sawin in their ill-spelt ver- 
nacular. But, whether grave or gay, tender or funny, each 
poem came straight from his heart, and was the natural ex- 
pression of a real and deep feeling. This is true in an especial 
sense of those touching lyrics which have already made us 
familiar with the sorrows that too soon darkened the bliss of his 
married life. For the poet here lifts the veil, and lets us into 
the secret places of his heart. And the letters which belong 
to this period of his life are often but an echo of the verses 
we learnt to know and love many years ago. ‘Irene,’ he tells 
us, is a picture of his ‘ pure and spirit-like beloved, of the one 
form and face which filled his whole life and satisfied his every 
longing. That lovely little poem, Ze Changeling, was written 
after the death of his first baby-daughter, Blarche, and tells 
in pathetic terms the story of his joy and of his grief. This 
is how the happy father writes, in April 1846, of his six 
months’ child : 

‘Miss Blanche Lowell, in the freshness of her morning spirits, is in 
my opinion a sight well worth a journey from Philadelphia to look 
upon. Why, she laughs all over. You can see it through her 
clothes. The very tips of her toes twinkle for joy. And then there 
is not a chanticleer in my numerous flock who can compare to her 
for crowing. She has another grace which I might in modesty 
omit. But I love truth ! She is exceedingly fond of her father. As 
this is a taste which it is impossible she should have brought from 
heaven with her, it is only another melancholy instance how early 
the corrupting influences of earth begin their work. They plant, as 
we do, in the spring’ (i. 123). 

And in the poem we read : 

‘I had a little daughter, 
And she was given to me 
To lead me gently backward 
To the Heavenly Father’s knee. 
That I, by the force of nature, 
Might in some dim wise divine 
The depth of his infinite patience 
To this wayward soul of mine. 
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I know not how others saw her, 
But to me she was wholly fair, 

And the light of the heaven she came from 
Still lingered and gleamed in her hair . . . 

To what can I liken her smiling ; 
Upon me, her kneeling lover, 

How it leaped from her lips to her eyelids, 
And dimpled her wholly over, 

Till her outstretched hands smiled also, 
And I almost seemed to see 

The very heart of her mother 
Sending sun through her veins to me !’ 


A few months later he goes on to tell us this little daughter 
died. 
‘She had been with us scarce a twelvemonth, 

And it hardly seemed a day, 

When a troop of wandering Angels 
Stole my little daughter away ; 

Or perhaps those heavenly Zingari 
But loosed the hampering strings, 

And when they had opened her cage-door 
My little bird used her wings.’ 


Her memory, too, it is that lives in the lines called ‘The 
First Snowfall, which Lowell sent to the editor of the 
Standard two years later, with this touching little note, ‘ Print 
that as if you loved it. Let not a comma be blundered. May 
you never have the key which shall unlock the whole mean- 
ing of the poem to you!...’ (i. 187). A second little girl 
died in the spring of 1850, and exactly two years afterwards 
his only son, named Walter, a child of rare beauty and 
promise, died in Rome, to the infinite grief of his parents. 
‘Perhaps the fact that my only son lies under the daisies in 
Rome,’ he writes seven years later, to Mr. Thom’&s Hughes, 
‘may justify me in offering to you and to Mrs. Hughes my 
sympathy in your late terrible sorrow’ (i. 333). This last blow 
proved too much for Mrs, Lowell, whose failing health had been 
the cause of the journey to Europe. After their return to 
Elmwood she sank slowly, and on the 27th of October, 1853, 
she died. ‘I understand now, wrote her husband, to one of 
his closest friends, ‘ what is meant by “the waters have gone 
over me.”’ No grief could have been greater than that which 
Lowell felt at the loss of his wife. Fifteen years afterwards 
he alludes to it as ‘ that death which broke my life intwo.” And 
the pathetic letter which he wrote at the time to Charles 
Briggs shows how deeply the iron had entered into his soul : 
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‘Elmwood, November 25th, 1853. 

‘ My DEAR OLD FRIEND,—Your letter came while I was sadly sealing 
up and filing away my oid letters, for I feel now for the first time old, 
and as if I had a past, something, I mean, quite alien to my present 
life, and from which I am now exiled. How beautiful that past was, 
and how I cannot see it clearly yet for my tears, I need not tell you. I 
can only hope and pray that the sweet influences of thirteen years 
spent with one like her may be seen and felt in my daily life hence- 
forth. At present I only feel that there 7s a chamber whose name is 
Peace, and which opens towards the sunrising, and that I am not in 
it. I keep repeating to myself “ by and by,” “by and by,” till that 
trivial phrase has acquired an intense meaning. I know very well 
that this sunset glow, even of a life like hers, will fade by de- 
grees ; that the brisk, busy day will return with its bills and notes 
and beef and beer, intrusive, distracting—but in the meantime I 
pray. Ido abhor sentimentality from the bottom of my soul, and 
cannot wear my grief upon my sleeves, but yet I look forward with 
agony to the time when she may become a memory instead of a 
constant presence. She promised to be with me, if that were possible, 
but it demands all the energy of the soul to believe without sight, 
and all the unmetaphysical simplicity of faith to distinguish between 
fact and fancy. I know that the little transparent film which covers 
the pupil of my eye is the only wall between her world and mine, 
but that hair-breadth is as effectual as the space between us and the 
sun. I cannot see her, I cannot feel, when I come home, that she 
comes to the door to welcome me as she always did. I can only 
hope that when I go through the last door that opens for all of us, I 
may hear her coming step upon the other side. That her death was 
so beautiful and calm and full of faith as it was, gives me no con- 
solation, for it was only that rare texture of her life continuing to the 
very end, and makes me feel all the more what I had, and what I 
have not.... I am glad for your friendly sake that my article was a 
popular one, but the news of it only pained me. It came too late 
to please the only human being to please whom I greatly cared, 
and whose satisfaction was to me prosperity and fame’ (i. 230). 


Once more we are reminded of those well-known verses 
which seem to speak from the very depths of a breaking heart: 
‘Here once my step was quickened, 
Here beckoned the opening door, 
And welcome thrilled from the threshold 
To the feet it had known before. 
’T was just a womanly presence, 
An influence unexprest, 
But a rose she had worn, on my grave-sod 
Were more than long life with the rest !... 
Then better one spar of Memory, 
One broken plank of the Past, 
That our human heart may cling to, 
Though hopeless of shore at last ! 
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To the spirit its splendid conjectures, 
To the flesh its sweet despair ; 
Its tears o’er the thin-worn locket, 
With its anguish of deathless hair ! 
Immortal? I feel it and know it, 
Who doubts it of such as she? 
But that is the pang’s very secret,— 
Immortal away from me!... 
Communion in spirit? Forgive me, 
But I who am earthly and weak 
Would give all my incomes from dreamland 
For a touch of her 4and on my cheek. 


The strong soul rallied from the shock, and Lowell lived 
to find consolation in work, and in the presence of his one 
remaining child, his little daughter Mabel. But he always 
spoke of the year which he spent in solitude and sadness in 
the ‘dead house’ as the darkest and dreariest in the whole ot 
his life. That winter he delivered a course of twelve lectures 
on English poetry at Boston, which added greatly to his 
reputation as a scholar and critic ; and early in 1855 he was 
appointed Professor of French and Spanish Literature at 
Harvard, a post that had been held successively by Ticknor 
and Longfellow. Before entering on his new duties, Lowell 
spent a year in Europe. He visited Paris, studied Titians 
and Rembrandts in the Louvre, and was charmed with 
Théodore Rousseau’s landscapes in the Salon. A day 
which he spent at Chartres became an epoch in his life, and 
the sight ‘of that most wonderful thing in France’ inspired 
his poem of the Cathedral, In London he made friends 
with the Brownings, and was delighted to hear from Leigh 
Hunt that the copy of his poems in the London Library was 
always out. And he gives an amusing account of a dinner at 
the Garrick Club, where Thackeray entertained him and some 
other American friends : 


‘He said something to Story which pleased me wonderfully. 
There were some cutlets which dd look rather small. ‘ Eat one of 
’em, Story,” said he ; ‘‘it will make you feel a little hungry at first, 
but you'll soon get over it.” The benevolent tone he gave to the 
soon was delightfully comic. After dinner we went to a room over 
the “ Cyder Cellar” to smoke. Thackeray called for a glass of gin 
and water, and presently sent for the last JVewcomes, saying that 
he would read us the death of Colonel Newcome. While he was 
reading came in a tall man in his shirt-sleeves, and cried, “ Well, 
Thack, I’ve read your last number. Don’t like it. It’s a failure. Not 
so good as the rest!” This was Maurice John O’Connell. Thackeray 
was not at all disturbed, but sent him off cavalierly. While reading 
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one of the worst tirades of the “ Campaigner,” he interrupted himself 
to say, “ That’s my she-devil of a mother-in-law, you know, whom I 
have the good luck to possess still.” I complained of his marrying 
Clive and Ethel as an artistic blunder. He acknowledged that it was 
so. ‘ But then, you see, what could a fellow do? So many people 
wanted ’em married. To be sure I had to kill off poor little Rosey 
rather suddenly, but shall not a man do what he will with his own? 
Besides, we can hope they won’t have any children” ’ (i. 266). 


After that he spent the winter at Dresden, learning 
German, and when the spring came took a run into Italy, 
feeling his spirits rise at every step which he took on the 
other side of the Alps. He travelled throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, meeting his friends Norton and 
Field at Orvieto and going on to Rome with them, and 
returning by the Lakes and Venice, where he fell in love with 
Gian Belliniand Cima, and pronounced Titian’s ‘Assumption’ 
to be the most splendid piece of colour in the world. But in 
all his wanderings through foreign lands the thought of home 
was ever with him. The song of a bird, the sight of a portrait, 
would wake up the old memories and bring back the dear old 
times at Elmwood and the ‘ better part’ of his life. He stood 
once more by his boy’s grave in Rome, and burst into tears 
when he read Tennyson’s M/aud. ‘Sometimes I think, my 
dear Norton,’ he writes from London, ‘there are no happi- 
nesses like our sad regretful ones’ (i. 262). 

In the summer of 1856 he returned to America and entered 
upon his new duties. He was admirably fitted for the post, 
and we can well believe Professor Norton’s remark, that the 
lectures on modern literature which he delivered during his 
twenty years’ tenure of office ‘ were such as college students 
have rarely had the good fortune to hear.’ A year afterwards 
he married Miss Frances Dunlop, with whom he enjoyed 
many years of unbroken happiness. From this time we see a 
marked change in the character of Lowell’s correspondence. 
His days of Sturm und Drang were over. He had fought 
his way manfully through the difficulties of his youth and 
had gained an assured position. His labours had won honour 
and reputation and provided him with independent means. 
A few years later, the rise in the value of land at Cambridge 
enabled him to sell part of his grounds at Elmwood, and thus 
secure a comfortable income. For the next thirty years the 
stream of life flowed on in a smooth and tranquil course, with 
few anxieties and sorrows of a personal nature. In some 
ways, therefore, these later letters have not the absorbing 
interest which belong to earlier ones : 
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‘I love above all other.reading the early letters of men of genius 
{Lowell said himself in writing of Keats to a friend of his youth]. In 
that struggling, hoping, confident time, the world has not slipped in 
with its odious consciousness, its vulgar claim of confidantship, be- 
tween them and their inspiration. In reading these letters, I can 
recall my former self, full of an aspiration which had not learned how 
hard the hills of life are to climb, but thought rather to alight down 
upon them from its winged vantage-ground. Whose fulfilment has 
ever come nigh the glorious greatness of his yet never-balked youth ? 
As we grow older, art becomes to us a definite faculty instead of a 
boundless sense of power. Then we felt the wings burst from our 
shoulders ; they were a gift and a triumph, and a bare flutter from 
twig to twig seemed aquiline to us ; but now our vans, though broader 
grown and stronger, are matters of every day. We may reach our 
Promised Land ; but it is far behind us in the Wilderness, in the early 
time of struggle, that we have our Sinais and our personal talk with 
God in the bush’ (i. 154). 


Yet these letters which belong to the latter half of 
Lowell’s life have a charm and value of their own. The 
writer gives free play to his delightful humour, and mingles 
epigrams and verses, witty descriptions and sprightly sallies, 
with keenly observed descriptions of natural beauty and 
admirable pieces of literary criticism. In spite of his own 
assertion that authors cannot write letters, several of his own 
are masterpieces of their kind, and deserve to rank with the 
best in the English language. MHere, for instance, is an 
invitation to his friend, J. T. Fields, to come and eat roast pig, 
which might have been penned by Charles Lamb himself: 


‘I concluded a treaty with Mrs. Fields on Saturday, by the terms of 
which you are to come and eat roast pig with us as soon as the fitting 
time for the feast of these Innocents shall arrive, which will be in about 
three weeks. I have a lovely brood, whose tails curl with eagerness 
for martyrdom, and who will be as tender as young missionaries.’ 


‘ Fragment of a Pindarique Ode in the manner of the late divine 
Mr. Abraham Cowley : 
‘Come, oh my Fields, 
Leaving the city (with ill authors vext) 
At half-past two on Thursday next. 
Come, try what sweets the Country yields ; 
Come and eat Pigge! 
For, such the swelling nature 
Of that delicious creature, 
That ere another week he'll be too bigge. 
Come, and bring Her with you, 
By whose fair presence graced 
An Irish Stew, 
Nay, a meer emptie board, were an Imperial feast’ (i. 449). 
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Here, again, is a capital description of one of Emerson’s 
famous speeches : 


‘Emerson’s oration was more disjointed than usual, even with 
him. It began nowhere and ended everywhere, and yet, as always 
with that divine man, it left you feeling that something beautiful had 
passed that way—-something more beautiful than anything else, like 
the rising and setting of stars. Every possible criticism might have 
been made on it but one—that it was not noble. There was a tone 
in it that awakened all elevating associations. He boggled, he lost 
his place, he had to put on his glasses ; but it was as if a creature 
from some fairer world had lost his way in our fogs, and it was our 
fault, not his. It was chaotic, but it was all such stuff as stars are made 
of. . . . All through it I felt something in me that cried “ Ha, ha, to 
the sound of the trumpets !”’ (i. 441). 


The two following notes are interesting, not only for the 
sake of the distinguished writer to whom they were addressed, 
but as instances of Lowell’s discrimination in recognizing 
genius, and his readiness to help youthful toilers in the paths 
of literature : 

‘To W. D. Howells. 
‘Cambridge, Monday, Aug., 1860, 

‘My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—Here is a note to Mr. Hawthorne, 
which you can use if you have occasion. Don’t print too much and 
too soon ; don’t get married in a hurry ; read what will make you 
think, not dream; hold yourself dear, and more power to your 
elbow! God bless you ! 

‘Cordially yours, 
‘J. R. LOWELL. 


‘A man may have ever so much in him, but ever so much 
depends on how he gets it out. Jinis, guoad Biglow, 


‘To Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
‘Cambridge, Aug. 5, 1860. 

‘My pEAR HAwTHORNE,—I have no masonic claim upon you 

except community of tobacco, and the young man who brings this 

does not smoke. But he wants to look at you, which will do you 

no harm, and him a great deal of good. His name is Howells, and 

he is a fine young fellow, and has written several poems in the 

Atlantic, which of course you have never read, because you don’t do 

such things yourself, and are old enough to know better. When I 

think how much you might have profited by the perusal of certain 

verses of somebody who shall be nameless—but no matter! If my 

judgment is good for anything, this youth has more in him than any 

of our younger fellows in the way of rhyme. Therefore let him look 
at you, and charge it 

‘To yours always, 
‘J. R. LowE.v’ (i. 342). 
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The young novelist. to whom Lowell thus lends a helping 
hand became one of his most intimate friends, and many of 
the liveliest letters in the second volume are addressed to 
him. Here is one in which his pen, after its wont, seems 
literally to bubble over with fun : 


‘My pEAR HowELLs,—Who writes to me casts his bread on the 
waters. The carrier handed me your note on the road. I put it 
into my pocket, and straightway forgot all about it. We are told in 
a book which I still look on as quite up to the level of any that have 
come out in my time, to do whatever we do with all our might. 
That’s the way I forget my letters, and I hope I shall find my 
reward in the next world, for I certainly don’t in this. On the con- 
trary, happening to thrust my hands into my pockets (I don’t know 
why—there is seldom anything in them), I found your note, and it 
stuck into me like an unexpected pin in the girdle of Sacharissa’ 
(ii. 66). 


Lowell had several lady correspondents in his later years, 
and some of his pleasantest letters are addressed to Miss 
Jane Norton, whose death, in 1877, he laments in a pathetic 
sentence : 


‘There is no consolation in such cases ; for not only the heart 
refuses to be comforted, but the eyes also have a hunger which can 
never be stilled in this world’ (ii. 222). 


No one was ever a truer or tenderer friend than Lowell ; 
and in a letter, published by Professor Norton elsewhere, we 
find a touching passage on the priceless value of old friends 
which is exactly characteristic of the man : 


‘The years between have brought some sharp, sweet lessons, 
none wiser than this—to keep the old friends. Every year adds its 
value to a friendship, as to a tree, with no effort and no merit of ours. 
The lichens upon the bark, even the dead limbs here and there, are 
dear and sacred to us. Every year adds its compound interest of 
associations, and enlarges the circle of shelter and of shade. It is 
good to plant them early. Later friends drink our lees, but the old 
ones drank the clear wine at the brim of our cups. Who knew us 
when we were witty? Who knew us when we were wise? Who 
when we were green ?’! 


These letters abound in charming bits of description and 
delicate touches, which show how keen was this true poet’s 
appreciation of the beauties of sky and earth. He dwells 
with delight on the blossoming of the fruit-trees and the song 
of the robin, rejoices in his winter walks into town along the 
banks of the Charles, and recalls the days when the balancing 


1 Harper's Magazine, September 1893. 
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of a yellow butterfly over a thistle-broom was ‘ spiritual food 
and lodging for a whole forenoon.’ ‘How I do love the 
earth!’ he exclaims one fine autumn day, ‘ when the north. 
west wind is blowing keenly over the marshes, turning the 
ponds to steely blue, and curling the wet lily-leaves till they 
catch the golden sunshine.’ And the same sense of exuberant 
joy thrills his heart whenever the lilac budded and the orioles 
began to warble in his cherry-tree. ‘I think few people,’ he 
says in one of his English letters, ‘are made as happy by the 
singing of birds as I.’ One delightful letter to Miss Norton 
was inspired by the chirping of a cricket under his window 
at Elmwood on a rainy July night : 


‘As for me, I am buried alive in the night. Everyone else is 
long ago sleeping, and my only living company is that of a cricket, 
who keeps up his monotonous serenade under my window. How 
shrill and loud he sounds in the stillness—so breathless I can hear 
my heart beating ; for the sky is making up its mind to rain, and the 
winds have all gathered in their sky-caverns to plot together. He 
sings right Ossian—a song of the days that are gone. To the 
cheerfullest tune in the world he matches the saddest words. 


“Sweet are the days while they last ! 
But autumn is coming, 
Chilling and numbing ; 
Winter is coming too fast. 
Still there is fuel in plenty, 
That burns ever clearer ; 
I will but draw nearer 
The same hearth that warmed me at twenty.” 
He insists— 
“ Yes, there’ll be some failing flashes ; 
But winter creeps forward, 
Life cants to the norward, 
And soon there'll be nothing but ashes !” 


He is a very melancholy cricket. I think he has been crossed in 
love, or had something that disagreed with him for supper, or written 
some verses that folks didn’t like. It has just begun to rain on him, 
and I’m glad of it. I hope he'll get a thorough ducking ; but all 
the waters in heaven can’t wash the nonsense out of a poet, as he is. 
Already he is beginning to weave the rain into his verse. 


“ And the rain is too strong for the fire. 
Poor sparks ! it is autumn, 
The chill drops have caught ’em, 
And out fizzle hope and desire !”’ (i. 439). 


Elsewhere he writes in a graver mood to his old friend 
Professor Norton : 
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— 


‘Elmwood, July ro, 1866. 

‘The older I grow the more I am convinced that there are no 
satisfactions so deep and so permanent as our sympathies with 
outward nature. I have not said just what I meant; for we are 
thrilled even more by any spectacle of human heroism. But the 
other seems to bind our lives together by a more visible and unbroken 
chain of purifying and softening emotion. In this way the flowering 
of the buttercups is a great and, I may truly say, religious event in 
my year’ (i. 410). 


In the autumn of 1857, a few months after his second 
marriage, Lowell became editor of the Atlantic Monthly, a 
new magazine, which soon took the foremost place among 
American periodicals. Four years later he gave up his post 
to Mr. Fields, and became joint-editor of the Vorth American 
Review with Professor Norton. When the war between North 
and South broke out, Lowell, who was as keen an Aboli- 
tionist as ever, entered warmly into the struggle. Hosea Biglow 
once more took up his voice with no uncertain sound, and his 
utterances became the most powerful expression of the feeling 
and opinions of the Northern States. Few poets, says Pro- 
fessor Norton, have ever rendered their country such service 
as Lowell did at that critical period. If he wrote bitterly, and 
even unfairly, of England during those years, we can easily 
forgive him. His patriotism was at a white heat, and what 
rankled most of all in his mind was the irritating way in 
which our leading newspapers spoke of the Americans as a 
mere mob of different nationalities, moved by no nobler 
motive than dollar-worship, and governed on the whole by 
blackguards (ii. 496). For five years he never read an 
English newspaper or wrote a letter to England. But Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, who paid him a visit in the middle of the 
war, received a hospitable welcome at Elmwood, and, although 
he had to hear some not altogether agreeable home-truths 
about John Bull, was clear-sighted enough to realize the deep 
feeling and profound faith in his country which lay at the 
root of Lowell’s patriotism, and to honour the strength and 
earnestness of his convictions : 


‘It was not [he writes in the admirable letter on Lowell’s charac- 
teristics which Professor Norton prints in his Appendix] the belief 
that the country which had produced him must be the first in the 
world, or that the opinions which he happened to have imbibed in 
his childhood must be obviously true to everyone but fools, or a 
simple disposition to brag, engendered out of sheer personal vanity 
by a thirst for popularity. It was clearly the passion which is 
developed in a pure and noble nature with strong domestic affections, 
which loves all that is best in the little circle of home and early 
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surroundings ; which recognizes spontaneously in later years the 
higher elements of the national life ; and which, if it leads to some 
erroneous beliefs, never learns to overlook or to estimate too lightly 
the weaker and baser tendencies of a people. Most faiths, I fear, 
are favourable to some illusions, and I will not suggest that Lowell 
had none about his countrymen. But such illusions are at worst 
the infirmity of a noble mind, and Lowell’s ardent belief in his 
nation was, to an outsider, a revelation of greatness, both in the 
object of his affections and in the man who could feel them. . . . At 
that time, when the passions roused by the war were at their height, 
and every day brought news to make patriots’ nerves quiver, I had 
naturally opportunities to see Lowell’s true feeling, and to admire his 
profound faith in the success of the good cause. Anyhow, I made 
a friend for life’ (ii. 499). 


Personal feeling came to mingle with Lowell’s patriotic 
ardour, and gave a keener edge to his passion. Two of his 
own nephews, and more than one other gallant youth to whom 
he was fondly attached, were killed fighting in the Northern 
army, and with their memory fresh in his mind he poured out 
his grief in the well-known verses in the Aiglow Papers, the 
most pathetic, we agree with Mr. Stephen, that he ever 
wrote: 

‘ An’ I set thinkin’ o’ the feet, 
Thet follered once an’ now are quiet— 
White feet ez snowdrops innercent, 
Thet never knawed the paths o’ Satan, 
Whose comin’ step ther’s ears thet won’t, 
No, not lifelong, leave off awaitin’. 
Why hain’t I held ’em on my knee? 
Didn’t I love to see ’em growin’, 
Three likely lads ez wal could be, 
Hahnsome an’ brave an’ not tu knowin’? 
I set an’ look into the blaze 
Whose natur’, jes’ like theirn, keeps climbin’ 
Ez long ez it lives, in shinin’ ways, 
An’ half despise myself for rhymin’.’ 


As he writes to the bereaved mother of one of these brave 
boys : ‘ The best verse falls short of noble living and dying 
such as his’ (i. 367). 

When .the war was over, he gave expression to the true 
heart of the nation in the noble Commemoration Ode, written, 
he tells us, in a fiery frenzy of enthusiasm, and recited at 
Harvard in July 1865. ‘There is something magnificent,’ 
he writes to Professor Norton, ‘in having a country to love. 
It is almost like what one feels for a woman. Not so tender 
perhaps, but to the full as self-forgetful ’ (i. 386). 
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‘What were our lives without thee ? 
What all our lives to save thee ? 
We reck not what we gave thee, 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 

But ask whatever else, and we will dare!’ 


Lowell’s resentment against England in the war-time did 
not impair his friendly relations with the Englishmen whose 
sympathies had been with him in the struggle, and once the 
war was over, the ties between him and our own nation were 
drawn closer than ever before. In 1868, Mr. Leslie Stephen 
paid another visit to Elmwood, and two years later Lowell 
had the great pleasure of receiving the author of Jom 
Brown under his roof. The days which Mr. Hughes spent 
at Elmwood were long remembered by his host among the 
pleasantest of his life; and the letter which Lowell wrote to 
his guest on the morning after his departure affords a fresh 
proof of the man’s affectionate nature and large capacity 
for friendship. We can only quote the first few lines, but the 
whole letter is characteristic of the writer’s most attractive 
side : 

‘My DEAR OLD FRIEND,—Parting with you was like saying good- 
bye to sunshine. As I took my solitary whiff o’ baccy, after I got 
home, my study looked bare, and my old cronies on the shelves 
could not make up to me for my new loss. I sat with my book on 
my knee and mused with a queer feeling about my eyelids now and 
then. And yet you have left so much behind that is precious to me, 
that by-and-by I know that my room will have a virtue in it, never 
there before, because of your presence. And now it seems so short 
—a hail at sea with a God speed, and no more. But you will come 
back, I am sure.’ 


In 1872, having sold his land at Elmwood and gone over 
to the enemy, as he expressed it, to become a capitalist, he 
determined to go to Europe for two years’ holiday, and 
‘slough off’ the effect of seventeen years of pedagogy. He 
set out on his journey in the highest spirits. For the first 
time in his life he felt rich, and had all a boy’s delight in his 
recovered freedom and happy sense of leisure and indepen- 
dence. The winter was spent in a quiet little Paris hotel, 
learning French, and frequenting the same society which he 
enjoyed at home—that of his wife, his books, and the best 
nature and art within his reach. He spent a fortune, accord- 
ing to his own account, in buying rare old French and Pro- 
vencal works, and began to know and like the French and 
‘their pretty ways’ better than he had expected. Still he 
remained, on the whole, of the same opinion as the New 
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Englander who wrote ‘that Paris was not exactly the place 
for deacons,’ and when he crossed the Channel to receive his 
doctor’s degree at Oxford, England seemed to him more 
lovely than ever before. 

The next winter was spent in Italy, but not even the sight 
of old masters at Florence, or the peep into the Greek world 
afforded him by the superb museum at Naples, could still the 
growing feeling of homesickness at his heart. The very butter- 
cups seemed to stare at him as a stranger, and the birds hada 
foreign accent. After all, the rivers of Damascus were better 
than Jordan, and Cambridge was dearer than Paris, even if 
the taxes were higher there than in any other part of the 
world. By the following July he was back again at Elmwood 
among his books. His only surviving child, the Mabel of the 
early letters and poems, was married by this time, and the 
Christmas of 1875 was spent by Lowell in true patriarchal 
fashion with his daughter and her husband and his two grand- 
sons at his fireside. ‘ There is something wonderful,’ he says, 
‘in being a grandfather. It gives one a sense of almost 
tenderer paternity without the responsibilities that commonly 
wait upon it’ (ii, 171). In 1876 he was tempted to take what 
he calls his first practical dip into politics, and represented 
New England at the National Convention at Cincinnati. He 
left his studies with regret, but on his return from Europe he 
had been deeply moved at the corruption that was spreading 
into public life, ‘the blotches and sores of the body politic.’ 

bove all, the degradation of the moral tone filled him with 

oubt and dismay, and made him ask himself with fear and 
trembling if this could be a result of Democracy? With the 
hope of obtaining better candidates at the next presidential 
election, and of waking up his fellow-countrymen to ‘the 
screaming necessity of reform in our Civil Service,’ Lowell 
plunged gallantly into the contest which ended in the election 
of President Hayes. 

One of the new President’s first acts was to ask Lowell to 
go to Europe as representative of the United States, He re- 
fused the appointment of Minister at Vienna or Berlin, but 
was finally induced to go to Madrid. There he appeared in 
August 1877 in his new character, and represented America 
at the Court of the young king, Alfonso XII, during the next 
two years. But official receptions and the tedious formalities 
of Court fétes were little to his taste. The whole thing seemed 
to him ‘a tremendous bore—all vanity and vexation of spirit.’ 
He sighed heavily over the loss of his freedom, and longed to 
be back with his old friends and his books. But, after his 
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wont, he made the most of his opportunities ; set himself to 
learn Spanish, and enjoyed a journey through the southern 
provinces, and a visit which he paid in the spring of 1878 to 
Athens and Constantinople. 

In January 1880, he was unexpectedly appointed to the 
office of Minister at London, and thus saw himself promoted 
to the chief post in the American diplomacy. No appoint- 
ment could have been more fortunate alike for himself, for 
his own country, and for England. In these latter years of 
his life it was Lowell’s great wish to bring the two nations 
into closer relations, to remove suspicion, and to restore con- 
fidence between them. He himself found a congenial home 
in London, and soon became the most popular of Ministers, 
His success in society was even greater than in official circles, 
The charm of his conversation won all hearts, while the sin- 
gular felicity of his after-dinner speeches placed him at once 
in sympathy with larger audiences. The change was great from 
the quict New England home, where he lived almost alone in 
his study, surrounded by his well-filled shelves, and the only 
drawback to his happiness was that he had so little leisure 
for reading. Yet in his busiest moments there were always 
some of his favourite authors lying on tables or chairs, in the 
midst of his official correspondence, waiting their turn ; and we 
can well imagine, with Mr. Stephen, that an interview with 
Cervantes or Montaigne may have afforded a very pleasant 
contrast to some of the conversations which engrossed his 
time. Now and then he thought with a sigh of his old hermit 
life, and moralises in his letters to Professor Norton on the 
strange fate which had snatched him away from his study 
under the roof at Elmwood, and set him down in the midst of 
this great city of Babylon, where he was obliged to take 
interest in what to him were the mirages of life, above all to 
make speeches—which he loathed—and, what was worse still, 
to be praised for them! None the less, London had a great 
and increasing fascination for him. The climate suited him 
better than any other ; the grass and birds in Hyde Park or 
Kensington Gardens, within an easy walk of his house in 
Lowndes Street, were a constant source of delight to him, and 
the never-failing stream of carriages and walkers, with their 
endless variety and violent contrasts of costumes and condi- 
tions, was even more diverting. The landscape reminded him 
of Chaucer ; the people he met, with their odd figures and faces, 
recalled Dickens ; the town was still the town of Johnson’s 
London. The ceaseless hum of wheels sounded pleasant in 
his ears ; the very rush of life in the streets—‘ sublimer, it 
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often seemed to him, ‘than the tides of the sea,—supplied a 
constant stimulus for brain and thought. He loved to stand 
in the middle of the Park and forget himself in the dull roar 
of ever-circulating life around. ‘It is far more impressive,’ he 
writes, ‘than Niagara, which has nothing else to do, and can’t 
help itself. In this vast torrent all the drops are men’ (ii, 
380). Even the foggy atmosphere seemed to him divine in 
its way, ‘always luminous, and always giving the distance that 
makes things tolerable’ (ii. 312). Wherever he went, at London 
dinners or in country houses such as Ashridge or Hurstbourne, 
he was a welcome guest, and took as much delight in the 
society of charming and refined women as he did in the beau- 
tiful scenery of the places which he visited. If, in plain living 
and high thinking, he still thought that New England had the 
advantage, at least in the far-off days of his youth, in other 
respects, he owned, he had never seen civilisation at so higha 
level as it was in the mother-country. ‘Take such as the 
Cowpers, the Greys, the Stanhopes, the Lytteltons, the Ash- 
leys, to name no more, and where will you find purer or 
better ?’ (ii. 264). And what pleased and surprised him most 
of all was his own popularity. He received another honor- 
ary degree at the Edinburgh Tercentenary, and declared him- 
self to be as proud of his two doctor’s gowns as Dogberry of 
his two cloaks, or M. Jourdain of his two lackeys. At the 
same time he was proposed, without his own knowledge, for 
the rectorship of St. Andrews, but unfortunately disqualified, 
on account of his official position as American Minister. At 
Holmbury he found John Bright reading his Commsnemoration 
Ode aloud, and when rumours of his probable recall reached 
England, he was amused at being told by one charming lady 
that, if this were true, ‘all the women of England would rise 
as one man.’ 

Lowell’s own remarks on his distinguished contemporaries 
are, as might be expected, marked by his usual shrewd sense 
and acute perception : 

‘What puzzles and sometimes bores me in Gladstone [he writes 
in 1884] is that he takes as much interest in one thing as in 
another, and is as diffusively emphatic about it—in /ohn /nglesant 
(which I couldn’t read) as in Gordon. Gordon, by the way, sent 
me his regards from Khartoum, which pleased me like a friendly 
message from Judas Maccabeeus’ (ii. 322). 

In 1886, in the thick of the elections, after the defeat of 
the first Home Rule Bill, he met Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone at 
Holmbury, and thus records the impressions which the Prime 
Minister made upon him : 
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‘Mr. Gladstone was in boyish spirits. He told me, among other 
things, that “in the whole course of his political experience he had 
never seen anything like the general enthusiasm of the country for 
Home Rule in Ireland.” I asked slyly, “If it was not possible that 
a part, at least, of this enthusiasm might be for the Prime Minister ? ” 
“Oh, no, no; not a bit of it!” he answered, with eager emphasis. 
And I am inclined to think he persuaded himself for the moment. 
This is one secret of his power as a speaker—that he is capable of 
improvising convictions’ (ii. 352). 

On the next page we find the following epigram on 
Mr. Gladstone, which Lowell improvised one day in Lord 
Acton’s presence, and which, to his dismay, he afterwards 
found quoted by Mr. Auberon Herbert, in a letter to the 
Times : 

‘ His greatness not so much in Genius lies, 
As in adroitness, when occasions rise, 
Lifelong convictions to extemporize.’ 


For Lord Beaconsfield he had a genuine admiration, and 
says of England’s share in the Berlin Treaty : 

‘ Between ourselves, by the way, I am satisfied that Dizzy’s policy 
has done a good deal to restore the prestige of England among the 
rest of mankind, and as I back the English race against the field, I 
am not sorry for it’ (ii. 263). 

Of Mr. Morley he writes in 1887: 

‘The cheerful fanaticism of his face is always exhilarating to me, 
though I feel that it would have the same placidly convinced 
expression if my head were rolling at his feet, at the exigence of 
some principle. He knows where he stands on the Home Rule 
question better than Gladstone, for his opinions are more the result 
of conviction than of sentiment’ (ii. 379). 

He compares Matthew Arnold’s critiques to a frosty 
night, clear and cold, and remarks that, 

‘like Renan, who has had an evil influence over him, he is apt to 
think the superfine as good as the fine, or better even than that’ 
(il. 310). 

And he dismisses the controversy which had been aroused by 
Mr. Froude’s volumes on the Carlyles in one happy phrase: 

‘But, after all, Carlyle was a man of genius, and it is sheer waste of 
time to be looking one’s gift-horse in the mouth, and examining his 


hoofs, if he have wings, and can lift us away from this lower region 
of turmoil at will. The rest is rubbish’ (ii. 354). 


In October 1884 he paid a visit to Birmingham to deliver 
an address on Democracy, and called on Cardinal Newman, 
whose courtesy and gracious kindliness impressed him deeply, 
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‘his benignity as well as his lineaments reminding me of the 
old age of Emerson’ (ii. 316), 

The sudden death of Mrs, Lowell in the early spring of 
1885 made a fresh inroad on the prosperous course of her 
husband’s life. The blow was the harder to bear because 
he had always taken it for granted that she would survive 
him. A note which he wrote to Mrs. W. K. Clifford a week 
or two afterwards best expresses his feelings at the time : 

‘DEAR Mrs. C.iirrorp,—In trying to piece together the broken 
threads of my life again, the brightest naturally catch the eye first. 
I write only to say that I do not forget. . . . Iam getting on as one 
does—gradually getting my wits together. . . . I have at last found 
something I can read—Caideron. He has stood me in stead 
before’ (il. 331). 

Two months later he resigned his post and returned to 
America, where his interview with President Cleveland con- 
firmed him in his impression that the new President was not 
sorry to be represented in England by somebody else. Elm- 
wood was let, and he felt it was impossible just then to settle 
in the old home. It would have been too dreary now. So 
he joined his son-in-law and daughter at a farm in the quiet 
New England village of Southborough, among the hills, and 
once more found consolation in the beauty of rural life and 
in his beloved books. But by the next May he was back in 
London, although no longer in his official capacity. His 
many friends gave him a hearty welcome, and he soon found 
himself again making speeches at the Royal Academy 
banquet, and trotting round in the old vicious circle of dinners 
and receptions. The Editor of the Contemporary Review 
begged him to give the public the benefit of his views on 
Home Rule in the pages of that periodical ; but he declined, 
firmly saying that he preferred to keep clear of hot potatoes, 
and Irish ones he knew were apt to be particularly hot. He 
went to Whitby in August, and after visiting Mr. Leslie 
Stephen at St. Ives, and other friends in the course of the 
autumn, returned to America in October. After that, it 
became his habit to pay a yearly visit to this country, spend- 
ing the season in town and going on to Whitby and Cornwall 
in August and September. The abruptness of the change 
from the silence of Southborough to the clatter and chatter 
of London, ‘ from the rising and falling murmur of the mill 
to the roar of the human torrent,’ amused him, and it pleased 
him to find how a single step could take him from his 
hermitage in the wilds of Massachusetts into Babylon. As 
he grew older, London seemed to supply the needful fillip to 
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his blood, and the very breath of its streets made him feel 
young again. ‘After all,’ as he writes to his daughter, ‘the 
kind of world one carries about in one’s self is the important 
thing, and the world outside takes all its grace, colour, and 
value from that’ (ii. 381). 

In spite of advancing years his own spirits retained all their 
buoyancy. 


‘It is very droll to be seventy [he writes to Mrs. Leslie Stephen, 
from Boston]. Don’t scold me for it. I'll never do it again ; but I 
don’t feel any older, I think, and I am sure I don’t feel any wiser, 
than I did before. ‘Tis a little depressing to be reminded that one 
has lived so long and done so little. When I measure the length 
with the achievement, there is a horrible overlapping, but I shall 
expect a certain deference. Whatever condescension I show will be 
multiplied by seven instead of six, remember, and precious in pro- 
portion’ (ii. 411). 


And six months later he writes to another friend : 


‘I am looking, they tell me, younger than ever, which is almost 
indecent at my time of life, when I consider the Psalmist. However, 
I don’t much mind being young. ’Tis the other thing I dread, and I 
hope I shan’t have much of it. Thus far the earth seems to me as 
beautiful as ever, and the new song of the birds in spring renews me 


‘with the renewing year. The grasshopper is not yet a burden, and as 


for the ceasing of desire, I think the fewer we have, the more likely 
they are to be gratified’ (ii. 434). 


That summer he paid his ninth visit to Whitby, where the 
moors put on their most gorgeous colouring for him, and St. 
Hilda’s Abbey, seen under the soft moonlight, with the sea- 
mists floating about its arches, seemed to him fairer than ever, 
While staying there he wrote a short poem, and on his return 
to London found a letter from the Mew York Ledger, enclos- 
ing a cheque for 200/., for whatever prose or verse he chose to 
send them. 


‘So I sent them what I had just written, pacifying my scruples 
with the thought that, after all, it was only my zame they were paying 
for, and that they knew best what it was worth to them. The letter, 
by great good luck, had been overlooked and not forwarded to 
Whitby, as it should have been. Had I got it before my poem got 
itself out of me, I should have been quite disabled, and should have 
sent back the draft’ (ii. 431). 


He went on to St. Ives, and in October bade his English 
friends good-bye till the next spring. ‘Take care of your- 
selves,’ he wrote to one of them at the new year, ‘till I come 
back with the daffodils.’ But for almost the first time in his 
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life he had a serious illness that winter, and when April came 
the doctor would not allow him to leave home. 

Lowell had always said that he would come back to Elm- 
wood and die in the house where he was born; and on his 
return from England, in November 1889, he settled with his 
daughter and five grandchildren in the old home. In one of 
his letters to English friends, he gives a charming description 
of the old house, with its heavy oaken beams and wainscot, 
painted white, after the fashion of the time when it was built, 
and the fine old elm-trees he had loved from his boyhood 
standing close by. His ‘Court Journal,’ he says, is a record 
of the comings and goings of birds and blossoms. His births, 
deaths, and marriages are new moons, sunsets, and the pairing 
of innocent winged creatures. But he is still keenly alive to 
all that is happening in the Old World, as in the New. He 
laments Dean Church’s death as a great loss to friendship 
and to literature, and speaks of him as one of the few men 
who had been worthy to sit in Dr. Donne’s stall. And he 
recalls Cardinal Newman as a beautiful old man, and thinks 
he will be remembered chiefly, in days to come, by his Lead, 
kindly Light, which, however, he pronounces to be ‘as far from 
poetry as he hopes most hymns are from the ear to which they 
are addressed’ (ii. 466). Ina letter to his old friend Mr. Hughes, 
he speaks of the McKinley Tariff Bill as the first experiment 
a really intelligent people have ever tried, to make one blade 
of grass grow where two grew before by means of legislation. 
A reaction, he shrewdly remarks, is sure to follow, and may 
be so sudden as to be calamitous. But, at least, it is a comfort 
to reflect that nations, if they have any stuff in them, survive 
even folly. 

Christmas found him ailing, indeed, but still able to en- 
joy the ‘triumphant sunshine.’ He writes to an English 
friend, with genial kindness and a flash of his old wit, of the 
doings of the young people about him : 

‘The children are all busy and mysterious about Christmas—an 
anniversary which I am beginning to look on as sourly as my Puritan 
ancestors did, it has become such a corvée of unmeaning presents. 
It was much merrier when I was young, and got a gift or two that 
were worth something for their rarity, and because they came from 
nearest and dearest. Nor do people eat so manfully as they used 
before stomachs were invented. My grandson Frank, to be sure, is 
a doughty and serious trencherman, who, after eating straight through 
a menu, could turn round and eat backwards to the soup again with 
entire self-possession. He is a stay to me in the general back- 
sliding, and my only mitigation of the approaching festival. You 
see what a cross old thing I am become! It all comes of living too 
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much out of the world. I fancy hermits are mostly dull. I am sure 
Parnell’s is—I don’t mean C. S.—but the Doctor. As for C. S., I 
pity him. I don’t like to see anybody tumble, and he had qualities 
as a captain that are not too plenty. McCarthy occupies his throne 
as the two kings of Brentford might. The Irish half of him will be 
always consulting the English half, and there will be no single sharp- 
edged will, as before. Good-bye ; forgive, but don’t forget 
‘Your affectionate and tiresome 
‘J. R. LowE.v’ (ii. 482). 


And in February he wrote to Mrs. Leslie Stephen : 


‘I wish you could see my dogs lying before my fire, each making 
a pillow of the other, and looking round to me from time to time, 
lest I should forget they loved me. Human eyes have generally 
precious little soul in them, but with theirs comes sometimes the 
longing for a soul, and almost ov ee it, that is desperately touch- 


wind is crowing lustily in my jaan But the sun is shining, and 
the mere consciousness of that always keeps me warm. It is by 
imagination that we mostly live, after all. I more and more doubt 
whether I shall get across this spring. Perhaps I may later, and 
drop in on you at St. Ives. . . . What could possess Leslie to go to 
Switzerland, where it is as cold as science, and they have given up 
Tell? But it is well for him to get away from the Dixery. [Mr. 
Leslie Stephen was at that time editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography.| 1 hate to think of his giving his life for the lives 
of fellows of whom we were blessedly ignorant ; they were most o 
them dead or damned, and we hoped we were rid of them’ (ii. 485) 


A sharp attack of illness in March reduced him to great 
weakness, and he suffered terribly from sleeplessness, But he 
still read largely, not only his old favourites, Boswell and Mon- 
taigne and Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and his beloved Calderon, 
but Rudyard Kipling’s stories, and W. E. Norris’s novels, 
Wilkie Collins,and Charles Reade. And he still wrote bravely 
and cheerily to his friends, ‘I cling to what hope of life I have 
left, and tighten my clutch as I feel the end of the rope 
slipping through my fingers. I don’t bother about Death, but 
shan’t be sorry if he delays as long as he honestly can’ (ii. 
479). The Agnostic currents of modern thought had never 
shaken his own faith in God. The ‘ fetiches of human inven- 
tion’ seemed to him ‘ but a poor substitute for the Rock of 
Ages,’ and he had no sympathy with the cowardly wail of 
the pessimist over the miseries of existence. 


‘ Life [he had written twelve years before] does seem sometimes 
a hard thing to bear, and all that makes it bearable is to occupy the 
mind with the nobler moods of contemplation—not shutting our 
eyes to what is mean and ugly, but striving to interpret it rightly. 
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However we explain it, whether as implanted by God or the result 
of long and laborious evolution, there is something in the flesh that 
is superior to the flesh, something that can in finer moments abolish 
matter and pain, and it is to this that we must cleave. I do not see 
how even the loss of mind tells against a belief in this superior thing 
—for is the mind really dying in the same way as the body dies? or 
is it only that the tools it works with are worn out, or bent or broken? 
o ..? (il. 275). 


Once more the spring came to Elmwood, and he watched 
the trees unfold their shining leaves under the June sunshine, 
‘the pale green of the catalpa so beautiful against the darker 
of the English elms,’ but even the summer warmth could not 
revive his strength. On June 21 he wrote a last letter to 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, giving a sad account of his own health, 
and recalling the first visit which Mr. Stephen had paid to 
Elmwood, twenty-eight years before : 


‘Dear Lesik£,—-If I have not written, it has been because I had 
nothing good to say of myself. I have been very wretched with one 
thing or another. . . . Your affectionate letter was refreshing to me, 
and there was not a word in it to which I did not heartily respond. 
I thank God for that far-away visit of yours, which began for me one 
of the dearest friendships of my life. How vividly I remember our 
parting under the lamp-post, when you went away. I beguile the 
time now chiefly in the reading of novels, and am looking for- 
ward eagerly to a new one by your friend Norris, which I see an- 
nounced. I never read so many before, I think, in my life, and 
they come to me as fresh as the fairy tales of my boyhood... . All 
your friends here are well, and each doing good in his several way. .. . 

‘ Always affectionately yours, 
‘J. R. LOWELL’ (ii. 491). 

Six weeks after that he died. 

He sleeps under the shadow of his native trees, near the 
home which he loved so well and so long. And America 
cherishes his memory with that of her most distinguished 
sons and foremost men of letters, ‘As the first poet who has 
endeavoured to express the American Idea,’ Lowell himself 
had once said, ‘I shall be popular by-and-by, only I suppose 
I must be dead first.’ There is no doubt as to his popularity 
in his own country now. And we, on this side of the Atlantic, 
are proud to claim a share in him too, and to number his 
name in the long roll of our English poets. No honour, we 
like to think, would have seemed greater in his eyes than 
that of the memorial which has been raised to his name in 
the precincts of Westminster Abbey, among the monuments 
of that illustrious company to which he belongs by right. 
And no praise would have pleased him better than the words 
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that were spoken of him in the Chapterhouse at Westminster, 
by the eminent Englishmen assembled there to do him honour, 
and who with one voice expressed their admiration and their 
love for him as a poet and as a man. 

This admiration and this love will be shared, we feel sure, by 
all who read these Letters, which Professor Norton has edited 
so wisely and so well. The impression which they leave 
upon us, is that of one who was not only a ‘ thorough student 
and perfectly equipped critic, a charming poet and delightful 
essayist, but who was gifted with an exceptionally sweet and 
sunny nature, and who has left behind him the record of a 
bright, pure, and, above all, noble and high-minded character : 

‘Who reverenced his conscience as his king, 
Whose glory was, redressing human wrong.’ . 


From first to last, his words and actions were marked by the 
same note of sincerity and lofty purpose, the same unfailing 
kindliness and absolute integrity. This is the Lowell we have 
all known and loved in his books and poems, the man whose 
presence brought sunshine wherever he came, and whose 
memory will live for ever in the hearts of those who enjoyed 
the happiness of his friendship, and of all to whom truth and 
goodness are precious. 





ArT. VIIL—THE GLACIAL PERIOD AND THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


1. The Glacial Nightmare and the Flood. By Sir HENRY 
HowortTH, F.R.S. Two Volumes. (London, 1893.) 

2. Man and the Glacial Period. By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, 
D.D., LL.D. International Scientific Series, vol. lxxii. 
(London, 1892.) 


THE problem concerning the Antiquity of Man is not merely 
extremely difficult, but is also intensely interesting. It is, 
moreover, a question which is comparatively of modern origin, 
for until the publication of Sir C. Lyell’s classical work! but 
little attention had been given to the subject. Since that 
time discoveries have progressed with wonderful rapidity. 
There has been brought to light the existence of Paleolithic 
Man, who struggled with the mammoth and the woolly 
rhinoceros in Northern Europe, and hunted the mastodon in 


1 The Antiquity of Man, 1863. 
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North America. Now, it appears that a still greater antiquity 
is being claimed for Man, and he is said to have existed in 
Tertiary times, and to have lived in Europe during the genial 
climate of the Pliocene Period. It is even affirmed that he 
lived in Central France during the far distant ages of the 
Miocene era, when the climate of Western Europe was almost 
tropical, and when extensive forests grew in Greenland and 
even in Spitzbergen. These last assertions rest on evidence 
which is not altogether satisfactory, but, even putting on one 
side the existence of Pliocene and Miocene Man, it is certain 
that Man lived in the Pleistocene Period, for his remains 
have been found in the bone-caves of that era, in England, 
France, Belgium, and Germany, associated with the bones of 
the great extinct mammalia. The antiquity of these earliest 
members of the human family, their mode of life, and the 
manner in which they perished, are questions of surpassing 
interest, and are being keenly investigated by multitudes of 
indefatigable workers in Europe and in America. 

Along with the Antiquity of Man comes the question of 
the Great Ice Age or Glacial Period, with which the age of 
Primitive Man is closely connected, so that the two problems 
must always be considered together. 

In the early part of the present century geologists dis- 
covered that the uppermost deposits of the Tertiary rocks 
were overlaid by extensive beds of clay, gravel, and sand, the 
origin of which was a problem of the most perplexing 
character. It was at first thought that these sands and 
gravels were formed by great floods, and they were therefore 
named ‘alluvial’ beds, and in 1823 Dean Buckland called 
them by the name of ‘diluvium, and maintained that they 
were formed by the waters of a great deluge sweeping over 
the land.'' A change was, however, soon to take place in the 
opinions of geologists concerning the origin of these deposits. 
Charpentier and Venetz had drawn attention to the action 
of glaciers in grooving and polishing rocks and in transport- 
ing boulders, and in 1837 Agassiz, with marvellous ingenuity, 
developed the theory of a great era of enormous glaciers and 
gigantic ice-sheets, which occurred just before the advent of 
Man. Sopowerful were the reasonings of Agassiz that even 
Buckland renounced his former opinions, though, curiously 
enough, so eminent a geologist as Dr. Mantell, while admit- 
ting glacial action, protested strongly against the acceptance 
of the Glacial Period of Agassiz.2_ Protests were useless, how- 


1 Religuie Diluviane, 1823. 
* Wonders of Geology, i. 73. 
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ever, and the Glacial Period became an accepted fact in 
geology, and grew year by year, until at length it developed 
into portentous dimensions. At the present time the views 
of the ‘ Glacialists ’—as those who have pushed the theory to 
the furthest limits may be called—are, that nearly all Northern 
Europe as far south as the Thames, Northern Germany, and 
the Carpathian Mountains was buried thousands of feet deep 
beneath an enormous ocean of ice, which may truly be called 
a mer de glace. This enormous ice-sheet filled up the beds 
of the Irish Channel, the German Ocean, and the Baltic, and 
bore upon its surface vast numbers of boulders derived from 
the Scandinavian Mountains. The cause of this fearful Ice 
Age is supposed to have been connected with astronomical 
phenomena, and the Glacial Period passed away slowly, the 
great ice-sheets gradually melting and the glaciers shrinking 
up the sides of the highest mountains. The evidences of the 
Glacial Period are perfectly plain and clear. The rocks in 
Scotland and Ireland are ground and polished by the weight 
of the ice-sheets that have passed over them ; the deep grooves 
and scratches produced by the movements of glaciers can be 
seen in scores of places in Northern Britain ; numbers of huge 
boulders in Scotland and in Northern Europe can only have 
been carried to their present position by floating ice ; while a 
peculiar, tough, and unstratified deposit of clay and sand, 
called the Boulder Clay, evidently owes its origin to ice, as it 
is full of stones which are scratched by ancient glaciers, 

Such is the Glacial Theory, and such was the state of 
opinion concerning the great period of winter in Northern 
Europe when Sir Henry Howorth took the field. 

In 1869, at the meeting of the British Association, Sir 
H. Howorth put forth his views respecting the destruction of 
the mammoth in Siberia, and maintained that the great 
northern elephant and its associates were swept away by a 
great flood, which devastated Siberia at the close of the 
Pleistocene Period, and buried the huge mammalia in de- 
posits of gravel and sand. This idea was not altogether new, 
for Sir Roderick Murchison had maintained some time be- 
fore, that the mammoth had been overwhelmed by a deluge, 
and set forth his conclusion as follows: ‘ The final destruction 
of the mammoth may have resulted from aqueous débacles 
dependent on oscillations of the mountain chains and the 
formation of much local detritus.’! The philosophical tra- 
veller Erman had maintained the same opinion, and had 
declared that the flood which destroyed the mammoth and 


1 Geology of Russia, vol. i. chap. xix. 
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its associated animals in Siberia must have extended from 
the centre of Asia to the islands in the Arctic Ocean north of 
Siberia! The views of Sir H. Howorth were much debated, 
and in 1882 and in 1883 he followed them up by publish- 
ing a series of papers in Zhe Geological Magazine, entitled 
‘Traces of a Great Post-Glacial Flood.’? In these papers he 
endeavoured to prove that the superficial deposits of the 
Pleistocene Period, such as the loess, the brick-earths, the 
angular gravels, the marine drifts, &c., were not deposited by 
simple fluviatile or glacial action, but were formed rapidly by 
a great deluge. 

In 1887 Sir Henry Howorth published a most valuable 
and delightful work called Zhe Mammoth and the Flood, which 
was reviewed in these pages. This book referred to the 
destruction of the mammoth and the animals associated with 
it, not merely in Siberia, but also in Northern Europe and 
America. The evidence that a great flood brought about 
this destruction is simply overwhelming. The remains of the 
mammoths in Siberia are aggregated in hecatombs on the 
rising grounds, and the whole of Northern Siberia from the 
Kara Sea to Behring’s Straits is covered with the bones and 
tusks of this great elephant, and the frozen soil is full of 
its remains. In Kamtschatka they are most abundant, and in 
the peninsula of the Tchukchis in North-eastern Siberia— 
which has such a frightful climate that the winter lasts nearly 
ten months—the bones and tusks of elephants are imbedded 
in the frozen soil in vast numbers. The desolate plains of 
gravel, which in Northern Siberia border on the Arctic Ocean, 
are full of mammoths’ remains, and in the icy cliffs along the 
lower courses of the Lena, Yenesei, and Obi, they are found 
in amazing quantities. The Liakoff and New Siberian Islands 
in the Arctic Ocean, north of Siberia, are so full of the tusks, 
teeth, and bones of mammoths, rhinoceroses, and buffaloes, 
that a most lucrative trade in fossil ivory has been carried on 
from them for the last century ; and the supply of fossil ivory 
from these wonderful islands appears to be undiminished, 
Still more extraordinary is the fact that in many places in 
Northern Siberia perfect carcases of the mammoth have been 
discovered, standing upright, in the frozen gravel and sand. 
These animals must have been suddenly destroyed by a great 
flood, and they perished in vast herds and countless numbers 
on the plains of Northern Siberia, and on the hills of the 
New Siberian Islands. When the mammoth lived in Siberia 

1 Travels in Siberia, ii. 378-80. 2 Geological Magazine, vols. ix. x. 
8 Church Quarterly Review, 1887. 
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the climate must have been milder, and the northern plains 
must have been covered with trees and brushwood ; this is 
quite certain, for Wrangell tells us that the whole of the soil 
of Northern Siberia is full of buried trees,' where no trees or 
even shrubs can grow at present. Erman, while confirming 
this statement, adds the striking fact that these buried trees 
increase in number as the Polar Ocean is approached.? The 
change from this former mild climate of Siberia to its present 
frightfully cold climate must have been sudden, for the bodies 
of the mammoths once frozen up in the icy soil were never 
thawed until the day of their discovery ; and this point was 
strongly insisted on by the late Dr. Buckland.* As a further 
proof of the utter impossibility of elephants, like the mam- 
moth, which are tree-feeders, living now in Siberia, we must 
remember that the soil in Northern Siberia is at present perma- 
nently frozen within but a few feet from the surface. Wrangell 
relates that the shores of the Gulf of Obi are permanently 
frozen, not even in the summer thawing for a greater depth 
than thirteen inches. Erman also relates that at Yakutsk 
he found the ground frozen hard and permanently to a depth 
of fifty feet, and he calculated that this frozen soil must have 
extended downwards to a depth of more than six hundred 
feet.” The-same traveller met with similar permanently frozen 
soil on the banks of the Aldan, in Eastern Siberia, where, in 
the warmest months, under sandy soil and only six feet below 
the surface, layers of solid ice were found, alternating with 
frozen and dry earth All these facts perfectly justify Sir 
H. Howorth in concluding that rapid movements of the land 
in Siberia occasioned an overwhelming deluge, after which 
the climate changed with extraordinary rapidity. 

Sir H. Howorth’s proof of the great Siberian flood was 
accepted by many geological authorities, but there was one 
point in the demonstration which was not noticed at the time, 
and that was the bearing of these great and rapid geological 
changes on the question of the Antiquity of Man. 

It is often asserted that the age of Man upon the earth 
must be enormous, because since he appeared in Western 
Europe the climate has changed. In the days of the earliest 
men (z.¢. in the Palzolithic Age) we are assured that Western 
Europe had a very cold climate, and that as the climate has 
been temperate ever since the dawn of history, a great change 


1 Siberia and the Polar Sea, p. 492. * Travels in Siberia, ii. 379 
3 Appendix to Beechey’s Voyage, p. 608. 

* Siberia and the Polar Sea, p. 421. 

5 Travels in Siberia, ii. 367. 6 Tbid. ii. 423. 
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must have occurred, and as—so we are told—climates a/ways 
change very slowly, it follows that the antiquity of man in 
Western Europe must be very great. But this argument 
breaks down altogether when confronted with the evidence 
from Siberia, for here the climate changed from a mild to an 
arctic climate with extraordinary rapidity, and the same 
change occurred in Alaska. It is manifest then, that climates 
can change quickly, and consequently any calculations for 
determining the antiquity of man, which are based upon 
assumed s/ow changes of climate, are perfectly worthless. 
Again, in England and France the antiquity of man is often 
calculated by referring to changes in the position of land and 
sea which have occurred since man appeared in these regions, 
and as it is assumed that these changes took place very slowly, 
it is concluded that man’s antiquity in Western Europe must 
be enormous. But here again we must remember that the 
changes of level which submerged Northern Siberia and the 
islands in the Arctic Ocean at the time of the destruction of 
the mammoth were vafzd, and even now the northern parts 
of Siberia are rising rapidly. It has, moreover, been the cus- 
tom of many scientists who have maintained the extreme 
antiquity of man to argue that, when the earliest men (ze. 
Palzolithic men) lived in Western Europe, there existed with 
them a wonderful assemblage of animals, which fauna has 
entirely passed away. Some of these animals, such as the 
mammoth and the sabre-toothed tiger, have become extinct ; 
some also, as the lion, hippopotamus, and hyena, have re- 
treated to southern lands ; and some again, such as the rein- 
deer, the glutton, and the musk-ox, have taken refuge in the 
regions of the north. Thus the fauna associated with primi- 
tive man in Western Europe has entirely disappeared from 
this region, and as it is assumed that changes in the fauna of 
a part of the earth’s surface must necessarily take place very 
slowly, it is concluded that the antiquity of the men associated 
with this fauna must be very great. Here, however, the evi- 
dence brought forward by Sir H. Howorth completely invali- 
dates such conclusions, because it shows that the animals 
associated with primitive man in France, Belgium, and 
Germany did not die out slowly, but were swept away 
suddenly, in all their pride of strength and numbers, by a 
tumultuous deluge. Thus, although Sir Henry Howorth 
does not specially discuss the theory of the extreme antiquity 
of man, he zndirectly deals that theory a heavy blow. 

In his latest work, The Glacial Nightmare, this abie 
author discusses the character and extent of that great winter 
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which existed over the northern portions of Europe and 
America shortly before the advent of man, the traces of which 
are found in England, Scotland, and Scandinavia, and consist 
of smoothed hills, scratched rocks, transported boulders, and 
a strange, wide-spread deposit, filled with ice-marked stones, 
called the Boulder Clay. All geologists are agreed that this 
great period of ice and snow really ad occur, but they differ 
as to its cause, extent, and duration. The extreme theorists, 
who for the sake of convenience may be termed ‘ glacialists,’ 
hold that Northern Europe was completely overwhelmed by 
a vast ocean of ice, which flowed outwards in all directions 
from the Scandinavian mountains, and was many hundreds 
of feet in thickness. This gigantic mer de glace completely 
filled up the Baltic, the German Ocean, and the White Sea, 
and advanced to the south, burying everything beneath it as 
far as the Soth parallel of north latitude. Such a theory 
almost takes away one’s breath, and we are still more 
amazed when we are told that this great ocean of ice literally 
walked uphill, and ascended lofty mountain chains, with the 
utmost ease. Mr. James Geikie, one of the ablest of the 
Glacialists, actually declares, when speaking of the advance 
of this great northern ice-sheet, that 


‘the ice-sheet flowed out of the Gulf of Finland, ascended the long 
slopes that drain towards the Baltic, crossed the water-parting, 
and thereafter pressed forward for a distance of not less than 
300 miles in the direction of the Black Sea.’ ! 


The ice, also, from Scandinavia having filled up the bed of the 
German Ocean, and having overflowed both the Shetland and 
Orkney Islands, terminated in a great cliff in the Atlantic 
Ocean, more than one hundred miles to the north and west 
of Scotland. 

We ask, in astonishment, if such a state of things really 
occurred, what could have given the enormous ice-sheets their 
power of motion? Of course we know how glaciers move 
down mountain slopes, but here we have to explain the 
advance of solid sheets of ice over hundreds of miles of dead 
level. No such phenomenon is to be seen anywhere on the 
earth’s surface at present, and although on the plains of the 
Northern Hemisphere there are often found extensive beds of 
permanent ice, there is no evidence whatever to show that 
they move. We are pointed to the Antarctic regions, and are 
told that all the land around the South Pole is covered by a 
great moving ice-sheet, which ends in a cliff rising over the 


1 Prehistoric Europe, p. 241. 
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waters for more than a hundred feet. But it is forgotten that 
the Antarctic continent is mountainous, and that the snow 
and ice have naturally accumulated on the uplands, and 
moved thence over the declivities and the lowlands. So it is 
with Greenland, for the ice merely covers a lofty table-land, 
whence it flows downwards on all sides, towards the sea. The 
difficulty, then, in accounting for the onward march of these 
great Scandinavian ice-sheets over the plains of Northern 
Europe appears to be very formidable, and it is not surprising 
to find Sir H. Howorth rejecting the theory of this invasion 
of northern ice most completely. Another difficulty in the 
way of the theory lies in the fact that we cannot discover any 
cause for this overwhelming ice-deluge over a portion of the 
Northern Hemisphere. It is idle to say that an increase of 
cold alone would have occasioned the Glacial Period, for heat 
is necessary as well as cold to account for the remarkable 
phenomena of the great Ice Age. What is needed is an 
enormous snow-fall in northern regions, to form snow-beds 
and glaciers, for without increased precipitation no mere 
lowering of temperature could form glaciers and ice-sheets, 
In Thibet, in many places, the winter’s cold is fearful, but in 
many parts of the country but little snow falls, even in the 
winter, and there are neither permanent snows nor glaciers 
up to nearly 20,000 feet above the sea-level. In New Zealand, 
on the other hand, the snow-fall on the New Zealand Alps is 
very great, and, notwithstanding the temperate climate of the 
country, glaciers descend to 1,000 feet above the sea. All 
this is owing to the presence of heat, moisture, and conden- 
sation. Any ideas such as those which maintain that the 
Glacial Period could have been caused by the passage of the 
earth through a cold region in space, or by the sun emitting 
less heat, may be at once dismissed. What is wanted is more 
heat in the equatorial regions, and more evaporation, and in 
the northern lands more precipitation. It is also impossible 
to believe that the Glacial Period was caused by the gradual 
cooling of the earth, for in this case the Glacial Period would 
never have departed, but would even now be existing, and in- 
creasing in severity, as the earth is still cooling. Besides this, 
there is no evidence whatever to show that the earlier periods 
possessed hotter climates than the later periods. Much evi- 
dence, indeed, may be brought forward in opposition to such 
an idea. It has been a favourite notion among some theorists 
that the Glacial Period was caused by the diversion of the 
Gulf Stream, and that the Isthmus of Panama being depressed, 
the heated water of the Caribbean Sea, instead of warming 
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the coasts of Western Europe, flowed into the Pacific Ocean. 
This, according to the theory, would cause such an increase 
of cold all over the North Atlantic, that England, Ireland, 
and Northern France would have the climate which at present 
prevails in Labrador. But the theory is totally inadequate to 
explain the phenomena of the Ice Age. How is it possible, 
for example, to explain the Glacial Period, which covered the 
whole of North America north of the 4oth parallel of north 
latitude, by a diversion of the Gulf Stream? And how, 
moreover, could this affect Poland and Eastern Russia? 
Besides this, the Isthmus of Panama itself bears witness 
against such an idea, for an examination has discovered that 
in the Glacial Period, not only was it not depressed beneath 
the sea, but that it was actually ploughed by large glaciers, 
which deposited boulder clay as they descended from the 
snow-fields of the lofty mountains above. Mr. Belt thus 


describes the interesting discovery of Boulder Clay in 
Nicaragua :— 





‘Bidding adieu to our hosts, we mounted -our mules, and 
descended the ridge, on which their hut was built. The range was 
very steep, and fully 1200 feet high, composed entirely of Boulder 
Clay. Not until we had travelled about five miles did we see any 
rocks 7 situ. ‘This boulder clay had extended all the way from San 
Rafael, and ranges of hills appeared to be composed entirely of it.’ ! 


Mr. Belt has repeated this statement elsewhere,? and has 
produced further evidence, to show that at the Glacial Period 
the Isthmus of Panama was not submerged. 

Unable to get any satisfactory reason for the cause of the 
Glacial Period from either geology, meteorology, or physical 
geography, the extreme glacialists in their difficulties turn 
to astronomy, and many of them have adopted Mr. Croll’s 
theory that there were in the past regularly recurring glacial 
periods, which were caused by changes in the earth’s position 
with reference to the sun. But this theory is no more satis- 
factory than the others, for, if it were correct, then there 
ought to be evidences of many Glacial Periods preserved in 
the faunas and floras revealed to us by geology, but no such 
evidence has as yet been discovered. One of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the Glacial Nightmare is that in which Sir 
Henry Howorth examines the evidence furnished by the 
plants and animals in olden times,’ and he proves con- 
clusively by an investigation of the corals, reptiles, mollusca, 

1 The Naturalist in Nicaragua, p. 247. 


* Quarterly Fournal of the Geological.Society, October 1874. 
3 The Glacial Nightmare, chap. xi. 
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and vegetation of the sesteutenl iinle that they reveal no 
glacial ‘periods i in the past, and that the only Ice Age which 
ever existed is that which occurred during the Pleistocene 
Period. Besides this, if regularly during the earth’s existence 
the Northern Hemisphere has been buried in ice, and if in 
the last Glacial Period a vast ice-cap overwhelmed all the 
northern regions, then we ought to find the marks of this 
Polar ice-cap all over the circumpolar area. But this is just 
what we do not find. From the Mackenzie River in North 
America, eastwards as far as the White Sea, there are in- 
numerable indications of glaciers and ice-sheets ; but from the 
White Sea eastwards, through Siberia and Alaska, no such 
signs of ancient glaciation can be discovered. It is plain 
then that no Polar ice-cap passed over Northern Asia, and 
North-western America. Sir Henry Howorth’s criticism of 
the assumed causes of the Glacial Period is most destructive, 
and his arguments against the existence and onward march 
of gigantic ice-sheets are most powerful, but it must not be 
supposed that he denies the existence of the Glacial Period 
altogether. The following extract will show his exact posi- 
tion, and how far he goes in admitting the character of the 
great Ice Period :— 


*“T admit completely ”—he says—“ that the position maintained 
by Charpentier in his work on glaciers is unassailable, firs¢, because 
it makes no appeal to any occult and hidden forces underlying the 
movements of ice, but proves the existence of greater glaciers formerly 
by comparing and equating the ruins they have left with the ruins 
made by existing glaciers. Secondly, because it is consistent with all 
the geological facts that we can summon to test itby. On the other 
hand, I not only disbelieve in, but I utterly deny, the possibility of 
ice having moved over hundreds of miles of level country, such as 
we see in Poland and Russia and the prairies of North America, 
and distributed the drift as we find it there. I further deny its 
capacity to mount long slopes, or to traverse uneven ground, except 
when under the impulse of gravity. I similarly deny to it the exca- 

vating and denuding power which has been attributed to it by those 
who claim it as the excavator of lakes and valleys, and I altogether 
question the legitimacy of arguments based upon a supposed physical 
capacity which cannot be tested by experiment, and which is entirely 
based upon hypothesis. This means thatI utterly question the prime 
postulate of the Glacial theory itself.”’ ! 


We cannot take leave of the Glacial Nightmare without 
again reverting to the great flood which, according to Sir 
Henry Howorth, swept over the Northern Hemisphere as the 


1 The Glacia! Nightmare, pp. xiv-xv. 
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Pleistocene Period was just closing. The paleontological 
evidence for this catastrophe appears to be complete, and it 
is now certain that Paleolithic Man in Northern Europe 
was swept away, along with the great Pleistocene mammalia, 
by the surging waters of tumultuous inundations. The great 
beds of sand, gravel, and loess, which are spread over such 
large areas in the British Isles and in Northern Europe, show 
that they were accumulated rapidly, by sweeping torrents 
which deluged the land in all directions. One problem alone 
defies solution by this method, and that is, the origin of the 
Boulder Clay. This extraordinary deposit is absolutely un- 
stratified, and is packed full of stones, which are unsorted, 
and mixed promiscuously together. It cannot have been 
formed wholly by water, as it is unstratified, and it also in most 
places partakes of the character of the rock on which it rests ; 
these reasons also forbid us to suppose that it was deposited 
by melting icebergs dropping their debris on the sea bottom. 
Most glacialists maintain that the Boulder Clay is the ‘ ground 
moraine’ of ancient glaciers, and was formed by glaciers 
grinding down to a thick clay the rocks over which they 
passed. This explanation is, however, most unsatisfactory, 
and is negatived by the simple fact that we cannot at present 
discover any deposits being formed by modern glaciers which 
in the least resemble the Boulder Clay. This extraordinary 
deposit therefore remains an unsolved riddle. 

We take leave of Sir Henry Howorth’s work with the 
conviction that he has accomplished his purpose. He has 
demonstrated the existence of a great Post-Glacial flood’; 
he has corrected the errors of the extreme glacialists ; and 
he has shown that the flood which swept away the earliest 
men and the Pleistocene mammalia was probably the Deluge 
of Noah. These are great results to have achieved, and we 
now turn to another book on the Glacial Period, written by 
an enthusiastic glacialist. 

Dr. Wright is a man of great scientific attainments and of 
great literary abilities. He has for some time been connected 
with the United States Geological Survey, and has studied 
most of the geological phenomena connected with the super- 
ficial deposits of North America. Four years ago he wrote 
a most valuable geological work entitled The Jce Age of 
North America and its bearing on the Antiquity of Man, 
which is already in its third edition. The work referred to 
in this review is partly a summary of the larger book, and 
partly an arrangement of new material. In order to prepare 
for its composition, Dr. Wright spent a season among the 
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lava beds of the Pacific coast and a summer among the drift 
deposits of Western Europe. 

In the work before us he discusses the following subjects : 
Existing Glaciers ; Glacial Motion ; Signs of Past Glaciation; 
Ancient Glaciers in the Western Hemisphere ; Ancient Gla- 
ciers in the Eastern Hemisphere ; Drainage Systems in the 
Glacial Period; Relics of Man in the Glacial Period; the 
Cause of the Glacial Period; and lastly, the Date of the 
Glacial Period. The value of the book is also increased by 
an appendix by Professor Haynes of Boston, which examines 
the evidence of the existence of man in the different periods 
of the Tertiary geological era. 

Dr. Wright’s description of modern glaciers in Switzer- 
land, Scandinavia, and Greenland necessarily takes us over 
much old ground, but his account of the glaciers of Alaska 
is most picturesque. He describes the great Muir glacier in 
Alaska, which flows into the sea at the head of Glacier Bay, 
and is formed by the flowing together of eighteen tributary 
glaciers. The united grand ice-river falls into the sea witha 
front of ice a mile long, and from 200 to 400 feet in height, 
and from it icebergs break off and float away into the open 
ocean. The great ice-sheet at the foot of Mount St. Elias, 
called the Malaspina glacier, is also graphically described by 
Dr. Wright, and his notices of the ice-masses in Greenland 
and in the Antarctic regions are most interesting. 

Dr. Wright’s account of the Ice Age in North America 
may be summed up as follows, 

In the Glacial Period nearly all North America north of 
the 38th parallel of north latitude, was covered with a vast 
sheet of moving ice, thousands of miles in extent, and often 
thousands of feet in depth. There were two great centres 
from which the ice flowed outwards in all directions. The 
first and most important centre was in the Laurentian High- 
lands between Hudson’s Bay on the north and the St. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes on the south. From this central 
nucleus of ice—which has been called the Laurentide Glacier 
—sheets flowed outwards in all directions for hundreds of 
miles. Another centre from which the ice spread was in the 
mountains of British Columbia between the 55th and 59th 
parallels of north latitude ; but it is a singular fact that 
Alaska, in the Glacial Period —although full of local glaciers 
—does not seem to have been covered by these great sheets 
of moving ice. Altogether at this time 6,000,000 miles of the 
surface of North America were buried thousands of feet deep 
beneath this great flood of moving ice. The southern front 
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of the ice-sheet was along a line roughly varying between the 
38th and 4oth parallels of north latitude, but how far north 
the ice-sheet extended is unknown. The Pacific coast of 
North America south of the Columbia River escaped this 
glaciation, although its mountains were full of local glaciers, 
In South America—in Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego—the 
signs of an ice-sheet are very doubtful. 

Dr. Wright next takes his readers to Europe, and describes 
the Ice Age, which in Europe was contemporaneous with that 
in North America. Northern Europe was, in the Glacial 
Period, covered by a vast ice-sheet, which in extent rivalled 
that of North America, Great Britain, Northern Germany, 
Scandinavia, and Northern Russia were covered with moving 
ice-sheets, thousands of feet thick; and the German Ocean, 
Baltic, and Irish Channel, were filled up with immense masses 
of ice, but the English Channel was free from ice at this time. 
The southern limit of the European ice-sheet ran along the 
valley of the Thames, across Northern Germany, and followed 
the line of the Carpathians ; thence it turned north-east, and 
reached the Arctic Ocean a little to the east of the White 
Sea. The European ice-sheet had a front 3,000 miles in length, 
and an extreme breadth of nearly 1,000 miles, and its area 
was about 2,000,000 square miles. It did not, however, reach 
the Pole, and Iceland was outside its northern limits. Strange 
to say, Siberia seems at this time to have been quite free from 
these vast sheets of ice; and the islands in the Arctic Ocean 
to the north of Siberia were also unglaciated. The great 
centre of glaciation in Europe was the Scandinavian moun- 
tains, where the ice is supposed to have been at least 5,000 
feet thick, and from which ice-sheets flowed outwards to 
Scotland, Germany, and Russia, and filled up the beds of the 
Baltic and of the German Ocean. The Alps, Pyrenees, and 
the Scotch Mountains, were also local centres of glacier dis- 
persion during the Glacial Period. 

Enthusiastic glacialists have also declared that even the 
lowlands in the Tropics were covered with huge ice-sheets 
during the Glacial Period ; and Agassiz actually maintained 
that the valley of the Amazon was filled with a vast glacier 
2,000 miles in length, which was augmented by tributary 
glaciers from the north and south.' Surely this force of fan- 
ciful supposition can go no further. Well may Sir Henry 
Howorth protest against this ‘Glacial Nightmare,’ which, in 
its extreme form, lies like an incubus on modern geology. 
If the tropics were covered with ice during the Glacial Period, 


1 See his valuable work entitled 7ravels in Brazil. 
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then what became of the exuberant tropical fauna and flora? 
Where did the plants find a refuge, and where did the animals 
find a home? If they migrated, then to what regions did 
they go? As the equatorial regions were covered with ice, it 
follows that the temperate lands must have been still colder ; 
consequently the plants and animals of the tropics must have 
been annihilated. But there is no proof of this; and as the 
fauna and flora of the northern lands lived through the 
Glacial Period, it is evident that many migrated to the southern 
regions, which could not then have been glaciated. We can 
never believe in a Glacial Period in tropical South America, 
in South Africa, in New Zealand, and in Australia ; although 
it has been declared that evidences of ancient ice-action are 
found there. 

One of the most interesting of the chapters in Dr. Wright’s 
book is that in which he describes the old drainage systems 
of North America. When the ice-sheets were at their greatest 
extension, their glaciers crossed the channels of the rivers, 
and by damming back the waters formed great lakes, as large 
as the principal lakes in North America at the present day. 
One of these old lakes was in the valley of the Ohio, and 
another was in the valley of the Red River, which flows into 
Lake Winnipeg. The latter of these lakes (which rivalled 
Lake Superior in size) has been called Lake Agassiz ; and, 
together with the other glacier-formed lakes, had its waters 
drained off when the glacier barrier across its mouth melted 
as the great ice-sheet retreated. 

Dr. Wright discusses at length the problem of the anti- 
quity of man in Europe and America with reference to the 
Glacial Period, and also endeavours to estimate man’s anti- 
quity by years. The first question to be decided is, Did man 
appear in Europe and America before or after the Glacial 
Period? In other words, Is man pre-glacial or post-glacial ? 
and did he live before or after the deposition of the great 
glacial deposit, the Boulder Clay ? Of course, Man could not 
have lived in lands overwhelmed by the great ice-sheets, but 
he might have lived in Europe and America, in lands to the 
south of the edge of the great moving mers de glace. There 
is, however, no satisfactory evidence of man’s existence at 
this time; for no skulls or bones are found of this age, and 
only a few rough flints have been discovered in the gravel of 
this date. These, which have been found at Trenton, New 
Jersey, and at Claymont, Delaware, may or may not have 
been made by man, and they form too precarious a founda- 
tion on which to build the theory that man existed at the 
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time of the great extension of the ice-sheets. But when the 
extreme intensity of the Glacial Period has passed away, and 
when the gigantic ice-sheets had shrunk up into local moun- 
tain glaciers, man certainly lived in Europe and in America, 
and his remains are found in many caverns in these countries. 
In England, France, and Germany, as well as in North and 
South America, man existed shortly after the Glacial Period 
proper had passed away, and he lived in these countries 
alongside grand animals, many of which have disappeared. 
Man’s companions in the Northern Hemisphere which have 
become extinct, were the mammoth, the mastodon, the urus, 
and the machairodus. In addition to these, man hunted the 
rhinoceros, hyana, musk-ox, hippopotamus, and reindeer, and 
in South America he was contemporaneous with gigantic 
sloths and monstrous carnivora. Man in this Post-Glacial 
time is known as Palzolithic Man, because he used only rude 
stone weapons, whereas his successors in the next age were 
called Neolithic men, because their weapons were of polished 
and ground stone. As there is no definite evidence of the 
existence of man before the close of the Glacial Period 
proper, it is necessary, if we would estimate the antiquity of 
man, to ascertain how long ago the Glacial Period came to 
anend. Dr. Wright furnishes us with some ingenious calcu- 
lations, which are founded upon the rate of the erosion 
effected by certain waterfalls and valleys in North America. 
These waterfalls began to cut their way back immediately 
after the retreat of the great ice-sheet ; and, if a fair mean 
rate of excavation can be ascertained, we can judge how long 
ago the Glacial Period closed in these localities. The Falls 
of Niagara, the Falls of St. Anthony, the beaches on Lake 
Michigan are all described by Dr. Wright, and the conclusion 
drawn from them is that the Glacial Period in North America 
closed less than eight thousand years ago. In Europe, also, 
the signs presented by glacial phenomena—such as the small 
amount of erosion by streams of glacial deposits, the freshness 
of glacial markings, and the rate of ice-movement—have 
led many geologists, such as Professor Prestwich, Professor 
T. Rupert Jones, and Mr. Mackintosh, to conclude that the 
Glacial Period in Europe closed at a comparatively recent 
date, although that date may be slightly further removed from 
our day than that furnished to us by Dr. Wright. Hence we 
reach the conclusion that geological evidence shows us that 
man has not existed on the earth for more than eight thousand 
years, and that his antiquity is certainly less than ten thousand 
years. This is a startling fact in the face of many wild 
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opinions concerning the antiquity of man which have been so 
recklessly disseminated, and it ought to be widely known. It 
is also a striking fact that geological evidence shows that the 
period immediately following the Great Ice Age came to an 
end with a great flood or series of inundations. Palzolithic 
Man and the great Pleistocene mammalia associated with 
him suddenly disappear. The most ancient men are lost to 
sight, and their relics vanish at a time when geology informs 
us that vast deluges—forming what may be called a Flood 
Period—prevailed over a large portion of the earth’s surface, 
How closely this harmonizes with the Biblical narrative of 
the Deluge is obvious to everyone. 

On the whole, Dr. Wright’s book merits considerable praise, 
It is terse, clear, and logical, and all who wish to gain a 
knowledge of the Great Ice Age should closely study it, 
while its value is increased by an excellent index, useful 
maps, and many charming illustrations. The book is a 
perfect boon to those who, with little time at their disposal, 
wish to understand the extraordinary Glacial Period ; and the 
moderate price of the work places it within reach of all 
readers. But how shall we decide between two such able 
writers as Sir Henry Howorth and Dr. Wright? Both are 
enthusiastic geologists, and their views are often in direct 
opposition. All we can say is, that the Great Ice Age is 
a fact; that its cause is a mystery ; and that its extent and 
duration have been much exaggerated and misunderstood by 
many zealous students of geological phenomena. 


ArT. VIIIL—AN ENGLISH PRINCESS AT THE 
COURT OF LOUIS XIV. 


Madame: a Life of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. and 
Duchess of Orleans. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs, 
Henry Ady). (London, 1894.) 


BEFORE the middle of the seventeenth century the personages 
of English history are but dimly and imperfectly known to 
us. We know, more or less accurately, the deeds they did 
and the mark they left upon the history of our country ; and 
from these we form our estimate of their character. The 
historians whom we follow provide us with pictures of the 
great men whose actions they record; but it is sometimes 
difficult to avoid a suspicion that the originals of these por- 
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traits would find it hard to recognize their own likenesses, 
and would be surprised to see of what an interpretation their 
actions were capable. In the days in which they lived men 
were too busy in working their respective works to undertake 
the task of recording the minor details of their neighbours’ 
lives. Even in the time of the great Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean writers, we know strangely little of the personal charac- 
teristics of the leading statesmen and poets. We are grateful 
beyond measure for the isolated episodes occasionally intro- 
duced by the early chroniclers, for the chance recollection 
which has preserved for us the memory of those ‘ wit-contests ’ 
at the Mermaid Tavern, or for the anecdote of Raleigh’s 
sacrifice of his cloak beneath the feet of Elizabeth. But 
these do not go far towards reconstructing the personalities 
of the heroes of our earlier history. After the middle of the 
century is past, however, the scene begins to change. The 
age of memoirs and diaries commences, which has made the 
eighteenth century as well known to us as the days of our 
own fathers. From the beginning of the reigns of Charles II. 
in England and Louis XIV. in France, there is no lack of 
information concerning the minor characteristics, not only of 
the leading public men, but of many who played quite 
secondary parts in politics or letters or society. 

The change thus produced, from our point of view, is 
enormous. History ceases to be concerned only with the 
great actions of statesmen and peoples ; it becomes personal 
and particular. We have authentic portraits of the best- 
known men and women, and we have memoirs in which their 
private characters, their foibles and peccadillos, their virtues 
and vices, are chronicled by lively and acute observers. Pepys 
and Grammont and Evelyn have made us intimate with all 
the personages of the court of Charles II., as Walpole and 
Hervey have with those who flourished under George II. 
The consequence is that students in our own day, who have 
saturated themselves with such chronicles, can reconstruct 
the inner life of the societies which they describe in all its 
freshness and colour. Macaulay declared that Pepys’ Diary 
formed almost inexhaustible food for his fancy. ‘I seem to 
know every inch of Whitehall. I go in at Hans Holbein’s gate, 
and come out through the matted gallery,’ and soon. And Mr. 
Austin Dobson must, to all appearance, know the streets and 
society of London in the days of Steele and Walpole at 
least as well as those of London. to-day. 

It is, no doubt, possible that in attending overmuch to the 


tittle-tattle and personalities of these bygone days we may 
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lose sight of the true lessons of their history ; and to some ex- 
tent this has actually been the case. Historians have dwelt 
upon the characters of Shaftesbury and Sunderland, the in- 
trigues of Newcastle and Bute, and have overlooked the 
importance of the naval wars with the Dutch in the seven- 
teenth century, and the building up of our colonial empire in 
the eighteenth. But so long as the greater outlines are not 
forgotten, it is legitimate to linger a little over the lighter 
aspects of history. Some of the time which we naturally 
devote to fiction may be quite as pleasantly spent in following 
a competent guide through some of the by-ways which the 
memoiz-writers have opencd to us. The movements of the 
great actors across the stage will not be less interesting or 
less effective, if the supernumeraries are live men and women 
instead of lay-figures. And while engaged in this diversion 
we shall not inquire too curiously into the nature of the 
evidence on which the reconstruction of this minor history is 
based. Research is great and will prevail. But the pic- 
turesque writer will carry the knowledge of history into many 
quarters which the single-minded fact-hunter never reaches. 
There is room for both classes of historians, and conscience 
need not reproach us if we like our history interesting. If it 
can be true as well—so in some moods one is inclined to say 
—so much the better; but anyhow let it be interesting. 

Mrs. Ady—whom many readers know better as Miss 
Julia Cartwright—has an admirable knack of selecting a 
picturesque personage for the subject of an historical memoir. 
Her life of Dorothy Sidney, the divine Sacharissa of Waller’s 
devotion, gave a pleasant glimpse of life and politics from 
Charles I. to Charles II. Her new book covers a portion of 
the same period ; but the scene of the greater part of it is laid 
in France. Without encroaching too much on the province 
of the professed historian, she throws an interesting side light 
on the political relations between France and England after 
the Restoration, and at the same time paints the portrait of 
a bright and attractive person, a princess of England by 
birth, and of France by residence and marriage. In one 
respect Henrietta of Orleans is even a better subject for 
biography than Dorothy Sidney, since the materials for her 
life are fuller and more vivid. There were gaps in the earlier 
record which could only be scantily supplied by conjecture ; 
but the short life of Henrietta was passed in the full glare of 
publicity. The memoirs of the personages who thronged the 
court of Louis XIV. are plentiful and-varied, and they have 
the vivacity and piquancy which one naturally associates with 
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French memoirs. Further, Mrs. Ady has been fortunate 
enough to be able to print for the first time in their original 
language a large number of letters from Charles II. to his 
sister, which have not a little interest, both personal and 
political. With these materials at her disposal, it will surprise 
no one who is acquainted with Mrs. Ady’s earlier works to 
find that she has produced a pleasant and very readable 
volume. 

The life of the Princess Henrietta, the youngest child of 
Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, was short but not uneventful ; 
and in both its beginning and its end it had something 
striking and pathetic. She was born in the crisis of the 
Civil War, and within the walls of a city which was on the 
point of standing a siege. Henrietta Maria, having parted 
from her husband at Oxford, had taken refuge at Exeter as 
a place of greater security ; but hardly had the child been 
born when the Parliamentary army marched upon the town. 
The queen, whether fearing for her own safety or to avoid 
embarrassing her husband by allowing herself to be cap- 
tured by the enemy, fled from Exeter, leaving the child be- 
hind under the charge of Lady Daikeith. No better dele- 
gate of a mother’s care could have been found. Lady Dal- 
keith nursed the weakly infant with the utmost devotion, in 
spite of the unmerited reproaches which the queen, from her 
safe retreat in France, heaped upon her for not having effected 
an impossible escape. When Exeter at last surrendered, in 
April 1646, and the infant princess passed into the power of 
the Parliament, Lady Dalkeith accompanied her charge, and 
for several months maintained her at Oatlands at her own 
expense, in default of the Parliament’s promised allowance. 
Faithful to her orders not to be parted from the child, she 
strenuously resisted a proposal to transfer her to the care of 
Lady Northumberland ; and when she received no answer to 
her petition, she formed the hardy resolution to carry the little 
princess secretly out of the country. Probably the Parlia- 
ment was too much occupied with weightier matters to insist 
that a close watch should be kept on these prisoners ; still more 
probably it never occurred to them that a woman and a child 
would attempt to escape. The faithfulness of the household 
at Oatlands secured the fugitives three days’ start before 
notice of their escape reached the Parliament ; and by that 
time they were safe in France, and the first exciting episode 
of the infant princess’s life was happily at an end. 

The years which followed can be passed over briefly. The 
child’s education was in the hands of her mother; and she, 
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naturally perhaps, but contrary to the last wishes of her hus- 
band, resolved that she should be brought up in the Roman 
Catholic faith. Her brother, Charles, protested strongly, and 
his protestations were renewed still more vehemently when 
Henrietta Maria endeavoured also to bring about the conver- 
sion of his younger brother, the Duke of Gloucester—an 
endeavour which was frustrated by the boy’s own resistance, 
During these years the English exiles in Paris were often in 
severe straits for want of money. In the very month of the 
king’s execution, a bitterly cold January, Cardinal Mazarin, 
on paying a visit to the queen, found her without a fire, 
and the infant princess in bed because that was the only 
place where she could be warm. The cardinal, however, took 
prompt steps to relieve her necessities, and Anne of Austria, 
the queen-mother, was always well disposed to her ; and as the 
young princess grew older she was admitted to share the 
amusements of the boy-king, Louis XIV., and his brother, 
Philippe, Duke of Anjou. Her name occurs frequently in the 
records of the festivities of the court, and as time went on 
hints were whispered, and were, no doubt, sanctioned by 
Henrietta Maria, of the possibility of a future marriage be- 
tween the young king of France and his cousin of England. 
But Louis was sixteen and probably had a boy’s disdain for a 
girl six years younger than himself; and certainly his admi- 
ration was attracted by the maturer charms of Cardinal 
Mazarin’s nieces, the Mancini. Nor was it otherwise when 
Louis came of age and his marriage really became an affair 
of State. For his own part he had no particular affection for 
Henrietta, then a girl of fifteen; and his counsellors might 
well hesitate before connecting him with a royal family which 
lacked athrone. Moreover, an unexpected chance offered itself 
for arranging a match of the greatest political importance, a 
chance which was on no account to be missed. Accordingly 
the youngest Mademoiselle Mancini, then the object of his 
worship, was discreetly removed from Paris, and in June 1660, 
after prolonged negotiations, the treaty of peace with Spain 
was cemented by the marriage of Louis to the Infanta, Maria 
Theresa. 

But before the marriage was actually celebrated, a great 
change had come over the fortunes of the English princess. 
In February Monk had declared for a free parliament, and 
the recall of Charles was certain ; in May the Restoration was 
actually accomplished. Charles was no longer the outcast 
king without a kingdom, and Henrietta, instead of being the 
youngest member of an exiled house, was the favourite sister 
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of a great sovereign. Her marriage was no longer a matter 
of indifference. It appears to have been about this time that 
Philippe, formerly Duke of Anjou, and now of Orleans, but 
commonly designated (being the brother of the king) as 
Monsieur, became conscious of an ardent passion for his 
cousin. The Emperor Leopold, the King of Portugal, and 
the Duke of Savoy were not much behindhand in making 
proposals for her hand; but Henrietta Maria’s natural pre- 
ference for her own nation, and Charles’s gratitude for the 
hospitable reception of himself and his kin during the years 
of their exile, may have contributed to turn the scale in 
favour of Monsieur. Indeed, no other match seems to have 
been taken into consideration, and the affair was settled 
almost as soon as it was broached. In September 1660 the 
Princess Henrietta paid a visit to her brother in England, in 
company with her mother, and received a warm welcome from 
both court and people. Her beauty even drew an encomium 
from Pepys, and it effected a complete conquest over the 
Duke of Buckingham, who made himself somewhat ridiculous 
by his pronounced attentions. One event threw a gloom 
over the otherwise happy visit. On December 20 the Prin- 
cess of Orange, Henrietta’s elder sister, was attacked by 
smallpox, and on the 24th she died. This catastrophe cut 
short Henrietta’s stay in England. Monsieur despatched 
urgent messages entreating her to return, and, though delayed 
by an attack of measles, she reached Paris by the end of the 
following month. Here the attentions of Buckingham, who 
had followed in the princess’s train, were renewed, not much 
to the gratification of the object of them and very much to 
the annoyance of the affianced lover, till a hint to Charles 
procured his recall. The death of Cardinal Mazarin, which 
put the court into mourning, delayed the wedding for a time, 
but on March 31, 1661, Philippe of France and Henrietta of 
England were made man and wife in the chapel of the Palais 
Royal. 

From this point begins the brilliant period in the life 
of the Princess Henrietta, or Madame, as she should now be 
called. Less than seventeen years of age, gifted with beauty 
and with a charm of manner which won friendship and admi- 
ration everywhere, and the sister-in-law of the king himself, 
she had every opportunity at her disposal for making exist- 
ence enjoyable. The characters given of her in contemporary 
memoirs agree in two points at least, the brightness of her 
manner and the goodness of her heart. Second only to the 
queen in rank among the ladies of the court, and far superior 
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to her in beauty and liveliness, she became naturally the 
centre of the court’s gaicties and amusements. The king, 
who had been disposed to look down on his young cousin 
in former days, now recognized her charm, and singled her 
out for admiration and companionship. In masques and 
festivities she generally took the most prominent part ; and, 
as the memoirs of her contemporaries show, she was quickly 
involved in the network of intrigues which were the most 
marked feature of the court of Louis XIV. In that society 
gallantry gave the tone to all intercourse. Every courtier 
must have at least one lady as the object of his adoration, 
Married persons were by no means disqualified for this pur- 
suit, save that their devotion must not be directed towards 
their legitimate consorts. It was a pastime which can hardly 
be commended, but at which it was possible to play without 
serious injury. Its rules were generally understood, and the 
depth of the sentiment involved was not measured by the 
fervour of its avowals. Evil enough there was in it in all 
conscience, but it had not yet produced the mass of corrup- 
tion which characterized the French court during the following 
century. There was still room for a vivacity which is natural 
to high spirits, and has nothing to do with vice. 

Into this society, with this prevailing tone in it, Henrietta 
plunged with animation. Many accounts of her behaviour 
are extant, in which various interpretations are put upon it. 
What may be taken as her own version remains in the shape 
of Madame de La Fayette’s Histoire de Henriette d’ Angleterre, 
a memoir undertaken at Henrietta’s own suggestion, and 
under her revision. Madame de La Fayette, though ten years 
older than her mistress, was one of her warmest and most 
devoted friends, and seems to have possessed her absolute 
confidence. The narrative which she gives of Madame’s love 
affairs was practically taken down from Madame’s own lips, 
and it bears the stamp of a true and straightforward confes- 
sion. Madame does not disguise the fact that she had pro- 
nounced flirtations with more than one of the nobles who 
attended the court, notably with the Comte de Guiche, a 
brave but very vain man, and the Marquis de Vardes, a more 
underhand and altogether less reputable character. The first 
of these diversions—for really they deserve no stronger name 
—commenced very soon after she first took her place in the 
court, and was clearly entered upon light-heartedly, as a mere 
piece of amusement in accordance with the fashion of the 
times. The second succeeded to it when De Guiche had been 
summoned away from Paris by his father, and had been 
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given an honourable military appointment by the king. But 
that neither affair was regarded by Henrietta as more than 
skin-deep seems to be shown by her remark, made to the 
second lover on hearing that the first had been dangerously 
wounded, ‘I find I care more for the Comte de Guiche than 
I supposed.’ On the other hand, there was quite enough in 
these intrigues to justify the annoyance with which Monsieur 
regarded his wife’s proceedings. Mrs. Ady, taking her tone 
largely from Madame de La Fayette, speaks of him throughout 
as a contemptible person, whose behaviour to his wife was 
atrocious. He certainly was not an estimable character, and 
latterly he was, no doubt, on the worst terms with Madame, 
and behaved unpardonably to her ; but it must be admitted 
that at first he had some provocation. It is clear that, at any 
rate before marriage, he was a devoted worshipper of Henrietta ; 
it does not appear that she ever had any particular regard 
for him. Almost immediately after the marriage it is evident 
that Madame took more pleasure in the society of the king, 
her brother-in-law, than in that of her husband. So pro- 
nounced, indeed, was the king’s admiration of her, that it 
was thought expedient to cover it by the pretence that the 
real object of his repeated visits was one of Madame’s ladies- 
in-waiting, Mademoiselle de la Valliére. 


‘ Euphemia serves to cloak my passion, 
But Chioé is my real flame.’ 


That, at least, is Madame’s own version, as propounded 
through Madame de la Fayette, and adopted by Mrs. Ady ; 
but there are those who affirm that the parts of Euphemia 
and Chloé were reversed, and that La Valli¢re was the real 
object of Louis’s devotion from the first, as she certainly was 
in the end. Anyhow there was enough to disturb Monsieur’s 
peace of mind, and to make him feel that he did not receive 
so much of his wife’s attention as he desired. The affair with 
the Comte de Guiche would intensify this feeling still more. 
No husband would wish to play, even in semblance, the part 
which is habitually assigned by the dramatists of this period 
to the heroine’s consort; and Monsieur had no means of 
knowing how far this unquestionably pronounced flirtation 
was serious or not. Indeed, there were many who took a 
much worse view of it than Mrs. Ady does ; and it is only the 
genuine air which pervades Madame de la Fayette’s narra- 
tive, reinforced by the many testimonies borne by contem- 
poraries to Madame’s real goodness of heart, that enables us 
to reject these more sinister interpretations. Monsieur’s sub- 
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sequent behaviour was absolutely unjustifiable ; but for the 
original alienation he was not the only one to blame. 

It may be repeated that Madame’s worst fault was heed- 
lessness and light-heartedness, due to sheer vivacity and high 
spirits, but infinitely complicated by the less innocent intrigues 
of many of those about her, the nature and extent of which 
she did not realize at the time. It is pleasanter, however, to 
turn to another side of her life, that, namely, which appears 
in her relations with her brother, Charles II. Very few of 
her letters to him remain, but over ninety of his are preserved 
in the French Foreign Office. These are printed, for the first 
time in English, by Mrs. Ady, and form the most valuable 
portion of her book. Everyone is so well acquainted with 
the many faults of Charles’s character, both public and 
private, that it is pleasant to be brought occasionally to see 
its better features. One of the best of these was his affection 
for his sister. Charles was, indeed, always a good brother. 
He stood by his brother James through all the storm of the 
Exclusion Bill, when he might have purchased an easy popu- 
larity by abandoning him ; and he spoke up strongly for the 
young Duke of Gloucester when his mother tried to make 
him disobey his father’s injunctions in the matter of his reli- 
gion. But his especial favourite among his own family was 
his youngest sister Henrietta. His letters to her are full of 
expressions of affection, the genuineness of which there is not 
the smallest reason to doubt. The whole tone of the letters 
is one of easy and affectionate intercourse, perfectly simple 
and natural in its expression. Even when negotiations with 
France were not proceeding smoothly, his temper towards his 
sister is never ruffled. His only regret is that the outbreak 
of war will interrupt his correspondence with his ‘chére 
Minette.’ 

The connexion between the negotiation with France and 
the correspondence with Madame was indeed close; for a 
considerable part of the former was conducted by means of 
the latter. The English ambassador in France, Lord Hollis, 
though honest and trustworthy, stood much on his dignity, 
and was inclined to take offence at trifles. It is possible also 
that Charles, whose policy towards France was entirely his 
own, and not by any means based upon his people’s wishes, 
did not care to trust him too far. Certain it is that he proposed 
to Louis to conduct their negotiations largely through 
Madame, and that for several years (from 1662 to 1670) her 
position as intermediary between two monarchs, whose public 
policy depended much upon their private inclinations, was 
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one of considerable importance. Mrs. Ady would perhaps 
have done well to place the letters which she quotes in their 
proper setting, by giving a fuller exposition of the political 
situation during these years. As it is, the reader who is not 
acquainted with the course of foreign affairs at this period 
will learn from them little except the affection which Charles 
expresses for his sister, and the desire which he had for 
friendship with France, if it could be had on reasonable terms. 
The bearing of these intimations on the war with Holland, 
and the causes which threw England into alliance with Hol- 
land against France, are not fully brought out, and hence 
part of the importance of the letters is missed. It is unfor- 
tunate that more of Madame’s letters have not been pre- 
served, in order to complete the picture, and to show the 
answers which Louis made to the overtures of the King of 
England. 

The great triumph of Madame’s diplomacy did not come 
until 1670; and before referring to that it is advisable to revert 
for a moment to the more private side of her life. The net- 
work of intrigue with which she had been surrounded, mainly 
by the double-faced machination of Vardes, was dissolved in 
1665, when Madame became acquainted with the tricks he 
had played in order to dispose of the Comte de Guiche and 
obtain other advantages for himself. Indignant at his decep- 
tions, she procured from the king his arrest and banishment 
from Paris, and from this moment he passes out of her life. 
At the same period she saw the Comte de Guiche for the last 
time, just before his departure for Holland to serve in the 
Dutch fleet against the English. She was now free from the 
most powerful of the influences which had surrounded her ; 
she had also learnt experience, and time had worn away the 
novelty of the court and its brilliant society. A graver 
element in her character makes its appearance. She was 
much attracted by the splendid pulpit eloquence of Bossuet, 
and another of her principal friends was Cosnac, Bishop of 
Valence. She also became marked by her patronage of men 
of letters. Racine, Moliére, La Fontaine, and Boileau were 
all indebted to her for friendship and patronage, and it is 
greatly to the credit of her taste that she should have chosen 
so well. She stood godmother to one of Moliére’s children, 
and received the dedication of his Ecole des Femmes. She 
encouraged both Boileau and Racine at the beginning of 
their careers. Racine, like Moliére, dedicated to her a play, 
Andromaque, and wrote another, Aérénice, at her instigation. 
It was not for nothing that men of letters spoke well of one 
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whose patronage was so graccfully and discriminatingly be- 
stowed. 

On the other hand, a malign influence had entered 
Madame’s life, in the person of the Chevalier de Lorraine, 
who in 1666 became the favourite of Monsieur. Between 
Monsieur and Madame there had never been, at best, more 
than a mutual toleration, though, when Monsieur’s suspicions 
had become seriously aroused, Madame had cleared the air 
by a plain and truthful statement of the relations between 
her and the intriguers with whom she was surrounded—a 
method which she somewhat naively recommends as the best 
means of escape from an embarrassing position. Hence it 
was easy for the Chevalier, as his influence over Monsieur 
increased, to widen the gap that separated him from his wife, 
and through his means to inflict many annoyances on 
Madame. One of the most serious of these was the dismissal 
of Cosnac, whose influence on Monsieur had been of the best 
description, and who was also devoted to Madame, of whom 
he writes in his memoirs in the warmest terms. Of the cause 
of the Chevalier’s hostility to Madame, Mrs. Ady says nothing, 
but the existence of it is proved alike by the common gossip 
of the times, now preserved to us in the shape of memoirs, 
and by Madame’s own allusions to it in her letters. The crisis 
came in 1670, when the Chevalier’s conduct became so 
intolerable that Louis himself remonstrated with his brother, 
and flatly refused to grant an extravagant request which 
Monsieur preferred on behalf of his favourite. Monsieur flew 
into a passion, to which the king replied by ordering the 
arrest and imprisonment of the Chevalier. Madame was thus 
relieved of the presence of her chief enemy, but her husband 
retaliated by carrying her away from Paris and shutting her 
up with himself in the country. 

Political affairs were, however, at this moment in a position 
which required her mediation, and after a month of this 
enforced seclusion an intimation from the king to Monsieur, 
half order, half invitation, procured her return to Paris, A 
delicate negotiation was now on foot between Charles and 
Louis, the English king being anxious to throw over at once 
his people and most of his ministers, and to secure the money 
of France in order to render himself independent of parliament, 
and the armed help of France, if necessary, to free himself 
from the restrictions placed on the avowal of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Louis,on the other hand, desired to detach 
England from the Triple Alliance, which had just extorted 
from him the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and to secure English 
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aid in his projected war with Holland. In an underhand 
intrigue of this sort Charles could not trust his ministers, and 
it was decided that Madame should visit England in order to 
settle the terms of the treaty by a personal interview with 
Charles, which would have the appearance of being merely a 
friendly meeting between brother and sister. A grudging 
assent was extracted from Monsieur to her absence for a few 
days, and on May 25 she reached Dover, where she was warmly 
welcomed by her brothers. To all appearance, even to the 
sharp eyes of the Dutch ambassador, the visit was devoted 
entirely to feasting and rejoicings, but the real business made 
rapid progress. Henrietta won over her brother to consent to 
an active attack upon Holland, and on the other hand satisfied 
his susceptibilities with reference to the supremacy of the 
English flag at sea—the most creditable feature of Charles’s 
foreign policy. On June 1 the treaty was signed, Louis 
agreeing to support Charles with men and money in his in- 
tended avowal of the Roman Catholic faith, while Charles 
agreed to assist Louis with a fleet in attacking the United 
Provinces. Charles was also to receive a subsidy during the 
war and a share in the spoil at its conclusion. 

This business being over, Madame was able to enjoy a 
happy and brilliant series of festivities in the company of her 
favourite brother, and when, on the 12th, she was forced to 
return to France, she left England with the greatest regret. 
She received, however, on her return, the warmest and most 
grateful welcome from Louis and the affectionate greeting of 
the court, to whom her arrival was expected to restore bril- 
liancy. This was, indeed, the climax of her life, when she 
combined the successful negotiation of a most important treaty 
with a happy visit to her native land. But as it was the 
greatest moment of her life,so it was almost the last ; for the 
end came, with awful suddenness, in little more than a fort- 
night from her return. On the 27th she was unwell, and 
complained of sharp pains in herside. On the 29th the pains 
continued, and even Monsieur noticed that she was ill. No 
alarm had been felt, however, when suddenly, after drinking 
a glass of iced chicory water, she was seized with violent 
pains, and exclaimed that she was poisoned. Doctors were 
fetched, but their remedies only increased her torment, and 
though they declared there could be no danger, Madame main- 
tained that she was dying. Before long it was evident that 
she knew better than the doctors. Her room was thronged 
by panic-stricken friends and courtiers. The king, in genuine 
despair, urged the doctors again and again to find some remedy, 
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and finally departed, overwhelmed with grief. Even Monsieur, 
whose conduct during the last months had been unfeeling 
and cruel to the last degree, seems to have been really touched. 
At last, after hours of excruciating pain, borne with admirable 
patience, and alleviated by the ministrations of her favourite 
Bossuet, her spirit was released from its sufferings early in 
the morning of the 30th. 

‘Thus,’ says the bishop of Valence (quoted by Mrs. Ady), ‘this 
great and royal-hearted princess passed away, without having shown 
the least sign of trouble or weakness in this awful surprise. All she 
said and did was perfectly natural and without effort, and they who 
saw and heard her, knew that she spoke from her heart. The whole 
of France, mourning as it does for her, is edified by the sight of her 
piety and amazed at her great and heroic courage’ (p. 354). 


Over the circumstances of her death arose an embittered 
controversy. Her own belief that she was poisoned was warmly 
taken up and widely believed. Circumstantial stories were told, 
how the poison was sent by the exiled Chevalier de Lorraine 
and spread on the cup out of which she drank the chicory water ; 
whether with or without the connivance of Monsieur was a 
matter of doubt. A fost mortem examination, unskilfully 
conducted, proved nothing. It is certain that the gravest 
suspicion attached to Monsieur, and that Lorraine’s character 
was bad enough for anything. On the other hand, Monsieur’s 
conduct at the time was not that of a guilty man, and the 
evidence is hardly reconcilable with the theory of poison. 
It is clear that Madame was ailing before she took the draught 
of chicory water which was supposed to have contained the 
poison; and it is hardly possible that poison should have 
operated so instantaneously as must, on this theory, have been 
the case. On the whole, Mrs. Ady is probably justified in 
inclining to the more lenient opinion, that Madame’s death 
was due to acute peritonitis, acting on a constitution always 
weak and recently much tried and strained. 

So died Henrietta of England, Duchess of Orleans. 
Possibly her best title to fame in these later days lies in the 
fact that her praise was spoken by Bossuet in one of the most 
famous of his splendid funeral sermons, But it is satisfactory 
to know that in this case his eulogy was not the rhetorical 
artifice of an official panegyric. Hehad known Madame and 
admired her; he had seen her in the terrible hour of her 
death ; and he could speak her praise out of the fulness of 
his heart. The frivolities of her early years may be forgiven 
when we remember how casily her extreme youth and high 
spirits might be entangled in the network of corruption which 
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surrounded her ; and her own constant assertion, repeated to 
her husband in the hour of her death, that she had never 
wronged him, may be accepted without reserve. The testi- 
mony of many good men and women agrees in praising the 
kindness of her nature, the natural gaiety of her disposition, 
the unaffected charm of her manner. Her portraits (of which 
Mrs. Ady gives two excellent reproductions) bear out the 
description of her character. The patronage of all that was 
best in French literature at that time, and the gift which she 
possessed of brightening the lives of all with whom she came 
in contact, may surely outweigh the levity of a high-spirited 
girl on her first introduction into a gay and dazzling society. 
The unjustifiable ill-treatment of her by her husband in the 
latter years of her life more than repaid the provocation she 
may have given him at an earlier period. We prefer to end 
with the testimony of an observer who did not ordinarily err 
on the side of charity, the brilliant Bussy-Rabutin: ‘She had 
more greatness and delicacy of taste, in things of the mind, 
than all the ladies of the court put together, and—a higher 
praise—‘she had a natural disposition to do good to every- 
one. Can as much as this be said of any other member of 
the House of Stuart? 
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ART. IX.—Mr. St. GEORGE MIVART ON 
‘THE HAPPINESS IN HELL’ 


. Happiness in Hell. By Mr. ST. GEORGE MIVART. Jine- 
teenth Century. (London, December 1892.) 

. Happiness in Hell: a Reply. By the Rev. Father 
CLARKE, S.J. Nineteenth Century. (London, January 
1893). 

. The Happiness in Hell: a Rejoinder. By Mr. ST. GEORGE 
MIVART. Nineteenth Century. (London, February 
1893.) 

. Last Words on the Happiness in Hell. By Professor St. 
GEORGE MIvarT. Nineteenth Century. (London, April 
1893.) 

. The Verdict of Rome on‘ The Flappiness in Hell? By the 
Rev. Father CLARKE, S.J. Nineteenth Century. (Lon- 
don, September 1893.) 

. Christianity and Roman Paganism. By Professor St. 
GEORGE MIVART. WNéineteenth Century. (London, No- 
vember 1893.) 

. The Index and My Articles on Hell. By Professor St. 
GEORGE MIVART. JVineteenth Century. (London, De- 
cember 1893.) 


IN January 1886, and again in January 1888, we called the 
attention of our readers to certain discussions raised among 
the Roman Catholic body in this country by a zealous and 
distinguished member of that body, the eminent scientist, 
Mr. (now Professor) St. George Mivart. In the first of these 
discussions, it will be remembered, Mr. St. George Mivart 
maintained that Roman Catholics are ‘free to hold the doc- 
trine that the body of the first man was evolved by the same 
ordinary secondary laws as .. . evolved the bodies of his 
fellow-animals. This assertion was strenuously opposed, 
especially by the Rev. Jeremiah Murphy, who ‘ most uncom- 
promisingly’ denied both the truth of the doctrine and the 
freedom of Roman Catholics to hold it, supporting his view 
with a formidable array of authorities. These authorities 
inspired Mr, Mivart rather with confidence than dismay ; 
‘for,’ said he, ‘it is the very distinctness with which scientific 
truths have been condemned which makes secure, beyond all 
possibility of question, the complete scientific freedom of 
Catholics.’ This thesis he proceeded to prove by arguments 
drawn from the case of Galileo, as then recently set forth with 
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admirable freshness and power by the Rev. W. W. Roberts. 
His argument amounted to this: the highest ecclesiastical 
authority condemned heliocentricism in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, not as a scientific theory, but as ‘contrary to the Holy 
Scripture and zts true and Catholic interpretation, The truth 
of heliocentricism is now admitted, even by the authority 
that formerly condemned it. Therefore the Roman Catholic 
believer in Evolution may disregard any condemnation that 
Rome may launch against it, as being no more infallible than 
that against heliocentricism. 

We fully expected that this controversy would go further ; 
that the Roman ecclesiastical authorities would respond to so 
defiant a challenge, and assert their authority, while defend- 
ing their action against heliocentricism from the vehement 
attack of ‘a loyal and consistent Roman Catholic.’ We 
set ourselves to observe the controversy, with the hope of 
learning something as to the much-vaunted unity of Roman 
Catholics, and as to the practical working of Papal Infalli- 
bility. 

The controversy was continued in the imeteenth Century 
by the Rev. Jeremiah Murphy and the late Mr. Justice 
Stephen, and in the Dudlin Review by Dr. Hedley, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Newport and Menevia; but Mr. Mivart 
had lost all interest in the matter, partly because he con- 
sidered the question settled by the silence of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and partly because he had found a new subject to 
engage his attention. Not having received ‘even the slight- 
est hint of disapprobation from any ecclesiastical authority,’ 
although he had ‘ purposely so stated his case as practically 
to challenge censure,’ he concluded that ‘ biological science is, 
in respect of Catholic controversy, an affair of the past.’ He 
was able, therefore, to turn his attention to other branches of 
science, with which he feared ‘ghe Church’ might come into 
conflict. Chief among these was Biblical Criticism, certain 
conclusions of which as to the date, authorship, and historical 
value of the several books of the Old Testament were, he 
thought, indefinitely nearer the truth than the old beliefs on 
these points. He defied ‘the Church’ to condemn them, and 
with most anxious solicitude warned her against the temerity 
of measuring her strength with a foe who had in such contests 
invariably proved the stronger. 

We had all along a shrewd suspicion that the Roman 
ecclesiastical authorities would prefer to let the first discussion 
die down, and not stimulate it by any explicit approval 
or censure. But this second challenge, so bold and even 
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contemptuous, it seemed hardly possible they should disre- 
gard. They pursued, however, as we foretold they would, 
a policy of masterly inactivity : ‘the infallible teacher whose 
eye will ever be on them, and whose voice will never fail 
them,’ was silent. So that Roman Catholics had at least 
tacit permission, it seemed, to believe it ‘in the highest degree 
unlikely that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ever existed, and 
that no passage in the history of any one of them is of the 
slightest historical value.’ 

Encouraged by this double triumph, Mr. Mivart made one 
more venture. Knowing a great many people, ‘among them 
many of the best among mankind,’ who have abandoned or 
been repelled from Christianity by the old beliefs about Hell, 
he determined, with ‘an extreme sense of responsibility,’ and 
with no desire to trifle with so solemn a question, to examine 
what is really the Catholic teaching on this terrible subject. 
He therefore published in the Vzmeteenth Century an article 
with the startling title, ‘Happiness in Hell.” This called 
forth a reply in the same periodical from Father Clarke, 
answered by a ‘ Rejoinder’ and ‘ Last Words on the Happi- 
ness in Hell.’ Meanwhile energetic action had been taken 
to procure the condemnation of the articles at Rome. The 
bolt was finally hurled, and Father Clarke, calmly ignor- 
ing the ‘Reply’ and the ‘ Last Words,’ explained minutely 
and tediously the procedure of the Roman tribunals con- 
cerned, and with evident relish, as in the autopsy of a ‘very 
good case,’ pointed out precisely where the blow had fallen, 
and with what destructive effect. 

In November 1893 Mr. Mivart published another article 
in the Wzneteenth Century, entitled ‘ Christianity and Roman 
Paganism,’ which seemed remote enough from the subject of 
his former articles,and contained not a word directly referring 
to any of them. But to th@se who could read between the 
lines it was a very amusing performance of leisurely and 
circuitously ‘climbing down.’ 

By December the descent was accomplished, and in the 
Nineteenth Century for that month appeared what we sup- 
pose will be the real ‘Last Words on the Happiness in Hell,’ 
in the shape of an article entitled ‘The Index and my 
Articles on Hell, in which Mr. Mivart presents his view of 
the purport of the condemnation, and its effect on his own 
position ; the upshot of which is that he submits ex axzmo to 
the decree; but that the decree is altogether outside the 
sphere of infallibility ; and, whether infallible or not, simply 
silences him, but decides nothing as to the merits of the 
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question. In short, as we long ago foretold, the Roman 
ecclesiastical authorities have thought it most politic to ‘hush 
the matter up.’ 

It is not our purpose to discuss Mr. Mivart’s views con- 
cerning the Happiness in Hell, any more than his views con- 
cerning the position of Roman Catholic doctrine with reference 
to biological science or Biblical criticism. But we think it 
will be interesting and instructive to observe, as before, what 
they reveal—first, as to the unity among Roman Catholics, 
which Mr. Mivart nowhere more bravely flourishes than in 
these latter articles ; and, secondly, as to the practical working 
of the Infallible Authority at Rome, so eloquent in its silence 
and in its speech. 

Mr. Mivart begins his article ‘ Happiness in Hell’ by not 
merely admitting, but, affirming with extreme force and can- 
dour, that the views he is about to propound are at variance 
with the old beliefs, ‘which were viewed with complacency 
or accepted ,without difficulty for so many ages’; or, as 
Father Murphy would say, ‘are opposed to the ordinary 
magisterium of the Church, which we are as strictly bound to 
believe as the definition of a General Council or a Pope speak- 
ing ex cathedrd. Referring to the ‘grotesque realism’ and 
the ‘monstrosities’ of mediazval representations of the Last 
Judgment, he says: 


‘The lessons inculcated by such imagery were in full accord with 
what was taught from the pulpit and by the writings of divines of 
those and of antecedent ages. They taught plainly that there were 
in Hell unspeakable torments (fama sensus), in addition to the state 
of loss—the pana damnit. ‘This was the unanimous teaching of 
Saints and Fathers—especially homilists—such as St. Gregory the 
Great, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, and so 
many more that it would be useless to attempt to enumerate them 
here. There can be no question but that the Catholic Church is 
irrevocably cammitted to the doctrine that not only are the damned 
damned for all eternity, but that their condition is least inadequately 
represented by images of the most extreme and varied torture. This 
teaching has been familiarly brought home to the people in the 
most startling and appalling manner by preachers and popular writers, 
age after age. Although the Church never hesitates to condemn what 
it deems erroneous teaching, it has never (so far as we know) con- 
demned that repulsive and widely known book entitled He// Opened 
to Christians. This work was published in 1715, and was reprinted 
in 1844, with a number of revolting pictures, likely to strike the 
imagination most forcibly. A similar work by Father Giovanni 
Battista Manni had been previously published, in 1692. It reached 
its eleventh edition, and never, we believe, incurred any condemna- 
tion’ (p. 902). 
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Three questions, therefore, present themselves : 

1. Does ‘the Church’ teach the doctrine of an eternal 
Hell ; and if so, is it compatible with right reason ? 

2. Has the Church set the seal of her authority to the 
ancient and monstrous beliefs about the extreme and varied 
torture in Hell, which at least ‘have been universally approved 
by the ecclesiastical authorities’ ? 

3. If these monstrous and grotesque beliefs are found to 
be incompatible with right reason and ethical science, how 
is the Church’s approval of them to be explained ? 

After answering these questions, he proposes to exhibit 
another side of Catholic teaching about Hell, ‘which favours 
views that seem at first sight to conflict with those we have 
already brought forward, while they are not a whit less autho- 
ritative’ (pp. 902-3). 


The first question he answers in the affirmative. 


‘It is most certain that the Catholic Church is definitely com- 
mitted to the doctrine that souls condemned to Hell remain there 
for all eternity. Universalism, or the final restitution of all men, is 
utterly irreconcilable with Catholic doctrine.’ 


And this belief is not opposed to right reason ; for 


‘reason unaided can tell us very little about the soul after death. 
Certainly we have no evidence that it will then be able to undo what 
it has done during life, but rather the contrary. The doctrine of 
the persistence of force does not favour such a view, and there is 
nothing which contradicts the Church’s assertion, that the state in 
which the soul finds itself at the close of life’s trial cannot be reversed. 
If so, the man who dies in a state of aversion from the highest light 
and the supreme good must remain in such a state, with all its 
inevitable consequences,... Some will say that those consequences 
need not be eternal ; but if the cause be unchangeable, how can the 
consequences change? . . . For any temporal retribution, however 
prolonged, would, if succeeded by eternal happiness, place all men 
practically on one level. Science at least lends no support to the 
belief that a change can take place in the consequences of any 
action once performed.... The possibility of very serious penalties 
is admitted by some of the best known opponents of the ordinary 
orthodox doctrine. Thus, even Archdeacon Farrar affirms that there 
will probably be some souls who, by remaining unrepentant, will 
endure an endless Hell’ (pp. 909-10). 


He then proceeds to the other two questions, his answers 
to them furnishing a curious and amusing specimen of over- 
elaborate and utterly useless ingenuity. 

‘The Church’ is undoubtedly committed, in his judgment, 
to the ancient monstrous and grotesque beliefs. These be- 
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liefs ave incompatible with right reason and ethical science, 
and shock ‘not only the sentiment of our day, but what we 
take to be its more highly evolved moral perceptions.’ 

How, then, can we explain ‘the Church’s’ approval of 
them and her teaching of them, at least by the ordinary 
magistertum ? And how, having once approved them, can 
she permit them to be rejected ? 

Nothing can be easier! The Church has taught, and 
still teaches, and therefore still requires the interior assent of 
all her subjects to—not these beliefs, but—the real meaning of 
them. They are not, and never have been, taught by ‘the 
Church’ as true, but only as the /east inadequate representation 
of the condition of the damned. They are an accommodation 
of the truth to the ethical capacity of those who believed or 
still believe in them. Through the limitation of our faculties, 
God cannot make Himself truly comprehensible to us by any 
revelation. Hence arises the necessity for what Cardinal 
Newman has called ‘ economies’ in making known facts 
concerning the life hereafter. The difference between the 
condition of the saved and the damned, even if the latter are 
suffering no pana sensus at all, is so unspeakably and unima- 
ginably great that the bliss and the glory of the one can be 
serviceably represented to the minds of the great mass of 
mankind only in heightening them by contrast with the most 
appalling and revolting tortures as suffered by the other. 


‘Just as when a painter has to depict as best he may a brightness 
which no pigment can approach, he is reduced to attempt it by deep- 
ening the shadows as much as his palette will permit ; regretting all 
the time that he has no sables nearly black enough to convey by 
contrast a due appreciation of the unrepresentable brightness.’ 

‘Just as we saw that the contrast between Christianity and 
Paganism was only most imperfectly and inadequately represented 
by its earliest advocates when they spoke of the heathen gods as 
demons, so the bliss of Heaven was only most imperfectly and 
inadequately represented by those who described Hell as a place of 
all the horrors their imagination could possibly depict. . . .’ 

‘The horrors of that book! multiplied a thousandfold could not 
give the faintest conception of the real difference which exists be- 
tween the attainment of Heaven and its loss ; even though the lost 
ones had an eternal existence of the most extreme natural beatitude, 
far exceeding all we can possibly imagine upon earth ; . . . The loss of 
Heaven is an infinite loss, and therefore no symbols can represent 


it adequately ’ (p. 917). 
To depict the worst tortures their imagination could 


1 Hell Opened to Christians. 
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conceive was therefore the best way of bringing to a due sense 
of the bliss of Heaven the minds of 


‘our ancestors, who thought little of pain; who had few good roads, 
little change of diet, no glass to their windows, no shirts to their backs, 
no carpets to their floors, no hot-water bottles, no umbrellas, no 
opiates, no means (except the actual cautery) of stopping the flow of 
blood after an amputation, no carefully calculated medicines ; whose 
prisons, consequently, were what we should consider utterly bar- 
barous ; and whose civil and criminal punishments had to be very 
much more severe than ours in order to produce a deterrent effect.’! 


With our greater refinements of life and manners, and 
our more elevated ethical perception, such imaginations of 
horror fail of their old effect, and therefore are no longer ser- 
viceable ; but they are still as true (ze. as untrue) as ever; 
and therefore there is no need for the Church to disown 
them. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the general question, but 
we may pause to make a few remarks concerning this attack 
upon, which is also a defence of, the old beliefs about torture 
in Hell. 

I. The ancient Fathers, writers, and preachers, the ‘ordi- 
nary magisterium’ of the Church, in drawing these pictures 
of Hell, had no intention of producing a work of art. They 
proclaimed what they believed to be the 7ruth. The over- 
whelming majority of Roman Catholics still believe it to be 
the truth. 

II. Still less did or do they propose to paint these horrors 
as the least inadequate representation of the difference be- 
tween enjoying or not enjoying the Beatific Vision. The 
pena sensus is always carefully distinguished from the pena 
damuni, the latter being asserted to have a positive existence 
of its own. We believe it is Father Faber who is to be 
credited with the opinion that the unspeakably terrible pana 
sensus in Hell is to be regarded rather as a mercy than as a 
punishment, inasmuch as it serves to distract the lost soul 
from the infinitely worse anguish of the pena damni. 

III. Such representations of the sufferings of the lost, 
whether so intended or not, could not have had, and as a 
matter of history did not have, the effect of throwing up into 
higher relief the bliss and glory of the saved. The ‘brilliant 
pigments’ and the ‘sable hues’ were not brought into the 
same picture ; the pana sensus and pana damni were not, and 
are not, treated as different aspects of the same state, as Mr. 

1 Rev. Robert Clarke in a letter to the Zad/et, January 14, 1893, p. 61, 
quoted by Mr. Mivart. 
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Mivart contends. In the.case of unbaptized infants, e,g., his 
interpretation would have no meaning at all, for they are 
clearly stated not to suffer the pana sensus, but only the pana 
damnt, How can this be, if they can be regarded merely as 
the obverse and reverse of the same thing? And as a matter 
of historical fact, we know the tendency of these lawless 
imaginings has been to divert the Christian mind from the 
consideration of the pain of loss, and to concentrate it almost 
entirely on the pain of sense, with much spiritual detriment. 

IV. If the heathen gods were not in fact demons, and the 
pagan rites not in fact the ‘service of devils,’ then those early 
writers who so described them were not ‘practically nearer 
the truth,’ and did not ‘convey to the men of those times the 
nearest and most accurate conception of truth which circum- 
stances then rendered possible.’ Nothing is truer than the 
truth. Mr. Mivart seems to argue that because God is infi- 
nite, and therefore incomprehensible and unspeakable, the 
truth about Him ‘is least adequately represented’ by extra- 
vagant falsehood, as if in the regions of the infinite truth and 
falsehood were delimited and merged into each other. 
Among those who incur the pain of loss are, as he himself 
states, ‘unbaptized infants, who are represented as enjoying 
an eternity of natural happiness and union with God beyond 
anything we can imagine or conceive of. They suffer the 
pena damnz, and yet are inconceivably happier than we upon 
earth are. Would he say that our condition here, inconceiv- 
ably less happy than theirs, is, in comparison with the happi- 
ness of the blest, ‘least inadequately represented’ by the 
horrors he alludes to? 

Lastly, we would point out how in this, as in the former 
discussions, it is apparent that ‘the Church’ is looked upon 
as an infallible authority, not as to what is true, but as to 
what must be believed. Thus, Mr. Mivart holds that the 
old beliefs about excruciating tortures in Hell were binding 
on former ages, but are not binding on this, because they 
received without difficulty and even with complacency what 
we reject with horror ; and that both are ways equally true 
(and equally false) of apprehending what is incomprehen- 
sible. 


‘ Although men,’ he says, ‘always remain men, yet the knowledge 
of one age is not that of another, and each has its own peculiarities 
of thought and temper ;. . . therefore, not only must some statements 
of historical facts be more credible at one time than another, but some 
declarations of doctrine must be more sympathetically welcomed or 
found more repugnant to the prevailing temper in one century than 
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another ; therefore any revelation intended to last for future ages 
must be made known in terms, and by the aid of symbols, some of 
which will constitute difficulties to its reception at one time and 
others at another time. It will be amply sufficient if in each age it 
can be, though only with more or less difficulty, reconciled with that 
age’s knowledge and dominant sentiment. It cannot be expected that 
a new version of God’s revelation should be freshly communicated to 
us every half-century’ (p. 913). 


And therefore, we suppose, we must make the new versions 
for ourselves. But we were under the impression that the 
accepted solution of the matter was, that there is an unvary- 
ing truth, to which the knowledge and dominant sentiment of 
any age must reconcile itself ; and if a doctrine is ¢rue, there 
is no difficulty in effecting such a reconciliation. But Mr, 
Mivart will have the doctrine conform to the age, and not the 
age to the doctrine, always, of course, with the infallible but 
variable sanction of ‘the Church ’—as if this were not making 
‘a new version of God’s revelation every half-century.’ 

Thus, also, it is taught that a Roman Catholic may be 
bound to give his interior assent to what may afterwards 
prove to be erroneous. Thus Dr. Hedley, as we pointed out 
in our article (January 1888), held that Galileo was rightly 
condemned for having ‘believed and held the false doctrine 
of heliocentricism, because, although true, it had not then 
been proved ; thus Father Murphy, as we pointed out in the 
same article (pp. 334-5), implies that the chain of an eccle- 
siastical tradition may after many ages be broken, and so 
the ordinary magistertum of the Church may in different ages 
infallibly decide for and against a given doctrine. 

Of course we do not deny that age after age the Church 
may arrive at a fuller knowledge of, and deeper insight into, 
revealed truth ; but there must be some parity, some common 
measure, between the two forms of belief. We cannot admit 
that belief in happiness in Hell is a legitimate develop- 
ment of the belief in excruciating tortures in Hell, any more 
than ‘being roasted alive’ will bear the interpretation of ‘en- 
joying a mild and equable sunshine.’ So we cannot see ‘the 
identity of principle, with a difference of application’ merely, 
in the heretic-burning Catholics of ages ago and a friend of 
Mr. Mivart’s, who said of an apostate popular preacher, 
‘There is not one of us who would like him to be burned.’ 
Would Mr. Mivart himself admit that an identical spirit 
animated his controversial efforts in the WVineteenth Century 
and that saying of the saintly King Louis of France which he 
quotes : 
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‘ Therefore I tell you that no one, if he is not a very clever clerk, 
ought to dispute with unbelievers ; but a layman, when he hears the 
Christian law evil spoken of, should not defend that law, save only 
with his sword, which he ought to run into the unbeliever’s belly as 
far as it will go.’ 


We therefore regard Mr. Mivart’s attempted justification 
of ‘the Church’s’ sanction to the old beliefs about Hell as 
mere sophistry, and his view of a revelation as a form of 
words upon which each age (and if each age, why not each 
mind ?) can put its own meaning, as quite untenable. But we 
hasten on to consider the milder, and, as he asserts, not less 
authoritative, views about eternal punishment which have 
inspired the startling title of his article. 

A brief exposition of these views may not be unwelcome 
to our readers. By He// Mr. Mivart understands any state 
of exclusion from the Beatific Vision. Among those ex- 
cluded are: 

1. Infants that have died unbaptized. These are in a 
‘state of loss, for so he insists on translating pena damni. 
This loss is, however, no loss to them, for they are unaware 
of it; and there is the authority of St. Thomas for the 
common opinion that they will enjoy ‘an eternity of natural 
happiness with God.’ ‘ Deo junguntur per participationem 
naturalium bonorum, ita ut etiam de Ipso gaudere poterunt 
naturali cognitione et dilectione.’! 

2. The same belief may be held concerning those adults, 
especially in heathen nations, whose moral and intellectual 
faculties are so imperfectly developed that they may be 
regarded as children. 

3. There are fully developed adults who have not been 
raised to the supernatural state. About these Mr. Mivart’s 
views are very remarkable. He says: 


‘Even Christians in this life can neither imagine nor fully under- 
stand anything but a natural existence. Thus even their own 
supernatural state, though truly theirs, they can neither imagine nor 
fully understand. The same applies to a supernatural existence 
hereafter. They may, indeed, aspire to something altogether beyond 
their powers of conception ; but they can only do so by the help of 
imaginations of the earth, earthy. . . . To really desire and enjoy 
what is thus naturally altogether beyond him... he must have 
infused into him a corresponding higher faculty. Now, the Church 
allows its theologians to teach that manewas created in a state of 
nature, but was thereafter raised to the higher or supernatural order 
of grace, whereby he was enabled to desire, and ultimately to enjoy, 
that direct and immediate union with God which is termed the 


1 77, Sent. dist. 33, q. 2, a. 2, ad 5. 
VOL. XXXVIII.—NO. LXXV. M 
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Beatific Vision. But the greater the wn the greater the responsi- 
bilities: and man was mercifully permitted quickly to fall'—the 
Church speaks of it as fe/ix cu/pa—from that supernatural platform 
to a merely natural state once more, to be possibly again individually 
admitted into the higher state through the Incarnation and the 
Sacrament of Baptism, . . . or, failing this, by the Baptism of desire 
or the Baptism by blood, ze. martyrdom. 

‘Only for those who have . . . been re-born into the higher 
state is Heaven a possibility : and even for them it is a possibility 
only, for they may easily fail to reach it, on account of unrepented 
[sic] mortal sin. If they have so forfeited it, they will not only be 
excluded from it, but will be in a very different case from those who 
have remained in a “state of mere nature.” The latter only fail to 
attain to what they could never understand, aspire to, or enjoy ; but 
the lost, who have been baptized, lose that which would otherwise 
have constituted their supremest possible bliss’ (p. 904). 


Whether in the ‘state of grace’ or ‘ the state of nature,’ 
a man may incur the pana sensus in Hell by mortal sin, zz, 
by deliberately committing sins the gravity of which he fully 
recognizes : 


‘To think that God could punish men, however slightly, still 
less could damn them to all eternity for anything which they had 
not full power to avoid, or for any act the nature or consequences of 
which they did not fully understand, is a doctrine so monstrous and 
revolting that stark Atheism is plainly a preferable belief’ (p. 908). 


Man in a ‘state of nature’ is therefore secure against 
punishment in Hell, except in the almost impossible case of 
his having committed mortal sin: and if, through his freedom 
from such sins, he incur only the Jana damui, his condition 
is one of supreme natural bliss: 


‘Let us imagine a man in perfect health of mind and body: 
intelligent, amiable, and wealthy ; enjoying the universal esteem of 
all who know him, the devoted affection of his family, the peace of 
a good conscience, and the happiness of a natural love and union 
with God ; let us further suppose that all his wishes are gratified, 
and that he has a full and certain knowledge that this great felicity 
will exist unimpaired and be unceasingly enjoyed by him for all 
eternity. Yet such a being will be in Hell. Such, at least 
(according to Catholic teaching) will be the lot of the immense 
multitude of mankind who, from the formation of the earliest flint 
implement to the present day, have died unbaptized and free from 
deliberate, mortal sin, understood to be such. They are subjects, 
indeed, of the pana damni, but that is no cause of regret to them. 
Not having had the “light of glory ”—7.e. been raised to the order 


of grace—they have no aptitude or faculty for the supernatural, 


2 The italics are ours. 
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without which its possession (were it possible) would rather be 
torture than happiness. Perfectly happy, according to their nature, 
they can no more desire the supernatural state than fishes can 
desire to become birds, or oysters sigh because they are not butter- 
flies’ (pp. 914-15). 

4. There is the case of those who have been raised to the 
supernatural state, and have died in mortal sin. They will, 
of course, be excluded from the Beatific Vision, ze. will be 
condemned to Hell; and, as they will both know and feel 
their loss, it will cause them some positive suffering. They 
will also suffer the pana sensus ; but there are many mitigating 
circumstances to be considered. A sin which is mortal, 
according to the letter of the Christian code, may be venzal 
in fact ; for a mortal sin requires full deliberation and consent, 
the possibility of which is affected by heredity and environ- 
ment. 

Moreover, the pana sensus of the lost is most unequal, 
varying with their demerits. 

Yet ‘the existence of the very worst is preferable to non- 
existence. Hedoes not, like so many poor wretches on earth, 
even desire the cessation of his being. May we not, therefore, 
believe that his sufferings are not so great as theirs.’ 

But when all these mitigating circumstances are taken 
into account, still it must be admitted that ‘ it is not contrary 
to right reason to believe that there may be suffering in Hell 
which is severe, even compared with life on earth. So that it 
would ill become us to represent Hell as in no case an object 
of just fear—nay, of prudent, reasonable terror.’ 

But even this exceedingly mild punishment may not be 

eternal, for many theologians of weight favour the opinion 
that this state will be one of gradual amelioration ; and, more- 
over, 
‘as they have by their actions constructed their own Hell, they may 
find a certain kind of harmony with their mental condition. It may 
be that they seek and meet with the society of souls like-minded 
with themselves, and, as it were, together hug their chains, esteeming 
as preferable those lower mental activities and desires which had 
been their choice and solace upon earth; .. . but it cannot be 
denied that some positive suffering will never cease for those who 
have voluntarily and deliberately cast away from them their supreme 
beatitude’ (p. 916). 


Views so bold and so novel as these were certain 
to be severely criticized, and in the Wmeteenth Century, 
January 1893, Father Clarke, S.J., challenged the sound- 


ness of Mr. Mivart’s views in an exceedingly kindly and 
M2 
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temperate article. He recognized the excellence of Mr, 
Mivart’s intentions, but thought that to minimize is, if pos- 
sible, more dangerous than to exaggerate, and alienates in- 
stead of attracting, while lowering ‘the high estimate of the 
consistency and harmony of Catholic doctrine that exists in 
the minds of most thoughtful Englishmen.’ He condensed 
Mr. Mivart’s article into three propositions, which he con- 
sidered ‘ mischievous and false’ ; and although there had not 
been time for the prevalent opinion to be formulated as the 
general voice of loyal Catholics, he was able to affirm that, 
within the range of his own experience, it had met with uni- 
versal condemnation. Moreover, ‘one prelate of the Church 
had already spoken, and in no faltering terms.’ ‘The Bishop 
of Nottingham has published an article in which he describes 
it as perverting to a most grievous extent and in a most 
dangerous way the doctrine of the Catholic Church on this 
most important subject.’ 

The arguments on either side have lost much of their 
interest since the decision at Rome; but, briefly, Father 
Clarke points out that Mr. Mivart is guilty of the ‘ Fallacy of 
Authorities’ and the ‘ Fallacy of Quotations’; of the latter 
in giving to quotations a meaning never intended by the 
writers ; of the former, in advancing an opinion as tenable 
because supported by some theologian of repute. ‘There is 
no great difficulty in collecting a very respectable number of 
authorities for many an opinion now universally disallowed. 
He tries to show that there is no trace whatever of the 
‘gradual amelioration’ and ‘process of evolution’ in the 
authorities quoted by Mr. Mivart. He emphatically rejects 
Mr. Mivart’s justification of the terrible pictures of Hell drawn 
by medieval theologians, and maintains the old beliefs as 
the ‘general teaching of theologians.’ 


‘Professor Mivart does not attempt to deny that the general drift 
of Catholic teaching is to represent the agony of Hell as surpassing 
any form of suffering known upon earth, and to picture the lost as 
condemned to a misery which will know no mitigation, no perma- 
nent alleviation, to all eternity ; which will engender in those who 
suffer it a craving after annihilation as a blessed boon. He does 
not deny that the term “everlasting fire” is continually used by our 
Lord, by His Apostles, and by the Church in her infallible decrees, 
to describe the kind of suffering which will form a part of the 
punishment to be inflicted on the enemies of God to all eternity... . 
If I can show that there does not exist any testimony that justifies 
his assertion that the Church ever tolerated his view of Hell, then 
his explanation of the exaggerations of theologians falls to the 
ground’ (p. 84). 
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Father Clarke thus takes up a position exactly similar to 
that of the Rev. Jeremiah Murphy in the first discussion : 
‘This is taught by the ordinary magzsterium of the Church ; 
on this ordinary teaching we can insist, unless sufficient reason 
be shown for departing from it.’ 

In reply to this article of Father Clarke’s Mr. Mivart wrote 
a ‘Rejoinder’ and ‘Last Words.’ Inthe former he denied that 
the three propositions formulated by Father Clarke represented 
the main points of his article ; and replied to his criticisms 
with some heat and sarcasm, and still further amplified and 
explained his views. The ‘Last Words’ consists mainly of a 
savage attack on the Bishop of Nottingham, ‘ the one prelate of 
the Church who,’ Father Clarke had said, ‘ has already spoken, 
and that in no faltering terms.’ Mr. Mivart calls him the 
enfant terrible of the English Catholic Episcopate, and cites 
another occasion when ‘he came forward to fulminate ener- 
getic condemnations against persons who were so unfortunate 
as to take up positions which he did not regard with favour,... 
with results to himself that cannot be deemed encouraging.’ He 
then tells, with great spirit, how the Bishop in 1886 condemned 
and denounced the Primrose League as a secret society ; and 
how an appeal was made to Rome, ‘the upshot of which was 
that the Bishop had, in a very short time, to eat his own 
words, apologize, and withdraw his condemnations and cen- 
sures. These facts we have mentioned in order to show how 
small may be the value of his recently issued pastoral.’ 
Most noteworthy, to our mind, in this article are the lack of 
humour in Mr. Mivart which permitted him to apply to 
Bishop Bagshawe the epithet enfant terrible, which so exactly 
hits off his own position among English Roman Catholics ; 
and the curious exhibition it affords of the process which has 
resulted in the decree of Papal Infallibility. ‘Thank God!’ 
he says, ‘it is no part of the Catholic creed to believe in the 
infallibility of bishops. The essentially Apostolic nature of 
the Church marvellously safeguards our liberty, and the 
supreme Pontiff is not likely to bow down our necks in bond- 
age to a power which has often been—as in the days of our 
great St. Thomas—rebellious and indocile to the chairof Peter.’ 
As if the whole Apostolic power and authority were concen- 
trated in the Pope! Is not this the same policy of appeal 
to a foreign authority which so long crippled the authority 
of bishops at home? and is not the appellant using here the 
same adroit flattery to conciliate the foreign arbiter as was used 
long ago, and afterwards quoted as authoritative testimony 
to the validity and ancient recognition of his pretensions. 
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He concludes his article thus: ‘As to the important sub- 
ject I have ventured to discuss, I can, after mature reflection, 
find nothing to retract in anything I before stated.’ Father 
Clarke and Dr. Bagshawe did not take the trouble to answer 
his attacks or his arguments, but went a shorter way to work 
with him. Having appealed to Cesar, to Czsar they made 
him go, before whom he did not fare as triumphantly as he 
had anticipated. A certain number of propositions were 
culled from his articles, and, after the usual procedure, were 
condemned both by the Congregation of the Inquisition and 
the Congregation of the Index. 

‘The decree,’ says Father Clarke, ‘is decisive respecting the 
general tendency of the articles in question. It proscribes the doc- 
trine they teach, as in opposition to Catholic dogma. It does not 
select any special assertions therein contained for note or censure, 
and therefore we have no right to pass sentence on any individual 
proposition laid down by Professor Mivart. All that we know for 
certain is, that the articles are condemned alike by the Congregation 
of the Inquisition and the Congregation of the Index’ (p. 500). 


Of course he concludes with the inevitable tag, itself a 
typical specimen of the ‘ Fallacy of Quotations, Roma locuta 
est, causa fintta est. 

Professor Mivart, we understand, made his submission 
in due course, and ‘the controversy was happily at an 
end.’ As if to reassure himself of the claims of the Roman 
Church, he then wrote the article, ‘ Christianity and Roman 
Paganism.’ He finds in history, as distinguishing between 
Roman Christianity and Paganism, the two essential marks 
of the former—catholicity and authority. The Roman 
Church has still these two essential marks, and is unquestion- 
ably the direct and uninterrupted descendant of the primitive 
Church at Rome. ‘It alone is Catholic, and alone possesses 
absolute dogmatic authority.’ Therefore but we shall see 
his conclusions in the next, and, happily, the last article, ‘The 
Index and My Articles on Hell.’ 

Many people had been exceedingly perplexed, it seems, 
by his submission to an authority which he had repeatedly 
defied, and whose right to compel his submission he had con- 
temptuously denied. He ‘found himself charged with being 
guilty either of deception or of hypocrisy ; with not having 
acted as a man; with being a “coward.”’ Some had even 
written inviting him to take refuge in the Anglican Church. 

He answers his critics as follows. No Church has any 
logical position in his eyes save the Roman Catholic, for no 
other has the essential marks of catholicity and authority, 
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which authority implies zzfal/bility. ‘The utter absence of 
any authoritative teaching in the Anglican Church is,’ he 
says, ‘at this moment being made ludicrously manifest in the 
Church Congress at Birmingham.’ He pokes a great deal of 
fun at this Church Congress, affording us further evidence of 
a lack of humour which, with all his keen sense of the 
ludicrous, makes him unable to see how every gibe rebounds 
upon himself and the Church he is defending. We are aware 
of, and do not cease to lament, ‘our unhappy divisions’ ; 
but really, people living in glass houses should not throw 
stones; and it is hard to see in this controversy where 
Roman Catholics have the advantage of us on the score of 
unity and infallible authority. It is true that Mr. Mivart 
has submitted. ‘I have submitted, and do and will submit 
ex animo to the decree. But what is the worth of this 
ex animo submission? He says: ‘I am abundantly satisfied 
with what has been done;... no retractation has been 
demanded of me, and, as Father Clarke, S.J., says, no 
assertions of mine have been censured.’ Furthermore, as to 
the judgment upon him, ‘it is issued in the name of the 
Congregation, and not in that of the Pope, and therefore it 
remains outside the sphere of infallibility. As the Zad/et has 
well observed, the infallible Papal authority cannot be put 
into commission.’ 

Moreover—and this is the key of his position—his articles, 
he says, have been condemned, but no one can say what has 
been condemned in them, nor why. 


‘A condemnation may be issued for any of the following 
reasons : 

‘zt, The subject may not be deemed opportune. 

‘2. It may be thought that the subject is so indiscreetly treated 
as to be likely to do harm. 

‘3. Dignitaries may have been roughly handled. 

‘4. It may contain incidental errors of a grave kind. 

‘5. Expressions used maf involve serious errors which it would 
not be opportune to call attention to. 

‘6. The work may contain many grave errors, and be altogether 
worthless.’ 

‘To show,’ he goes on, ‘how it is possible that a work may be 
on the Index without its containing any doctrinal error, it is enough 
to refer to the hood worn by St. Francis of Assisium. Any book 
now written about what was the probable shape of that hood has, 
ipso facto, its place on the Index’ (p. 987). 


‘ But books that have been so placed, even after a con- 
demnation of the Holy Office, are often, sooner or later, 
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removed from the list ;’ and he cites several examples. So 
that, after all, his own articles may have been condemned 
only because Dr. Bagshawe was roughly handled, and called 
an enfant terrible. 

We do not think that Professor Mivart has satisfactorily 
explained his position. He submits ex anzmo to the decree ; 
but the decree is of exceedingly vague import, and is not 
armed with the essential quality, infallibility ; while his sub- 
mission is as vague as the decree. He seems to say, ‘We 
stand just where we did. The decree and my submission to 
it are mere matters of form. Noone can say that any single 
proposition that I have put forward has been condemned. I 
have not been censured ; I retract nothing ; but of course I 
submit ex animo. E pur st muove. 

But this is not the Mr. Mivart of 1866, who wrote: ‘ It is 
the very distinctness with which scientific truths have been 
condemned which makes secure, beyond any possibility of 
question, the complete scientific freedom of Roman Catholics,’ 
And the decree he was then defying with such brave words 
was at least as authoritative as that he now submits to. And 
what of the ‘ Infallible Authority whose eye will ever be on 
them, and whose voice will never fail them’; without which 
our condition is so pitiable, our doctrine so variable, our 
Church congresses occasionally so lively ? 

Here are three subjects on which its decision has been 
challenged. On the first two grave questions, as to the 
theory of evolution and Biblical criticism—as important, 
surely, as the question of Happiness in Hell, and raised by 
the self-same writer—the Infallible Authority has been sz/ent. 
What has been the meaning of the silence? Does it imply 
permission to hold the views propounded by Mr. Mivart? By 
no means, as Father Clarke would tell us. Is it lawful to 
hold such views? No one knows. Mr. Mivart says, Yes. 
Mr. Jeremiah Murphy says, No. Each seems to have a large 
following. Dr. Hedley seems to say they may not be held 
till they have been demonstrated to be true. At any rate, 
men holding beliefs as diverse as the orthodox doctrine and 
Mr. Mivart’s views are members of the Church whose distin- 
guishing mark is wzzty. 

On the third subject, however, the Infallible Authority 
has spoken, surely with trumpet voice and with no uncertain 
sound. Roma locuta est, causa finita est. Alas! no. Ason 
the two previous questions the Infallible Authority said 
nothing at all, on the third it has said nothing particular. 

The Pope does not speak in the decree,’ Mr. Murphy would 
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say, ‘as universal teacher: he does not speak in tt at all:’ and 
‘his infallible authority cannot be put into commission.’ 
Something has been condemned, but no one knows precisely 
what, or what is the practical binding effect of the judgment 
on the conscience. No Roman Catholic can say what must 
or may be believed on any of the three questions raised by 
Mr. Mivart ; and among the subjects of the infallible Pope 
there are as unhappy divisions on these and many other 
subjects as among those who have not the advantage of his 
unerring guidance. Perhaps that ‘the Infallible Authority 
cannot be put into commission’ means ‘cannot be got to 
commit itself? Well may Mr. Mivart say, and laugh in his 
sleeve the while : 

‘As long ago as 1872 I had said that the authority of the Church 
was a /iving authority, ready at all moments to condemn the pub- 
lished errors of her children. But (absurd as it must seem to 
Catholics) it has often been said that, because there are so few men 
of physical science who come forward as champions of the Church, 
infallible authority would think twice before it censured any one of 
those few. The recent decree makes it, happily, plain to all men that 
authority destows its censures whenever it considers they are needed, 
regardless of persons and all possible consequences. It is a satis- 
faction to me to have been the means of making this evident to all 
who have so misunderstood the Church’s real spirit’ (p. 989). 


And yet he says on the very same page, ‘ No assertions 
of mine have been censured’; so that we need not wonder 
at his satisfaction. We are, however, more bewildered, if 
possible, than before as to what ‘the recent decree makes 
happily plain,’ but perhaps we also may feel some satis- 
faction in understanding at last ‘the Church’s real spirit.’ 


ArT. X.—VILLAINAGE IN ENGLAND. 


Villainage in England: Essays in English Medieval History. 
By PAUL VINOGRADOFF, Professor in the University of 
Moscow. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1892.) 


HisTory has been called the handmaid of politics, and it is 
instructive to observe how the method and scope of inquiry 
into the life of the past is governed by the conceptions and 
aims that direct the political actions of the present. In our 
days a great change has come over the public life of Europe, 
and a corresponding change is taking place in the writing of 


1 The italics are ours. 
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histories. As matters of internal government and adminis- 
tration become more prominent in practical life, so we find 
that scholars are more and more attracted towards investiga- 
tion into the economic and social conditions of the past. An 
age in which the common efforts of nations are directed, 
whether wisely or not, to the alteration and amelioration of 
the life of the individual, seeks enlightenment on the condition 
of the every-day life of our ancestors. Our greatest historians 
turn away from the epic of history to analyse and describe 
the ultimate elements of society, to show how its poorest and 
humblest members were affected by changes in national policy, 
and to bring into life again those institutions which, often 
ignored or unknown, shaped the real life of the nations. 

In this field of historic study there is no department more 
fuli of interest and of difficulty than the rural life of England. 
The growth of great cities is one of the most obvious signs 
of growing civilization and prosperity ; the struggles of the 
citizens for freedom and privilege have added many exciting 
and inspiring scenes to history. These events seldom lacked 
a chronicler to record them. Meanwhile, in remote country 
villages and hamlets—and every village was remote—year by 
year went on the daily routine of peasant life, unknown and 
unnoticed by thinkers and politicians, except when an army 
was to be levied or a tax to be raised, or when some new 
imposition, some economic disturbance or some harsh law 
brought about one of those most terrible of revolts which to 
the dwellers in towns seemed almost like the invasion of the 
barbarians. And yet it was in these obscure societies, with 
their own institutions and laws, that was often preserved the 
truest record of the old life of the people, and, as it seems to 
many, the traditions of the time when primitive equality and 
independence had not been hidden below the complicated 
forms of feudal society. 

It is known to most that of late years the investigation of 
European country life has led to a controversy which still 
is unexhausted. In nearly every country of Europe there 
existed in the villages forms of self-government which were 
clearly older than the royal offices which formed the link 
between these units of organisations and the central govern- 
ment; during the greater part of the Middle Ages these 
institutions—the gau, the mark, the manor or township— 
were subject to a lord, and often took the form of a com- 
munity in serfdom, deprived even of the benefits of personal 
freedom. Many of the most able writers, especially in 
Germany and England, maintain that if we had complete 
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information on the earlier period we should find that the 
same institutions had been in their original form associations 
of free men in a pure democracy such as still exists in some 
of the Swiss cantons; that they are the oldest relics of the 
original simple self-government which was the privilege of all 
Germanic peoples ; that they originated at a time when land 
was not yet fallen into the private ownership of any indi- 
vidual, but was held and tilled in common by the same men 
who in the common meetings were the legislators and judges 
of the little community. Additional interest was given to 
this historical theory by the desire of many reformers to 
establish a communistic ownership of land now; and many 
distinguished writers, such as Laveleye, were only too willing 
to accept as true a proposition which enabled them to repre- 
sent a projected revolution as the return to an older and 
better state. It has even had its effect on modern legislation. 
In Russia the unit of rural life was the mr, or self-governing 
village community, the members of which tilled the land in 
common, and at frequent intervals changed their holdings, so 
that the land belonged not to any individual but to the whole 
village. This village was the property of the lord, to whom 
land and men were equally in bondage. It seemed an easy 
thing, by removing the control of the nobles, to return to the 
original free community ; and so when the emancipation of 
the serfs was carried out the szzr was left intact, with its 
communal arrangements, its strict control over all individuals, 
its periodic assignment of holdings, and its village meetings. 
It is not necessary here to point out how the later history of 
Russia has disappointed the hopes of these reformers, and 
how, according to most observers, since that time the con- 
ditions of land and peasant have gradually but surely 
deteriorated. The maintenance of the communal life has 
prevented the improvement of agriculture, which alone would 
have made the gift of personal freedom a real boon to the 
peasant. The episode is a warning that is much needed 
against romanticism in politics, against the desire to revive 
institutions or laws which may have worked well centuries 
ago, but which are not therefore any the better suited to the 
needs of another time and new circumstances, 

Meanwhile a new school of historians has arisen who have 
attacked the very foundations on which the others rested, and 
have attempted to show that the evidence points to a time of 
original servitude ; that freedom has advanced, not receded ; 
that the lord was there before the village community ; that 
the apparent community of ownership was only a community 
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of slavery, National jealousy had its effect on the contro- 
versy ; Maurer and the other Germans in their writings had 
aimed at showing how freedom was the original condition 
and necessary prerogative of the Teutonic races, and at 
establishing a direct connexion between the free Germans of 
Tacitus and the complicated society of later times. Fustel 
de Coulanges, in his brilliant criticism of Maurer’s work, 
wished to maintain for the Roman races their claim to be the 
authentic origin of liberty and foundation of civilization, and 
took great pleasure in demonstrating that the old Teutons 
began to be civilized when they began to adopt the institu- 
tions of the falling Empire. In England Mr. Seebohm under- 
took also to show that the peculiar characteristics of the 
English village were due, not to the preservation of institutions 
that betrayed the original freedom of the German conqueror, 
but to the adoption of the Roman organization that they 
found in the conquered country. 

There are many reasons why on this and other points the 
English evidence is of special importance. The evidence is 
more complete ; the records are better preserved ; no other 
country has, for instance, any record comparable in impor- 
tance to the Domesday Survey. Moreover, the history of 
English society is more continuous ; it has been less disturbed 
by war and the accidental convulsions of society than has 
France or Germany. It is also a matter of no small impor- 
tance that even now, in form if not in substance, names and 
institutions of the greatest antiquity still exist among us. 
In France and Germany the revolution has affected the 
country as well as the town. During this century a com- 
pletely new system of local government has been introduced 
and has swept away the quaint and picturesque relics of old 
manorial jurisdiction, of village courts, of serfdom and com- 
munal tillage. In England we have been spared this, perhaps 
not for long. At the very time that we write these lines a 
change is being introduced which, whether for good or evil, will 
soon bring in its train the abolition of those customs which 
are older than all the law of England, older than king and 
parliament—older, perhaps, than the Church itself. Heriots, 
copyhold, manorial courts, commons appertinent, will soon 
cease to be more than words to our lawyers and peasants. 
They will meet with the same fate that has befallen kindred 
institutions on the Continent. It is a most interesting cha- 
racteristic of English life that they have been preserved so 
long. The reality of freedom having been obtained there 
has been nothing to make it necessary to alter the old legal 
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forms. Abroad, how different is it. In many parts of Ger- 
many the peasants were still serfs at the beginning of this 
century. There are still men living who were born into a 
condition by which they were not allowed to leave the estate 
or marry without the leave of the lord ; in which they could 
only acquire private property by his permission, and were 
liable to arbitrary punishment by him. It was not till the 
Revolution of 1848 that the hereditary jurisdiction of the 
nobles was abolished, and no maxim of modern liberalism met 
with such persistent opposition as that all jurisdiction rested 
with the king. We have ourselves talked with men who re- 
member the time when they had to go and perform for the 
lord the Frohndienst, the personal services by which they held 
theirland. These privileges had lasted too long, they were re- 
sented as burdens and indignities, and when they were re- 
moved they were completely swept away. In their place were 
substituted land laws founded on the principles of the French 
Revolution. In England, just because the necessary changes 
were made sooner, they were less thorough. There has been 
no single great legislative enactment, the old institutions have 
died a slow and lingering death; and so it happens that 
manorial courts still exist as living symbols of a former social 
state ; only now is the hand of the reformer being directed to 
rural society. We can but hope that the new institutions will 
have a life as long and as useful as those that they supersede. 


We have before us the latest and most important work 
that has yet appeared on the early history of the English 
village. It is striking that the author is a Russian. What 
finer illustration of the unity of modern Europe, this unity 
which is unaffected by wars and rumours of war, that perhaps 
the most learned living writer on the medizval land laws of 
England is a professor in the old capital of the great Slavonic 
Empire. The book before us first appeared in the Russian 
language ; we have a new and revised edition for the English 
public. Professor Vinogradoff has long been known in this 
country ; his work on the text of Bracton has won him a 
most distinguished place. A minute knowledge of the early 
law books is in fact the first essential for anyone who will 
cope with this matter. The subject has a double side—the 
economic and the legal; there can be no doubt that the 
latter is the more difficult and obscure. It is the great legal 
writers and lawyers of the thirteenth century who made 
the theory and thereby also made the facts which governed 
medizval society. It is, indeed, a privilege of lawyers that 
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their statements, if made with sufficient consistency and per- 
sistence, however little foundation they may have, create what 
they assume. This has been especially the case in England, 
and in this book the author takes the only right path when 
he attempts to analyse the legal conceptions of different ages 
to show how far they really represented the facts with which 
they dealt, and how they by degrees modified them. 

The book begins with an Introduction, in which will be 
found a careful review and criticism of the work of former 
writers from Blackstone to Seebohm: in this he points out the 
way in which our knowledge has gradually increased, notwith- 
standing the mutually destructive feuds of opposing theorists. 
His description of the causes that led to the reactionary 
movement of modern thought against the Liberalism that 
held the field a generation ago has a value apart from its 
particular connexion. 

‘Some people,’ he says, ‘are becoming very sceptical as to 
principles which were held sacred by preceding generations. . . . 
For two centuries the greatest thinkers and the course of general 
opinion have been striving for liberty in different ways, for the 
emancipation of individuals, and the self-government of communi- 
ties, and the rights of masses. This liberal creed has been, on the 
whole, an eminently idealist one, assuming the easy perfectibility of 
human nature, the sound common sense of the many, the regulating 
influence of conscience on instinct, the immense value of high 
political aspirations for the regeneration of mankind. In every single 
attempt at realising its high-flying hopes the brutal side of human 
nature has made itself felt very effectually, and has become all the more 
conspicuous just by reason of the ironical contrast between aims and 
means. But the movement as a whole was certainly an idealist one, 
not only in the eighteenth but even in the nineteenth century, and 
the necessary repressive tendency appeared in close alliance with 
officialism, with unthinking tradition, and with the egotism of classes 
and individuals. Many events have contributed of late years to 
raise a current of independent thought which has gone far in criti- 
cising and stemming back liberal doctrines, if not in suppressing 
them. The brilliant achievements of historical monarchy in Ger- 
many, the ridiculous misery to which France has been reduced by 
conceited and impotent politicians, the excesses of terrorist nihilism 
in Russia, the growing sense of a coming struggle on questions of 
radical reform—all these facts have worked together to generate a 
feeling which is far from being propitious to liberal doctrines’ (p. 30). 

This is the school of thinkers who have produced much 
of the criticism on the older German writers ; for it is always 
true that men try to find in the past what they are struggling 
to maintain now. To them the original Teutonic freedom 
has entirely lost its significance. Our author, though he 
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recognises the value of their investigations on the economic 
side, is not prepared to assent to all their destructive criti- 
cism, nor to join in the attempt to overthrow ‘ the established 
results of investigations as to race and classes.’ The results 
at which he himself arrives are, in fact, similar to those of 
what we may now call the conservative school, though the 
methods by which he reaches them are strikingly novel. 

He approaches the problem from the legal side. In two 
essays, one on ‘ The Peasantry of the Feudal Age,’ the other 
on ‘The Manor and the Village Community,’ by an analysis 
of the legal evidence he is enabled to show that the classifi- 
cation of society into villains and freeholders is comparatively 
artificial and late; that between them was a large class 
whom he names customary freeholders ; that it is from them 
that the villains were recruited, and that originally they had 
formed the great mass of the peasantry. He shows, too, that 
the communal organisation of the peasantry is more ancient 
and more deeply laid than the manorial order, so that he 
opens the road to the recognition of an early state of society, 
in which, though custom ruled in place of law, there was a 
real freedom and self-government. 

It is impossible in a short space to survey the complicated 
arguments and extensive evidence by which he comes to this 
result, for it is based on a lifelong study of the origins of 
English law. It requires not only a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the early lawyers, but, what is far more difficult, a 
knowledge of the facts of the society in which they lived, 
from which it may be possible to discern how far their 
theories really agreed with these facts, and how far they 
created them ; and an appreciation of these factors in the 
national life that they seem to have neglected. In order to 
explain the special difficulties of the task it is necessary 
to remember the peculiar part that lawyers took in framing 
the structure of society after the Conquest, and thereby in 
obscuring the living record of earlier society. 

If we go back to England before the Conquest, we find 
ourselves in a society in which legal conceptions were of the 
most primitive kind. The Anglo-Saxons—we use the con- 
venient expression—were a people who had little regard 
for consistency of theory or logical exposition. They were 
governed by custom—custom which often had not been put 
into writing at all, but was recorded by the memory of the 
people themselves. In each village it was known who was 
the owner of each piece of land, what service was due from 
him to the king or the lord, what were his personal rights, 
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what was his wer-ge/d, under what circumstances he could 
be deprived of his holding and who ought to succeed at his 
death. The villagers were not concerned with abstract defini- 
tions of tenure and status ; but all knew what were the actual 
conditions under which they and their fathers had lived. The 
customs varied in each village ; there was no English land law, 
no general manorial law. 

Then came the Conquest, and with it a school of lawyers 
and statesmen who, in the service of the Norman and after- 
wards of the Plantagenet kings, took part in the building up 
of that great system of administration which for the first time 
made England a united nation. All had the intellectual 
activity which was one of the most striking qualities of the 
Normans ; the later writers had been trained in the newly- 
discovered civil law. To this strange unorganized English 
society they tried to apply the definitions and categories of 
the continental lawyer. It is little to be wondered if they 
often erred in their interpretation ; the very language of the 
people was unknown to them; and yet it is from their 
writings and from legal documents drawn up under their 
influence that most of our knowledge comes. The task which 
Professor Vinogradoff has set himself is to discriminate in 
this evidence and show how far it is possible to use it as a 
true record of the times. 

Let us take one special case. The theory of the lawyers 
made a broad distinction in status between bond and free: 
according to the Roman law the slave (servus) had no rights, 
he had no legal protection, no power to plead in court, no 
right to hold property except at the will of his lord. This 
distinction they sought to apply to English society ; there 
were in England of course in the old days a considerable 
number of real slaves, though they seem to have been chiefly 
confined to the south-western counties ; they were doubtless 
descendants of the earlier inhabitants, who in these parts had 
not, as in the eastern districts, been completely exterminated. 
Besides them the great mass of the rural population seemed 
to have the marks of servile status. They held their lands by 
the payment of labour to the lord ; so many days a week they 
had to go and perform often undefined work on his land ; 
they had land of their own, but they could not sell it nor 
leave it; they could not plead in the king’s courts, and the 
common law gave them as arule no protection against ill- 
treatment by their masters. To these also was given the 
title s/ave, and the lawyers recognized no difference in status 
between them and the real slave. Professor Vinogradoff 
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shows that in so doing they argued from questions of tenure 
to status. The so-called servile tenure might coexist with 
many of the most cherished prerogatives of freedom ; as he 
says : 

‘Villainage assumes an entirely different aspect from that which 
legal theory tries to give it. Procedural disability comes to the fore 
instead of personal debasement. The villain is to a great extent in 
the power of his lord, not because he is his chattel, but because the 
courts refuse him an action against the lord. He may have rights 
recognized by morality and by custom, but he has no means to 
enforce them; and he has no means to enforce them because 
feudalism disables the State and prevents it from interfering. The 
political root of the whole growth becomes apparent, and it is quite 
clear on the one hand that liberation will depend to a great extent 
on the strengthening of the State, and on the other hand that one 
must look for the origins of enslavement to the political conditions 
before and after the Conquest ’ (p. 134). 


If we look below the surface, if we go, not to the king’s 
courts, but to the manorial court, we find plenty of indica- 
tions that the so-called serfs really enjoyed the remnants of 
a state of comparative freedom. If the villains are bound by 
custom to perform service for the lord, the lord has equally 
his duties to the villains ; the payments did not depend on 
the caprice of the lord : 

‘ The villains of a manor in Leicestershire are not bound to work 
at weeding the demesne fields unless by their own consent—that is, 
by agreement (xsi ex voluntate). A baker belonging to Glastonbury 
Abbey is not bound to carry loads unless a cart is provided him. A 
survey of Ely mentions that some peasants are made to keep a hedge 
in order as extra work and without being fed. But itis added that the 
jurors of the village protest against such an obligation, as heretofore 
unheard of. All these customs and limitations may, of course, be 
broken and slighted by the lords; but such violent actions on his 
part will be considered as gross injustice, and may lead to conse- 
quences unpleasant for him—to riots and desertion’ (p. 176). 


The villain is a customary freeholder who lost legal pro- 
tection. This assumes that originally he had been more frec 
than he was in the Norman period. Mr. Seebohm holds that 
what elements of freedom there existed then grow smaller 
the further back we go. He is perhaps misled by the stress 
he lays on the undefined obligations of the peasant. In the 
Saxon period cases occur in which the villains are bound to 
certain services the amount of which is unspecified ; this 
seems at once to subject them to the unchecked caprice of 
the lord. He quotes the words of King Ine: ‘ And every 
week they do what work they are bid,.except three weeks — 
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one at mid-winter, the second at Easter, and the third at 
gang days.’ But it must be remembered that the words of 
specification do not apply only to the time and amount, but 
to the nature and quality of the work; it does not follow 
because they had to do work as they were bid that they were 
bound to perform an unlimited amount of work, but only to 
do the kind of work required of them. 

It is when we turn to the internal constitution of the 
manor that the evidence for original freedom is strongest, 
The manor is the characteristic feature in English society, 
‘The normal group which formed, as it were, the constitutive 
cell of English medizeval society is the szanor.” Even to this 
day the whole of the soil of England is divided into manors, 
but what the real origin of the manor was still remains 
obscure. In all European countries something of the same 
kind exists. The peculiarity of it is that it is both an 
economic and a social unit; men in the same manor dwell 
together, till the land together, use the same succession of 
crops, and also they have the same customs, they are subject 
to the same court, they hold by the same title, they form 
the lowest social unit. In the manor there are two parts: 
there is the lord with his steward, and there are the tenants, 
The feudal fiction represented the lord as immediate owner 
of the whole under the king ; all the peasants, whether they 
are free or hold in villainage, are represented as holding under 
him ; free tenants there must be in every manor, but the 
majority are serfs. The Domesday Surveyors do not seem 
to have troubled much to distinguish between one and the 
other: for their purpose it was sufficient to establish who it 
was who was responsible to the king for the dues levied on 
the land. The tenants were, however, an essential part of the 
manor; not only were they the tillers of the soil, but they 
were the jurors or suitors in the manorial courts. In the 
courts the lord’s steward presided, but he was not a judge; 
he recorded the decisions, but he did not give them ; it was 
the villains themselves who there exercised the most precious 
privileges of free men. The part in which the author shows 
this is one of the most valuable in the book. He starts by 
accepting Professor Maitland’s view that the distinction 
between Court Leet and Court Baron is comparatively modern, 
and then describes the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 
courts. He shows that the suitors and jurors are not, as in 
the common law courts, so to speak, an accident, but the court 
itself. They in fact state the law in the same way as the 
king’s judge would do. 
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‘The influence of the “country” on the judgment goes further 
than in the common law courts, because there is no independent 
common law to go by, and the custom of the manor has generally 
to be made out by the manorial tenants themselves. And so a party 
“puts himself on his country,” not only in order to decide some 
issue of fact, but also in regard to points of customary law ; inquisi- 
tions are made and juries formed quite as much to establish the 
jurisprudence of the court as to decide who has the better claim 
under the said jurisprudence. Theoretically it is the full court 
which is appealed to, but in ordinary cases the decision rests with a 
jury of twelve or even of six. The authority of such a verdict goes 
back, however, to the supposed juridical sense or juridical knowledge 
of the court as a body. Now it cannot be contested that such an 
organisation of justice places all the weight of the decision with the 
body of the suitors as assessors. The presiding officer and the lord 
whom he represents have not much to do in the course of the 
deliberation. If we may take up the comparison which Mr. Maitland 
has drawn with German procedure! we shall say that the “ Urtheil- 
finder” have all the best of it in the trial as against the “ Richter.” 
This “ Richter” is seemingly left with the duties of a chairman, and 
the right to draw up and pronounce a decision which is materially 
dependent on the ruling of the court. . . . Through the influence of 
the procedure of royal courts, on the one hand, of the stringent 
classifications of the tenantry in regard to status, on the other, the 
presenters were gradually debased, and legal learning came to main- 
tain that the only judge of a customary court was its steward. But a 
presentment of the kind described in the manorial rolls vouches for 
avery independent position of the suitors, and indeed for their pre- 
valent authority in the constitution of the tribunal’ (p. 370). 


It has generally been supposed that the ceremony of 
surrender and admittance of the tenants to their holdings by 
the steward—that ceremony which is still preserved in so 
many manors at the admission of a fresh copyholder—proved 
the absolute ownership over the land by the lord. Thougha 
father was succeeded by his son, the change of ownership was 
only complete when the son had handed to the steward in 
the court a rod, which was then handed back to him. At 
first sight this seems no doubt to symbolise the fact that the 
land belongs to the lord of whom the steward is the re- 
presentative, and it is only when admitted by him that the 
title of the new owner is complete. Professor Vinogradoff 
combats this view by a novel suggestion, founded on a com- 
parison with Frankish legal procedure. Among the Germans 
if a man wished to give property to another he had to do so 
by a middleman and witnesses : to the middleman he gives a 
rod, which symbolises the property; the middleman then 


1 Introduction to Selden Soc. ii. p. Ixv. 
N2 
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hands it to the donee in the presence of the witnesses. It isa 
ceremony very similar to that so often described in connexion 
with the Roman mancipatio. Now, is it not possible that in 
the English manorial court the steward is really, as it were, 
the middleman? The rod is not the symbol of the authority 
of the lord to whom the land that is his is returned, and who 
again expropriates it ; it is the symbol of the land itself. The 
land is transferred from one owner to another, but that the 
title may be complete the transfer takes place in the old way 
before all the neighbours ; their record and evidence is the only 
legal evidence of possession ; to make the form of transfer 
complete a third party is required ; the significance of him 
was easily exaggerated by lawyers who were not acquainted 
with the universal prevalence of this form. The point is a 
most interesting one, and it is an admirable illustration of the 
right use of the comparative method in legal archeology. 
We find, then, if we examine carefully the records of the 
manorial courts themselves, that there is often reason to doubt 
the correctness of the view which prevails in the works of the 
medizval lawyers ; the lord is not absolute owner ; the villains 
are not absolute slaves; in some ways they are ultimately 
judges, legislators, recorders, and can even give a decision in 
the court which is called the lord’s court against the lord 
himself; he becomes only one member—the most important, 
indeed—of a free community; he is a director, manager, 
superintendent, master, but not arbitrary owner, of men or of 
land. There is another point which leads to the same con- 
clusion. As is well known, the English agricultural system 
assumed a community of labour ; the land was, as a whole, 
the property of the community ; each peasant has allotted to 
him a number of strips among the three ‘fields’ into which 
the whole was divided ; the complete holding of any one man 
was always reckoned as so many multiples or fractions of the 
unit called a virgate, z.c. the amount of land which required 
the work of a yoke of oxen. The pasturage was all common 
land, and each had the right at certain seasons to use it for 
so many cows, sheep, or swine. Now, if this system had 
originated when the peasants were in a state of serfdom, the 
area of the common agricultural unit would always have 
coincided with the area of the estate of the lord of the manor. 
As a matter of fact this is not the case. It often happened, 
indeed, that the manor comprised a single township or v¢/. 
But this had many exceptions: in some cases the township 
comprises more than one manor ; more frequently one manor 
is divided into two or more townships. Now, where this 
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happens we find that the unit of agriculture is not the manor ; 
it is the township. ‘It seems pretty clear that the open field 
arrangement followed the division into townships and not 
into manors.’ ‘ Altogether the corporate unit of townships is 
well perceivable behind the feudal covering of the manor.’ 
If this is true, however, it follows that in the economic arrange- 
ments the lord of the manor is not necessary; the village 
community could and did exist without him, and probably 
had existed before him. In other countries, too, this is 
certainly the case: in Italy the village community is not a 
manorial arrangement. If more proof were needed we have 
only to notice the fact that open field cultivation is in full 
work in countries where the manor has not been established, 
and in times in which it has not yet been formed. 

Whether we approach the problem from the legal or the 
economic side we arrive, therefore, at the same result. Ac- 
cording to the full medizval theory, the whole life of the 
village depended on the manorial arrangements : the village, 
the land, and the peasants were regarded only in their rela- 
tions to the lord of the manor, with whom alone the royal 
officials had direct dealings ; the courts were his courts ; the 
land was his land; but if we turn to the proceedings and 
records of the manorial courts and village life we find abundant 
evidence that this was not necessarily the case: in the courts 
the peasants, as suitors and jurors, were the essential features ; 
they, and not the steward, are the judges ; for the arrange- 
ments of agriculture the intervention of the landlord is not 
necessary, and even his demesne on which the peasants have 
to labour takes often the form of an aggregation of holdings 
of the same kind as those of the serfs, with the difference only 
that he supplies nothing himself to the common labour by 
which demesne and peasants’ land alike are cultivated. 

It is in this way that the analysis of English feudal society 
discloses many facts which enable us to compare the earlier 
stage of society in this island with primitive communities on 
the Continent. As we look back, however, to the period 
before the Conquest we at once become aware of a funda- 
mental distinction which separates the conditions of the 
Germans in England from those who remained in their native 
states. In England there is no trace of any tribal com- 
munities. Readers of Mr. Seebohm will remember how he is 
enabled to establish a contrast between the village community 
of the English and the tribal community of the Welsh and 
Irish. We know, however, that there was a time when the 
Saxons and other Germanic races existed in the tribal state, 
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and it is often possible in Germany to show how the com- 
munity of the gaz developed out of the older tribal institu- 
tions. In England we find no trace of this organization ; 
there are the larger units which formed the kingdoms, and 
there is the megth, or family ; there is not that complicated 
gradation of intermediary unions which is found among al} 
peoples who are in the tribal state. The unit of government, 
the bond of society, is here from the first one of locality, not 
of birth ; and the founders of the village were probably men 
who, without any previous connexion, had been associated 
by the fortunes of war and plunder. In other words, we may 
say that English history has a beginning; almost alone of 
nations we have a definite point from which to start. 

We cannot take leave of this book without giving expres- 
sion to a want which many have often felt—that of an 
authoritative work on the history of English law. Law is the 
framework of society ; the whole of what we call English 
freedom depends on peculiarities of English common law and 
procedure. Professor Vinogradoff has in this book shown 
again how essential is a knowledge of legal antiquities to the 
historian. If the law is of essential importance to the his- 
torian of any country, how much more so is it to the English- 
man. It may be said without exaggeration that European 
civilization knows only two great systems of historical law— 
the Roman and the English. What a noble task would it be 
for the legal historian to do for our system what so many 
have done for the Roman! We want a book in which the 
customs which were the common possession of all Germanic 
races are expounded, and in which we might trace their gradual 
alteration and development under the influence of Christianity ; 
in which we can learn the real nature of the changes intro- 
duced by the Conqueror and the great constructive work of 
the second Henry, and follow the development of the system 
which he left. We know the magnitude and difficulty of the 
task ; we hope that it will not be long before some English 
scholar will produce the work, and that English readers will 
not always have to go to Russians and Germans to study the 
history of the most characteristic and important element of 
English society. 
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ArT. XIL—CRUTTWELL’S ‘LITERARY HISTORY 
OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY’ 


A Literary History of Early Christianity: including the 
Fathers and the chief Heretical Writers of the Ante- 
Nicene Period. For the Use of Students and General 
Readers. By CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Rector of Kibworth, Leicester, and Rural Dean; for- 
merly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; Author of A 
History of Roman Literature, &c. 2 vols. (London, 


1893.) 


THE study of ante-Nicene Christian literature has always had 
in itself a great attraction for English Churchmen. Recog- 
nizing, as they do, the paramount authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and confirming the deductions which their Church 
makes from Holy Scripture by the writings and practices of 
the primitive Church, it must necessarily be of great import- 
ance that the authenticity of the early extra-Canonical writings 
should be duly established. Further than this, in these 
latter days, when so much of what has been accepted as 
Canonical Scripture of the New Testament has been called 
in question, any early evidence for the Books of the New 
Testament is eagerly sought for and its testimony narrowly 
scanned to see what can be made of it by orthodox and 
unorthodox. But when we come to examine this early 
Christian literature, conveniently entitled ante-Nicene, we 
find so much that is only fragmentary, so much that is only 
known to us at second hand, or in translations, that we 
naturally seek for someone to guide us along the difficult and 
thorny path which we must traverse in the study of sucha 
subject. 

As such a guide Mr. Cruttwell offers himself in his two 
volumes on the Literary History of Early Christianity. Ue 
is already very favourably known in the world of letters by 
his History of Roman Literature, which made its mark at its 
first publication in 1877, and has reached a fifth edition at 
the present time. It was very natural that the author of 
such a book should be stimulated by its success to attempt 
a second work on similar lines. Such is the present volume. 
Like most sequels, it scarcely comes up to the mark of its 
predecessor. This, we think, is due to the fact that some parts 
of the subject treated are uncongenial to the author, and 
therefore what he writes on them gives one the idea rather of 
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being written to order. The literary powers of the writers 
with whom he has to deal lag, as a rule, so far behind those 
of what we should only call second-rate classical authors that 
we can scarcely be surprised at finding that he fails very often 
to stir either in himself or in others any enthusiasm about the 
literary merits of those with whom he is dealing. 

But, whilst we say this, we would at the same time thank 
him heartily for these valuable volumes. There are mistakes 
in them—no author is infallible ; there are omissions—some 
that the author makes of set purpose, others, apparently, un- 
intentional ; but, when this has been said, there still remains 
a work of great value, and one which the general reader, who 
is interested in the early centuries of Christianity, cannot do 
better than study. He will find it permeated by a sense of 
responsibility and by a thorough-going loyalty to the Church 
of which the author shows himself so faithful a member. He 
will find throughout—what he will look for in vain in many 
similar volumes—a deep sense of the great Truth that under- 
lies all our belief in the Catholic Church and its teaching—the 
doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. That 
the writer is never tired of recurring to; ¢##at he sees to be 
the keystone upon which Church and Church dogma depend. 
In these days, when this doctrine is thrown into the crucible 
of human disputation, and but lightly regarded and held by 
many who would call themselves disciples of Christ, this is no 
little matter. 

If we further ask what position the author takes up with 
regard to the relation between the expression of dogma and 
the language of Greek philosophy, he answers us in words 
taken from an American author :! 


‘ The influence of Hellenic speculation in determining the true 
nature of the Person of Christ is not a thing smuggled surreptitiously 
into the domain of Christian thought—an alien element, to be care- 
fully eliminated, if we would understand the original revelation in 
its simplicity and purity. It enters into the Divine process of pre- 
paration for the Advent of Christ as a constituent factor ; it is 
essential to a right interpretation of the Christian Idea in its widest 
and highest application.’ (Preface, p. ix.) 


The author divides his subject into five books, to which 
he gives the following titles:—I. The Apostolic Fathers, 
including under this head the Didaché, Papias, and the 
Asiatic Elders. II. The Heretical Sects. Under this head 
he includes the Early Apocryphal Literature, and what he 
calls the early Unitarian teachers. III. The Apologists. In 


1 Professor Allen, Continuity of Christian Thought. 
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this section we meet with the beginnings of Church History 
as represented by Hegesippus, the later school of St. John, 
and the Greco-Roman School. IV. The Alexandrian School 
of Theology down to Methodius. V. Latin Christianity as 
far as Victorinus Petaviensis. These five books are prefaced 
by a short introduction and followed by a very brief con- 
clusion. 

As we turn over the pages of these volumes and see so 
much that is excellent, we naturally regret the omission of 
much that we should like to have seen included in its pages. 
There is an acknowledged absence of any reference to the 
inscriptions of the catacombs, as well as to the rise of creeds, 
liturgies, and formularies. The question of the Apostolical 
Canons and Constitutions might have been noticed at any rate, 
considering how many authorities have found ante-Nicene work 
in them mixed up with much of a later date. The author does 
not attempt to discuss the various versions of the Bible, though 
here again there was a great field open to him when we recog- 
nize how much the technical language of theology in Western 
Christendom is derived from the Latin versions of the Scrip- 
tures. But, beyond this, we search in vain for any mention of 
such an ancient document as the Acts of Perpetua, though 
mention is made of the Acts of Paul and Thecla, about which 
Professor Ramsay has of late had something to say. And for 
ourselves we regret the entire absence from such a work of 
any reference to the Books of the New Testament and their 
history. We are quite aware that it is the fashion of the 
times in which we live. Dr. Hatch, in his Bampton Lectures, 
put all Canonical Scripture on one side when treating of 
Church organization. No doubt to treat of such a subject 
adequately requires volumes specially devoted to it. But a 
literary history of early Christianity without any treatment 
of its earliest literary documents is surely a work without its 
true beginning. We feel quite certain that the author of the 
present volumes might have given us something well worth 
perusing on this part of his subject ; perhaps he may yet have 
opportunity to do so. Other desiderata which we hope the 
author will supply in a future edition (which this work cer- 
tainly deserves to reach) are (1) a bibliography containing a 
list of the best editions of each writer, (2) a chronological 
table for the whole period comprised in these volumes.! 

We propose to make a few remarks on certain points in 
each of the five books of the work in order. 


1 We almost feel tempted to add to our list some discussion of 
Seneca’s position with relation to Christianity. 





Cruttwell’s ‘Literary Hvstory 


I. In the section on the Apostolic Fathers there is 
scarcely any opportunity for original treatment where Light- 
foot has gone before. Every now and then, owing to some 
fresh discovery, some detail in that great scholar’s statements 
may have to be corrected. But beyond that but little can 
be expected. The chapter on St. Clement of Rome should 
have told us the cause which evoked his epistle, which was 
that dissensions had arisen in the Church of Corinth, as dis- 
sensions had arisen there even in St. Paul’s time, and this 
letter is an attempt to heal them, and rehabilitate the 
authority of the ministry there. It would seem as if the 
members of the Corinthian Church were naturally inclined 
to dissension and divisions from the very beginning.! 

With reference to the Dzdaché, attention is drawn to ‘the 
consideration that (in its present form) it was a local docu- 
ment, intended mainly for the Judzo-Christian churches of 
Palestine and Syria, and never attained to any wide circulation 
in the Church at large’ (p. 59, z.). When we consider how very 
quickly these same Jewish Christians came to be regarded 
as unorthodox and heretical, it is scarcely possible for this 
document to be looked upon as in any sense necessarily con- 
veying the doctrine or practices of orthodox Christianity 
even in their earliest stages, though Mr. Cruttwell seems to 
have no doubt about its orthodoxy. 

The author is distinctly conservative in all that he 
says on the subject of the episcopacy. But the case for it 
stands more strongly than he has expressed it. If Ignatius 
reveals to us the episcopate in Asia Minor as already settled 
on a firm basis, and writes about it so strongly, we can 
scarcely avoid coming to the conclusion that he would not 
have spoken as he did if its establishment had been a merely 
local matter. To him, at any rate, it was a tremendous 
reality, this monarchical government of the Church. ‘Ye 
are attached to your Bishop as closely as the Church is to 
Christ. ‘The Bishop presiding after the likeness of God, 
and the presbyters after the likeness of the council of the 
Apostles. ‘It is therefore necessary that you should do 
nothing without the Bishop.’ ‘ He that honoureth the Bishop 
is honoured of God’ (p. 86). It is scarcely possible to conceive 
of such language being used of a merely local organization. 

1 We take this opportunity to call attention to a very ancient Latin 
translation of this Epistle, which has just been edited by Germanus 
Morin in the Avxecdota Maredsolana, so that after all it turns out that a 
translation of this Epistle was made at an early date, though even Light- 


foot failed to discover any traces of one. Dr. Sanday has two articles on 
this version in the pages of the Guardian (March 21 and 28). 
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Even an apostolical succession we might almost say is im- 
plied in the language used in some of the undoubted Ignatian 
Epistles. The way in which we might imagine Ignatius putting 
it, as we read his Epistles and remember that no doubt many 
of the presbyters in the Churches to which he was writing 
owed their orders to an Apostle, would be this. Christ said 
to His Apostles, ‘As my Father hath sent me even so send I 
you.’ His Apostles in their turn would say in all reverence 
when delegating their authority to others, ‘As Christ hath 
sent us even so send we you.’ That they did delegate their 
authority we know by the mission of Titus ;' and St. Ignatius 
assumes that the episcopate is part of the original constitu- 
tion of the Church as settled by the Apostles, though he does 
not actually say so.” 

It is certainly true that no canon of New Testament 
Scripture was fixed in the sub-Apostolic age. How far we 
can say that at the beginning of this period ‘such evangelistic 
writings as were circulated were not widely known—a few 
Epistles of St. Paul and others, and certain Gospels which 
were by no means yet reduced to their final form’ (p. 82)—is 
more doubtful. Considering that each fresh discovery that is 
made with regard to early Christian times seems to throw 
further back an acknowledged acquaintance with the Gospels 
as they stand, and if the character of the epistolary part of 
the New Testament be taken into account, we should rather 
say that the Early Church possessed criteria by which it dis- 
tinguished between authentic and unauthentic documents ; 
and though no doubt some authentic documents, from their 
very nature, had but a limited circulation at first, yet none 
eventually but those which possessed full credentials as 
they were passed on from Church to Church became the 
priceless heritage of the whole of Christendom. There must 
have been some such mode of proof, else how is the some- 
what tardy acceptance of 2 St. Peter and St. Jude to be ex- 
plained? and how is it that such Epistles as 2 and 3 St. John 
have come down to us included in the Canon? The author 
himself practically says this later on in his work: 

‘In those early times the canon of the New Testament was by no 
means settled. No doubt the great majority of its writings were in 
circulation, and received with general reverence. But other writings 

Sts Be Be 

2 It has been asked, Why, if the episcopate was already established, 
did not Polycarp address the Bishop at Philippi as well as the pres- 
byters and deacons? More than one answer might be given to this 


question. There may have been no bishopric set up there at the time, 
or, if there were, the see may have been vacant. 
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of a different level of excellence were also current, and in some 
quarters received as Scripture. Moreover, apocryphal books were in 
circulation, purporting to proceed from Apostles and their followers, 
which, as containing heretical teaching, it was imperatively necessary 
for the Church to reject. This led to a thorough investigation of 
the question what writings were to be considered as genuine, and 
what were to be disregarded or repudiated. The investigation 
was not conducted by the whole Church in common, nor was any 
authoritative stamp put upon any set of writings by any synodical 
act. But the general consciousness of Christendom agreed by a sort of 
tacit understanding to accept only those which had come down to it 
properly accredited. . . . The remarkable unanimity with which the 
different Churches, uncompelled by any central authority, accepted 
the greater part of the New Testament is a most significant proof of 
the adequacy of its attestation. The laborious process by which 
this grand result was established is almost lost ; nevertheless, we can 
form some idea of its thoroughness when we observe that in the 
time of Irenzeus (180 A.p.) the New Testament, with one or two 
small exceptions, was not only accepted in its entirety, but had 
secured a position of authority as undisputed as it now enjoys’ 


(p. 192). 


Our author points out the supreme importance which 
Ignatius attached to the Doctrine of the Incarnation in words 
which show, we think, how strongly he agrees with him : 


‘The cardinal conception on which all else turns is the reality of 
the Life, Death, and Passion of Christ as the Incarnate Son of God. 
It is opposed to the Docetic view so prevalent in early times, so un- 
intelligible to ourselves, that the humanity and, above all, the suffer 
ings of Christ were merely apparent. ‘To Ignatius the Passion of 
Christ is the quintessence of Christian doctrine. Properly under- 
stood, it includes the Divine Personality and His power to save 
mankind. Publicly confessed, it is the best safeguard against the 
innovations of heretical speculation’ (p. 85). 


With regard to the different opinions held about Papias 
by Irenzeus and Eusebius, it seems clear that, when Eusebius 
calls him a man of very mean intellect (o@odpa puxpos ror 
voovv), he is thinking most of all of his Chiliastic views, and 
not at all of his capability to hand on traditions received 
from those before him ; while those very same views were 
held with great favour by Irenzus. 

We demur rather to the ignorance of Holy Scripture 
which is asserted of the author of Zhe Shepherd of Hermas. 
Dr. Westcott,! indeed, says that it ‘contains no definite 
quotation from either Old or New Testament,’ but at the 
same time points out many ‘passing coincidences of lan- 


1 On the Canon of the New Testament, p. 175 (2nd edit.). 
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guage’ with the New Testament Scriptures ; and Funk, in his 
edition of the Apostolic Fathers, gives us a long list of 
passages from both Old and New Testament, with regard to 
many of which he says: ‘Aut locus S. Scripture disertis 
verbis allegatur, aut locus patrum apostolicorum ad locum 
biblicum tam prope accedit, ut mihi zque atque ille literis 
mutatis exprimendus esse visus sit.’ 

II. In the second Book —on the Heretical Sects—the author 
has taken a great deal of pains to make clear the sources of 
the various heresies and at the same time to state as exactly 
as may be the tenets of the sects. Ebionites, Judaic Gnostics, 
Anti-Judaic Gnostics, and Monarchianists are all passed in 
review. The statement of their various views is tiresome 
and perplexing to the general reader, and many such will be 
tempted to skip over a good many of the pages in this work 
devoted to Gnosticism, but it would have been imperfect 
without them. Included in this section is an interesting 
chapter on early apocryphal literature. The writer has kept 
abreast with modern discovery here, as we have a full account 
of the pseudo-Petrine Gospel and Apocalypse, of which such 
important fragments have so lately been recovered in Egypt. 
It was perhaps worth mentioning that Serapion, Bishop of 
Antioch, at first sanctioned the reading of the Peter Gospel, 
and only afterwards withdrew his sanction when he found 
that it was read among the Docetic faction at Rhosus in his 
diocese. 

The author seems to be somewhat doubtful about Leucius 
Charinus, whose existence he is inclined to assert at first, 
though he afterwards speaks much more hesitatingly. The evi- 
dence, when carefully weighed, seems to tell against the 
existence of such a person as Leucius, and the second name, 
Charinus, is only known from the time of Photius. 

Out of evil, under Divine Providence, there often springs 
good, and Gnosticism, unorthodox and un-Christian as it 
sometimes was, produced some beneficial results, 

‘Its great service at once to the Church and to humanity consisted 
in this, that it compelled the Christian consciousness to define its. 
position accurately, both to itself and in the eyes of the thinking 
world. So long as Christianity and Paganism were two rival systems, 
each promulgating its own views without any point of contact, it 
might well seem at first sight that Paganism had a fair chance of 
survival ; but, so soon as a party arose claiming to represent the 
genuine spiritual doctrine of Christ, and yet willing to explain and 
justify those very mythological ideas that the Church so emphatically 
repudiated, it was evident that a crisis had come. If a philosopher 
could embrace Christianity without sacrificing his philosophy, the 
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Church obviously did not understand her mission. Hence the 
struggle with Gnosticism, as afterwards with Arianism, was really a 
vital one ; and the effect of Gnostic teaching upon morals, upon 
discipline, and upon worship, was a legitimate subject for the Chris- 
tian controversialist, in which he was not slow to perceive his great 
advantage. 

Another involuntary service of Gnosticism to the cause of true 
religion was the obligation it brought upon the Church of distinctly 
asserting the paramount importance of faith. . . . The Church was 
forcibly recalled to the exposition of the nature of faith given by 
S. Paul ; and the great principle was re-established that faith is the 
organ whereby revealed truth is received, consisting primarily, not in 
a state of the intelligence, but in a disposition of the heart, whereby 
the will is subordinated to the revealed will of God, in such wise 
that the intelligence is illumined by the Divine Spirit in and through 
the obedience of faith. The vain figment of an exoteric and esoteric 
doctrine, founded on misinterpretation of Christ’s parables and of 
certain passages of S. Paul, was clearly met and once for all refuted. 
And the universal applicability of the Gospel of Christ to all orders 
of intelligence, wherein consists its true catholicity and its promise 
of regenerating mankind, was triumphantly indicated’ (p. 190). 

If we were to ask what the heretical opinions of Cerinthus 
really were, it would be difficult indeed to give anything like 
a precise answer. The accounts given of them rest upon no 
reliable evidence. It is probable that he assisted in promul- 
gating those tenets which were common to the Judaising and 
the Gnostic sects. All else really lies in obscurity. Epi- 
phanius, whose account is generally followed, derives his in- 
formation from Hippolytus and Irenzus, the latter of whom, 
at any rate, does not always seem to have reproduced the 
opinions of this heresiarch with anything like accuracy. 

III. The Apologists.—This section of the work is full of 
interest. In these days, when so much of Apologetic litera- 
ture is put forth and eagerly read, it is a matter of great 
importance to see how the Apologists in the first centuries 
tried to leaven the unbelieving world in which they worked. 
The writer sums up for us the forces with which the Apolo- 
gists had to reckon—the Jews and Judaising Christians, the 
philosopher in all his pride of human wisdom, the fanatical 
devotees of the various forms of pagan religion (including under 
this head the mysteries from which Christianity borrowed some 
of its terminology), and the State with its apotheosis of its 
past emperors—all these had one by one to be met and 
combated if Christianity was to make its way in the world as 
we know it afterwards did. 

Mr. Cruttwell mentions the opponents of the Marcionists, 
and amongst them he notes one Modestus, ‘ whose see is not 
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mentioned.’ It does not appear that he ever was a Bishop at 
all! He is also called an Asiatic (p. 368), but for this there 
seems to be no certain evidence. In treating of Theophilus 
of Antioch, who addressed an Apology to a heathen friend to 
convince him of the truth of Christianity, the author points 
out what an influence the Old Testament had upon those 
heathens who came across it. He says: 


‘Theophilus relates of himself that it was through meeting with 
the Jewish Scriptures that he was converted. Tatian bears the same 
witness in his own case, and that of Justin is substantially similar. 
Many other Fathers appeal to the Old Testament in such a manner 
as to suggest that, if it was not actually the instrument of their con- 
version, it was well fitted to have been so. . . . Mr. Dale, in one of 
his admirable books, tells us of a Japanese philosopher, an earnest 
seeker after truth, who, on reading S. John’s Gospel for the first 
time, suddenly felt the thrill of a new conviction awakening within 
him, and, bowing to the divine impulse, became conscious of the 
spiritual birth, and of a mental repose and joy never before ex- 
perienced. What this man felt Theophilus and Tatian had felt 
centuries before ; and if professing Christian half-believers would 
only approach their Scriptures in the same frame of mind as they 
did, we cannot doubt that the same result would follow now. The 
attitude of pure receptivity of truth, we hope, is not rarer than it 
was; but it is forestalled, and, as it were, discounted by the 
pressure of external authority ; and that readiness to catch the first 
tones of a heavenly voice, of which then no one was ashamed, seems 
to have succumbed to the despairing persuasion that such a voice is 
nowhere to be heard’ (p. 315). 


In treating of the Apologists the ideal Apologist of them 
all seems to be Justin Martyr, with whom the second volume 
begins. ‘He accomplished a work for Christianity not only 
greater than any of his contemporaries, but one that has 
endured in all its essential vitality to our day, and will 
endure so long as men appreciate simplicity, earnestness, and 
honesty of heart’ (p. 321). On early doctrine and liturgical 
practice he is an invaluable witness. He claims to represent 
the received doctrine of the Church of his day ; though, of 
course, he cannot commend it to the heathen world on the 
ground of its having Church authority, but as being that which 
is most convincing to the reason and judgment of any who 
willexamineit. Tatian, whose Dzatessaron has been dealt with 
in the pages of this review, is described as of Assyrian blood 
(p. 338). He certainly was born in Assyria, for he tells us so 
himself; but that he was of Assyrian origin is not so certain. 
It was not till after much travel ‘over many lands’ that he at 


1 Cf, Euseb., Historia Ecclesiastica, iv. 25. 
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length found his way toa belief in the Word of God. His great 
work, the Dzatessaron, was the first attempt at a harmony of 
the Gospels, which he treated in an independent manner with 
a chronology quite his own. Though for some centuries used 
in many churches which were undoubtedly orthodox, the 
heretical opinions which affected Tatian in his later years 
caused it to be looked upon with suspicion. What these 
heretical opinions really were no one can clearly tell ; for 
nearly all that comes to us about them is based in a greater 
or less degree upon the approach to them which can be 
found in his orthodox writings. Mr. Cruttwell tells us what 
they are supposed to have been, but we can well imagine 
that, in the times in which Tatian lived, the compilation of 
a work such as the Déatessaron would naturally be looked 
upon with suspicion, even though we find that it certainly met 
with acceptance in various parts of the Christian world. It 
might be looked upon as an attempt to supersede the four 
authentic Gospels, especially as we find occasional insertions 
in it of apocryphal matter.! 

In what Mr. Cruttwell says about the retention of the 
Greek language we think that he has lost sight of, or at any 
rate does not mention, the fact that Greek was the /ngua 
Jranca of the civilized world. If, therefore, the literature of 
early Christianity was to be universally read, it would cer- 
tainly meet with the widest circle of readers in Gree’: ; and 
we take it as a distinct evidence of Providential guidance 
that Greek was ¢he language of the first two centuries of the 
Church, just as we see in the Greek of the Septuagint a Pro- 
vidential preparation for the language of the New Testament. 

We pause here for a moment to mention a few facts 
and opinions concerning Justinus the heretic, though Mr. 
Cruttwell only mentions his name. Of his personal history 
there is little known, but he seems to have lived quite early 
in the second century. We know one work of his, the Book 
of Baruch, through Hippolytus’ summary of it. He refers 
everything to three primeval principles—the Good Being, 
Elohim, and a female principle called Eden or Israel. He 
evidently had an intimate acquaintance with the books of the 
Old Testament, though he need not necessarily have been a 
Jew. Some have thought that they can find in his work 
only a very early form of Gnosticism ; others, with Dr. Salmon, 
have seen in it one of its latest and wildest developments. 
Hippolytus says that ‘he had met with many heretics, but 


1 E.g., in the account of the Baptism of Christ he speaks of ‘lumen 
super aquam exortum’ as well as ‘vox de czlo delapsa.’ 
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never a worse one than: Justinus.’' In asummary of Hip- 
polytus’ treatise against Heretics, we find this Justin men- 
tioned, and also a heretic named Colarbasus. It might be 
mentioned that although Colarbasus was long believed to 
have been the name of a Gnostic of the school of Valen- 
tinus, yet that it is almost as certain as anything of the kind 
can be that the name is a corruption of the Hebrew words 
Qol-arba (voice of four), referring to the Tetrad of the 
system of Marcus, with whose name that of Colarbasus is 
coupled. The many difficulties that occur about the persons 
and writings of Hippolytus, Callistus, and Caius the Presbyter 
cannot be said to have been yet finally cleared up, and we 
do not think Mr. Cruttwell is quite up to date in all that he 
says in this connexion. 

IV. The Alexandrian School of Theology.—When we 
come to speak of this school, the names of Clement and of 
Origen naturally occur to us; but there is so much else of 
interest in the relation of Alexandria to future theology, that 
our author wisely devotes a short chapter to a general intro- 
duction to his subject.2, We see how Egyptians, Orientals, 
and Greeks all met there and made their influence felt on the 
Christianity of the place. There thought was free, and the 
ablest minds of the time could meet to discuss without preju- 
dice the difficulties of science, of philosophy, and of faith. The 
highest culture of the world was to be met with, and found a 
fitting home in the noble institutions of this great city. The 
Church had to consider how she could play her part best 
amid such surroundings so as to commend her beliefs and 
system to the learned and the wise. This led her to esta- 
blish her Catechetical School, to which all might come ‘ with- 
out money and without price.’ 


‘It had hitherto been a reproach to Christianity that it had not 
succeeded in combating the difficulties of the higher minds. The 
reproach was certainly not deserved. Yet there was some colour for 
it... . The difficulty was a real one. The problem was pressing, 
and well worthy of solution. And a succession of men arose, who, 
whatever their shortcomings in simplicity of faith, whatever their 
aberrations from rigid orthodoxy, boldly faced its requirements, and 
shrank from no mental labour, no risk of misinterpretation, in probing 
to the very root the fundamental conditions necessary to solve it. 
The names of Pantznus, Clement, and Origen, and especially the 


' Quoted from Smith’s Dict. of Christian Biography, vol. iii. p. 589. 

* Most probably Kingsley’s Hyfatia has done more than any other 
modern work to make us acquainted with Alexandria and its life, though 
of course his work refers to a later date then he time included in Mr. 
Cruttwell’s valumes. 
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two latter, stand out as among the very noblest of those teachers who 
have striven above everything else to understand, to state, and to 
assist the efforts of man towards enlightenment’ (p. 437). 


As we read the account of Clemens Alexandrinus and his 
writings, we are struck by the way in which he summons 
Scripture to his aid. Many sects of to-day, as of yesterday, 
base their beliefs on passages of Scripture taken apart from 
their context and without reference to other passages which 
are of equal authority. Clement would not have men, in 
opposing heresy, seize upon a text here and a text there, but 
endeavour to acquaint themselves with the general tendency 
of Scripture in order to arrive at its true sense. 

The two writers who seem to have the greatest attraction 
for Mr. Cruttwell are Origen and Tertullian. To the former 
of these he devotes two long chapters in his second volume, 
and shows what a great position he occupied as the leader of 
the Catechetical School at Alexandria, pointing out, before 
treating of his life, the difficulties of the time in which he 
lived. The expression of doctrine had not yet been crystal- 
lised in universally accepted formule, the non-acceptance of 
which would place anyone in opposition to the faith of the 
Church. His own individuality at such a time impressed 
itself on his views, and, enthusiastic for the truth as he was, 
we must not wonder if his idiosyncrasies led him sometimes 
a little astray. 

As a boy he had the benefit of the best secular education 
that could be obtained, while his religious education was 
undertaken by his father. Able as he was, he felt that his 
intellectual gifts were a talent to be made the best use of, 
and he determined to exercise them in an attempt to reconcile 
religion and science. He was scarcely eighteen years of age 
when he succeeded to the chair previously occupied by Clement, 
and, in times of danger as well as in times of security, Origen 
lectured and taught and wrote for many a long year. 


‘In Alexandria his fame was extraordinary. The most illustrious 
professors could not rival his influence. Not only Christian cate- 
chumens but learned heathens thronged his school, which was open 
day and night, to all comers ’ (p. 467). 


A short visit to Rome disenchanted him with regard to 
the state of the Church in the metropolis of the world. 
After his return to Alexandria persecution broke out, and 
Origen took refuge in Palestine. While there his public 
teaching during the services of the Church brought upon him 
the displeasure of his old diocesan at Alexandria, who re- 
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called him to his former post, from which he had been absent 
for nearly three years. It was from this time that his literary 
work, superabundant as it was, began. A few years later 
he again incurred the displeasure of Demetrius, his diocesan, 
by being ordained to the priesthood at Czsarea, and some 
little time afterwards he was ordered to depart from Alex- 
andria, and took refuge for the rest of his life in Palestine, 
dying at Tyre in the sixty-ninth year of his age. Such was 
the life of the man to whom Mr. Cruttwell devotes a second 
chapter in order to discuss as fully as possible ‘ his theological 
system, influence, and literary genius.’ We hold it to be the 
most important part of Origen’s work, that he was, as 
Mr. Cruttwell points out, the first to start a really scientific 
and critical study of the Bible. Future ages dealt unkindly 
with his chief work, the Hexapla, of which only fragments 
remain, and these make us regret the more the disappearance 
of the rest of it. 

The founder of the Alexandrian school of philosophy, 
with which Origen was brought in contact, was Ammonius 
Saccas, zot Sacas,' who is said to have received that name 
on account of his having been a sack-bearer or porter 
(caxxogdpos) in his youth. Mr. Cruttwell might also have 
told us that there is considerable doubt whether, though born 
of Christian parents, he remained a Christian. It may be 
that we have notices of two persons of the same name inex- 
tricably confused. 

If we want a guide to the point of view from which to 
regard the theology of Origen we may find it in the following 
words : 


‘Origen’s theology reflects the twofold inheritance of his spirit. 
An Egyptian born, he moved instinctively in that dark mysterious 
borderland between thought and emotion, over which hangs like a 
cloud the ever-present consciousness of sin, broken here and there by 
dazzling gleams of far-distant glory. On the other hand, the training 
of Greek philosophy had predisposed him to seek for clear ideas 
and a more hopeful vision of the universe as seen in God. It is the 
convergence of these two influences that makes him so pre-emi- 
nently interesting. His ardent personality colours all his thought. 
Even where his reasoning is most abstract, the force of suppressed 
emotion lends a subtle heat to his arguments, and while no Christian 
Father is less directly rhetorical, there is not one in whom the springs 
of enthusiasm mingle more intensely with the broad current of 
reasoned thought. This subjective element is at once his strength 
and his weakness. It has caused him to wander from the safe path 
of permitted speculation, and so has hurt his influence ; but it has 

1 So Mr. Cruttwell calls him p. 468, and in tle index p. 662. 
02 
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endeared him to those who love above all things to hold converse 
with a real man, and whether they accept or reject his arguments, to 
feel that they are the result of genuine search, like hard-won steps 
hewn on the mountain-side of truth’ (p. 481). 


This general opening of the subject leads the way to 
a summary of this great master’s views under the head of 
(1) Exegesis : (a) Textual Criticism, (6) System of Interpre- 
tation ; (2) Dogmatic Theology ; (3) Apologetics ; (4) Moral 
and Ecclesiastical Views. We see what Bible Origen had 
before him, and find him justly called the Father of Biblical 
Criticism, and a certain amount of favour is shown towards 
the principle of allegorical interpretation, but very little to 
Origen’s manner of carrying it out. 


‘ Viewed as a key to the writer’s original meaning, allegory must 
be pronounced a total failure ; viewed as a witness to the infinite 
suggestiveness of the Inspired Word, it still maintains its place, and 
that a high one, in Christian theology ; but whenever and however 
adopted, it is necessary to judge it in connection with its historical 
conditions, and not to credit it with the attribute of scientific exactness, 
as if it was a true system of proof’ (p. 485). 


Under the second heading we find clear statements of 
Origen’s views concerning (a) the Deity, (4) the Creation— 
the Soul, (c) Redemption, while the third division is taken up 
with a summary of Origen’s answer to Celsus. From the 
fourth we learn how little importance Origen attaches to the 
external authority of the Church, or to what is generally called 
Ecclesiasticism. His opinion on these points comes very 
near to that of many in the present day. ‘For Origen there 
is no exclusive priesthood, no altar but the believer’s heart, 
no genuine mission except that which is ratified by Christ’ 
(p. 504). Finally, in order that we may clearly understand 
Origen’s eschatological views, Mr. Cruttwell reproduces from 
Dr. Hatch’s Hzbbert Lectures a cento of passages which sum 
them up in Origen’s own language. 

It must certainly be allowed that Origen wrote too 
much and too fast. Whether his works were 2,000 or 
6,000, it would have been well for him if many of them had 
never seen the light. Mr. Cruttwell seems to feel quite 
sure that Demetrius and his synod really degraded Origen 
from the priesthood. What really happened was that De- 
metrius made an attempt at a synod to do this and failed, 
whereupon at a subsequent meeting of some Egyptian bishops 
he excommunicated Origen. We should hesitate to say 
that he died in separation from the general communicn, inas- 
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much as many bishops outside of Egypt disregarded the 
sentence of excommunication altogether. 

We are glad to see among the later Origenists mention of 
the name of Lucian, one of the early editors of the LXX, 
whose edition was looked upon with so much favour in Asia 
Minor and the East. But side by side with him should have 
been mentioned a second editor of the LX X, Hesychius—often 
identified with a martyr Bishop of that name—who is men- 
tioned by Eusebius. He lived at the end of the third century, 
and his edition of the LXX and the Gospels was the one 
recognized in Alexandria and Egypt. It would be a great 
gain to our critical knowledge of the text of the LXX if we 
could recover the texts of these two editions in their entirety. 

V. We pass on to the final section, which treats of Latin 
Christianity. The author is, we think, rather wide of the 
mark in some of his statements in the introductory chapter. 
He has had necessarily to dwell at considerable length in 
previous parts of his work on the relation of his Greek writers 
to the philosophy of Greece, so that he seems almost to have 
lost sight of their acceptance of the Church’s organization and 
constitution and conditions of membership. Otherwise he 
would scarcely say :-— 

‘ Taking a broad view of the Greek Fathers down to Athanasius, 
and discarding everything but the central principle of their thought, 
we shall hardly err in pronouncing them to have held the Church to 
be the company of all those souls in whom the Divine Word was 
realised to be the eulogising power and personality of their life, and 
to stand to the rest of mankind in the same relation as the soul of 
man stands to his body’ (p. 540). 


Of course, in the West, order and law were brought very 
prominently to the front ; but in the East they existed as 
well, not as the first points to be brought into prominence, 
but as underlying the structure built up upon a belief in the 
Divine Word. 

There are two great Latin writers who stand far above the 
rest in the Ante-Nicene period for the influence which they 
had on later Western Christianity—Tertullian and Cyprian. 
Each had a personality of a very distinct character ; but while 
Cyprian remained faithful even unto death, only a few years 
elapsed from Tertullian’s conversion before he became a Mon- 
tanist. But notwithstanding this, it is to Tertullian that Mr. 
Cruttwell gives the larger space in his book. This is no 
doubt partly due to the fact that S. Cyprian’s writings were 
few indeed in comparison with Tertullian’s, but, in addition 
to this, his writings, with all their difficulties of style and 
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speculation, have attracted our author to a thorough perusal 
of them. Tertullian’s writings are discussed under the follow- 
ing heads :—(a) Apologetic and Controversial ; (4) Doctrinal 
and Philosophical ; (c) Practical ; without reference to any 
discussion as to their orthodoxy. This is wise, we think, as 
it is not always very easy to distinguish between the orthodox 
and Montanist writings. Translations of several passages 
from his works are given—the peroration of the Apology as 
a specimen of his eloquence ; the addréss to the Soul in ‘ The 
Witness of the Soul to God,’ the opening sentence of his 
treatise on Baptism, the peroration of the de Spectaculis,a 
passage from the de Corona Militis on the authority of tradi- 
tion, and other shorter passages. A fair estimate of Mr. 
Cruttwell’s own style and of his opinions about Tertullian can 
be formed from the following passages : 


‘In his zeal for purity, for example, for sincerity of profession, 
Tertullian stands on the highest level of ecclesiastical greatness ; in 
his persistent disregard of the wise moderation of men far more 
competent to deal with such matters than himself, men who sought, 
and as we believe found, the guidance of the Holy Spirit in their 
difficult decision, he betrays the self-sufficient pride of the Puritan, 
and harsh anti-social bias of the revolutionary schismatic’ (p. 589). 

‘In Tertullian we have given to us by God’s Holy Spirit a man 
of genuine truth and courage, inflamed with the prophetic fire, 
scorning falsehood, cowardice, and hypocrisy : eloquent among the 
eloquent, learned in books, though without the faculty of reducing 
his learning to a few illuminating principles ; convinced that he is 
taught of God, yet lacking in that holy warmth of affection which 
teaches us that the Spirit speaks in many tones, some of which we 
cannot hope to understand : at first an ardent disciple, next a stern 
reformer, and then, unable to endure the non-acceptance of his 
views, transferring his allegiance to a misguided sectary, whom in the 
flesh he knew not, and whom, had he known, it is impossible to 
believe he would ever have honoured by his adherence ; but, once 
converted, throwing himself heart and soul into his new alliance, 
and, by his powerful advocacy, endowing it with a fresh and far 
more enduring lease of life; and last of all becoming, in his old age, 
impracticable and probably dissatisfied with a reality that belied his 
anticipation, isolating himself still further by forming a sect within a 
sect, until he who had pleaded so nobly for the unity of the Church 
and the rule of Faith gave his name to an insignificant rabble of 
Tertullianists, who dragged out a tolerated existence in Carthage and 
the vicinity, until in the days and under the influence of Augustine 
they once more returned into the pale of the Catholic Church. He 
died in extreme old age . . . a living witness to the fact that amid 
all the temptation of popular clamour and his own fierce and 
repeated challenges, the heathen authorities were not so unjust as he 
represented them, but were sometimes willing to allow an implacable 
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adversary to exist among them unmolested, and to undermine by his 
writings the edifice on which their religion and their polity were 
alike built’ (p. 592). 


After a chapter on S. Cyprian, which does not interest us 
as much as many chapters in this work, we pass on to the 
Roman apologists Minucius Felix, Arnobius, and Lactantius. 
The Octavius of the first of these writers is pronounced to 
be one of the two charming works of the whole period 
reviewed by Mr. Cruttwell, the other being the Efzstle to 
Diognetus. A long and elaborate summary of the arguments 
of the work is given with a short account of its literary history, 
showing how it was not till 1560 that it was assigned to its 
true author, having previously been treated as the eighth book 
of Arnobius’s treatise Adversus Gentes. 

As we turn over the pages of these valuable volumes, 
printed on the whole so carefully and so well,’ we cannot 
help constantly thinking how much profit many a thoughtful 
Christian, Churchman or non-Churchman, might gain from 
their perusal. The difficulties of the Church of to-day do 
not after all differ much from those of the early ages of Chris- 
tianity. Some of the same heresies and false doctrines reappear 
in different forms, and under different names, but those who 
then deserted the Church, its faith, and its order found, as 
men do now, that there is no knowing where at last they 
will be carried by uncontrolled wills, and mental powers which 
refuse obedience to any authority external to themselves. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Biblical Essays. By the late J. B. Licurroort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham. Published by the Trustees of the 
Lightfoot Fund. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1893.) 


TuIs volume destroys the hope which many had entertained that 
there might be among Bishop Lightfoot’s papers materials for a com- 
plete edition of one or more of St. Paul’s Epistles similar to those 
published in his lifetime. It contains essays printed from the notes 
of lectures delivered at Cambridge of such a kind as would form 
parts of prolegomena to commentaries and reprints of the articles on 
the ‘Internal Evidence for the Authenticity and Genuineness of 
St. John’s Gospel,’ contributed to the Zxfositor of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March 1890, on ‘The Mission of Titus to the Corin- 
thians,’ in the Journal of Sacred and Classical Philology of 1855, and 
on ‘The Structure and Destination of the Epistle to the Romans,’ 


1 The accentuation of the Greek words quoted is in many places far 
from correct. 
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in ie dieaaiia of P hilology of 1869 and 1871. Dr. Hort’s criticism 
on the first of the two “articles on the Epistle to the Romans is 
reprinted with them. ‘The trustees intend to publish selections from 
comments on the text of some of the Pauline Epistles, but it is 
made plain by the statement in the preface to Biblical Essays that 
with the present essays and these selections we must be content. 

Most students will be glad to possess in book form the dis- 
cussion between Bishop Lightfoot and Dr. Hert on the Epistle to 
the Romans. Alike in the materials which it supplies for the con- 
sideration of the difficult problem of the relation of the end of the 
Epistle to the earlier chapters, and in the example it affords of a 
friendly controversy, it has a very high value. And whether Bishop 
Lightfoot’s own theory of a longer Epistle addressed to Rome, and 
a form which was shortened from this by St. Paul himself as an 
encyclical letter, is or is not held to be sufficiently supported, there 
can be no doubt as to the masterly skill with which he uses his 
learning or as to the completeness of his refutation of M. Renan’s 
unfortunate suggestion that four different letters containing the same 
body, but with distinct endings, addressed to Rome, Ephesus, 
Thessalonica, ang an unknown Church, were united into our present 
Epistle by a later editor. In Dr. Hort’s article there may be seen 
the careful scholarship, the minute and accurate learning, the critical 
instinct which were characteristic of its author. a may point 
out in it the collection of passages on pp. 327-8 and note! on 
pp. 338-9 as instances of a type of work which scholars must highly 
eloiek ; and we notice in Bishop Lightfoot’s articles short sen- 
tences suggestive of fruitful lines of thought which go beyond the 
subject immediately treated, as when it is ‘said that ‘ Every complex 
historical fact involves some improbabilities, prior to evidence’ 
(p. 306), or that ‘@ Priori improbabilities could be detected by the 
keen eye of criticism in the most certain events of history’ (p. 365), 
or that ‘the African Fathers were more or less Augustinian before 
Augustine’s time’ (p. 361). 

Of the three essays on St. John’s Gospel the first is the reprint 
we have mentioned of the three articles from the Zxposifor, and was 
originally delivered in 1871 as one of a series of lectures on subjects 
connected with Christian evidences in St. George’s Hall, the second 
and third are printed from notes of Cambridge lectures. The first 
was published by Bishop Lightfoot in 1890 because of a rumour 
that he was dissatisfied with it, the truth being, as he himself stated 
in a prefatory note, that he was dissatisfied, not with the conclusions, 
but only with what he considered to be ‘imperfect treatment,’ 
which did ‘injustice’ to the subject (p. 3); as to the second and 
third the editor expresses his opinion that ‘they would probably 
never have been published by Dr. Lightfoot himself’ (Preface, p. vii). 
‘The three articles contain very full and valuable statements of the 
considerations derived from the Gospel itself which are usually held 
to afford the strongest proofs of its genuineness and authenticity, 
and a very elaborate treatment of the external evidence. If they 
do not add greatly to what is now generally known on the subject, 
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they will be valued for their admirable clearness, their rigid impar- 
tiality, their full and methodical collection of facts. And if separate 
pieces of evidence, both external and internal, might be regarded 
as unduly used, if considered by themselves, it will be seen that 
there is no ground of complaint on this head when the cumulative 
character of the argument is borne in mind. The external evidence 
has always seemed to us to be of very great weight, both because of 
the widespread acceptance of the Gospel, as being authoritative and 
by St. John, in the time of Irenzeus, and because of the marks of its 
influence in earlier writers, and we are among those who dissent from 
the statement which Bishop Lightfoot criticizes on page 49 that, 
so far as ‘ external evidence’ is concerned, ‘ the controversy’ about 
‘the Johannean authorship’ ‘may be regarded as drawn.’! How 
strongly the external testimony in support of the authority of the 
Gospel has been reinforced since Bishop Lightfoot’s articles were 
written by the discovery of the Déa¢essaromof ‘Tatian we need not 
point out.? 

We may pass by the many arguments about the Fourth Gospel 
which the industry of great scholars has made the common property 
of students of Biblical criticism to notice several points of special 
interest in the Bishop’s Essays. It is the fashion in some quarters 
to depreciate the value of the testimony of Irenzeus by calling atten- 
tion to what, to a modern judgment, are strange eccentricities of 
thought.? Bishop Lightfoot would be quick to see any real ground 
for doubting a writer’s credibility, but he takes pains to emphasize 
the worth of the evidence derived from Irenzeus by saying : 


‘Of his honesty and good faith I think no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained. Eager partizanship may occasionally have blinded his 
judgment as to the value of the evidence before him. Close and search- 
ing criticism was not the characteristic either of his age or of his class. 
A tradition may here and there have been confused or exaggerated in 
the course of transmission ; a metaphor translated into a fact ; a cate- 
gorical statement substituted for an individual opinion ; an early date 
replaced by a later, or conversely. Let all reasonable allowance be made 
for those possibilities. The fact still remains, that he firmly believed 
himself, and received as the tradition of St. John’s personal disciples, 
that the Fourth Gospel was written by none other than the beloved 
Apostle himself’ (p. 79). 


Such a statement exhibits the balanced temper of mind by which 
the Bishop was strongly marked. Valuable too is the note on ‘ the 
evidence of the Asiatic school’ that 


‘We cannot fail to be struck by the solidarity of the body through 
which it is transmitted. Polycarp and Papias, Melito and Claudius 


' Sanday, Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel, 

J 

* This is briefly mentioned in the note prefixed in 1889 to the first 
article ; see p. 4. 

3 Even so great a scholar as Dr. Martineau tries to make light of the 
testimony of Irenzus on this ground: see his Seat of Authority in 
Religion, pp. 182, 192. 
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Apollinaris, Polycrates and Irenzeus, the martyrs of Asia and the martyrs 
of Gaul, are not isolated individuals, nor is church-membership their 
only bond of union ; but within the Church itself they belong to a more 
or less compact community, of which the members are in constant 
mutual intercourse, and consult and advise each other on very diverse 
matters of interest’ (pp. 79-80). 


The treatment of the characters of St. Peter, St. Philip, St, 
Andrew, and Pilate (pp. 183-90), of the incident of the woman of 
Samaria (pp. 33-4, 190-1), and of the trial of our Lord (pp. 191-3), 
while primarily evidential, are full of instruction from other points of 
view. The notice of the ‘irony’ of St. John in the passage in xi, 
49-50 of his Gospel (pp. 28-9) suggests a topic which, in spite of 
what has already been written upon it by several authors, might well 
receive a fuller treatment. ‘The instinct of the true critic is markedly 
shown in connexion with the ‘comments’ of the Evangelist on the 
words of Christ : 


‘The writer of the Fourth Gospel often distinguishes the facts which 
he records from his commentary upon those facts, made when an interval 
of time had thrown fresh light upon their spiritual import. Is it Christ’s 
prophetic language, “ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
itup”? Weare told that ‘when He was risen from the dead, His dis- 
ciples remembered that He had said this unto them ; and they believed 
the Scripture, and the word which Jesus had said” (ii. 22). Is it the 
mysterious utterance, “ He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water”? The Evangelist’s 
comment, made subsequent to the Pentecostal gift, explains it of “ the 
Spirit which they that believe on Him should receive ; for the Holy Ghost 
was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified” (vii. 39). Is 
it Christ’s announcement of results to issue from His coming exaltation, 
“J, if I be lifted up, shall draw all men unto me”? It is explained as 
“signifying what death He should die” (xii. 33). The prophecy of Caiaphas 
(xi. 51), the triumphal entry into Jerusalem (xii. 16), Christ’s appeal on 
behalf of His disciples in the moment of the betrayal (xviii. 9)—all form 
texts for the conveyance of spiritual truths viewed from the stand- 
point of the Evangelist’s maturer experience. Some have maintained 
that the commentary is wrong. I do not assert this nor do I allow it. 
But one thing at least is clear. If the fact or the saying had been in- 
vented for the sake of the comment, the fact or saying would in most 
instances have taken a different form and the correspondence would have 
been made more obvious. But the fact does not lead up to the comment, 
for the simple reason that the fact was there, in absolute possession ; and, 
as, in the light of a fuller and clearer knowledge, the Evangelist draws 
out its hidden meaning, he will not venture to subserve the purpose of 
the application by diverging one hair’s-breadth from the exact letter of 
the record’ (pp. 192-3). 


The essays on various points connected with the life and Epistles 
of St. Paul, though less full than much of Bishop Lightfoot’s work, 
are of interest. ‘The description of the aims and character of Alex- 
ander the Great (pp. 239-40), the clear and well-told outline of the 
history of Thessalonica (pp. 253-5), the unfolding of the significance of 
the various elements which helped to prepare St. Paul for his ministry 
as an Apostle (pp. 202—11), illustrate his power of utilizing wide know- 
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ledge and attractively presenting its results. The treatment of the 
chronological and historical questions which arise with reference to 
the date of the Pastoral Epistles (pp. 400-18), the movements of St. 
Paul after his release from his first imprisonment (pp. 421-37), and 
the general sequence of his life (pp. 221-3) show his strong grasp on 
facts, while there are passages in which the details thus gained are 
made to be of evidential use (pp. 428-37) or a help in interpretation 
(pp. 224, 227-33). And we may call attention to some thoughtful 
words on the later literature and philosophy of Greece which occur 
in the essay on ‘St. Paul’s preparation for the ministry,’ to which we 
have referred : 


‘ We are disposed, indeed, to think lightly of the literary efforts of the 
Greeks at this latedate ; but though Greek literature had now lost the 
freshness and beauty of the spring and early summer of its existence, it 
had in the decline of its autumn still a glory of its own. We must not 
forget that the later schools of Greek philosophy exhibited a much 
greater earnestness of moral purpose, whether for good or for evil, and 
achieved in consequence a much wider influence than the earlier. And if 
later Greek literature was rather critical and reproductive than original 
and imaginative, as the earlier had been, this only rendered it a fitter 
handmaid for the diffusion of the Gospel. It was required that the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles should be able to understand the bearings 
ofthe moral and religious life of Greece as expressed in her literature, 
and this lesson he could learn more impartially and more fully at Tarsus 
in the days of her decline than at Athens in the freshness of her glory. 
Greece in her old age was now summing up, as it were, the experiences 
of her past life’ (p. 207). 


In the same essay and in that on ‘the chronology of St. Paul’s 
life and Epistles’ there are two passages which deal, the latter at 
some length, with the doctrine of Inspiration. We quote them as 
affording valuable testimony to Bishop Lightfoot’s belief in the dis- 
tinctive character of inspired teaching side by side with his strong 
assertion of the existence of the human element in Holy Scripture. 


‘Whoever will study carefully the picture of the gradual degradation 
of the heathen world in the opening chapters to the Romans, or, still 
better, the address to the philosophical Athenians from the Areopagus, 
will see how thoroughly St. Paul entered into the moral and religious 
position of the heathen world, and with what deep insight he traced its 
relations, whether of contact or contrast, with the great message of which 
he was the bearer. These are only samples. If we recognise in such 
passages the voice of Inspiration, in union with that instinctive quickness 
of moral apprehension which a tender love always inspires, we have still 
to look to external influences to supply the material on which Inspiration 
might work ’ (pp. 206-7). 

‘In every inspired writing there are two elements, the human and the 
Divine, or, as it is sometimes expressed, the letter and the spirit ; and 
the different views held of the doctrine of Inspiration depend upon the 
prominence given to one or the other of these elements, and the judg- 
ment formed of their mutual relations. Hence it will be seen that no 
conceivable shade of opinion is excluded, and every attempt at classify- 
ing these views must be more or less fallacious. But it will be sufficiently 
exact for our present purpose roughly to assume a threefold division in 
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the attitude taken by writers on this question—in the first of these the 
Divine element being too exclusively considered, in the second this undue 
prominence being assigned to the human agency, and in the third, and 
only adequate view of Inspiration, each of these elements being recog. 
nised in its proper sphere, and the two harmoniously combined. The 
first of these views is irrational, the second is rationalistic, the third alone 
is in accordance alike with the highest reason and the fullest faith. 

‘The irrational view . . . refuses to recognise any peculiarities in the 
individual writer who is under the control of the Spirit ; it is insensible to 
any varieties in style, any difference in the method of treatment in different 
books of Holy Scripture ... Such a view must fall at once before the 
assaults of criticism . . . It is derogatory to the majesty of God, . . . it 
has no support from analogy in His workings elsewhere, and no authority 
from Holy Scripture itself. 

‘This theory of Inspiration provokes a reaction. The rationalistic 
view is the natural consequence of its exaggerated form. In this the 
human element is put so prominently forward that the Divine is obscured, 
The Divine agency is perhaps not actually denied, but it is so virtually, 
By indefinitely extending the action of Inspiration it is in fact rendered 
meaningless. It is allowed that Moses and David, that St. Paul and St. 
John, were inspired, but then the same privilege is claimed for Homer 
and Aeschylus, for Pythagoras and Plato. . . . Practically there is sucha 
vast difference between the illumination of the Apostle and prophet, and 
the illumination of the philosopher and poet, that to call both by the 
same term “ Inspiration,” instead of tending to clear our conceptions, does 
in fact leave a very erroneous impression on our minds. Inspiration is 
thus emptied of its significance. 

‘The true view is a mean between these extremes, or rather it is a 
combination of the two. It recognises the element of truth which each 
contains, adopting and uniting the elements. And it recognises them, 
too, in all their fulness. It does not assign less power to the Divine 
agency, nor does it ignore any of the characteristics of the human instru- 
ment . . . The Holy Spirit has chosen His instruments, as Christ chose 
His Apostles, for their natural gifts,! whether intellectual or spiritual, and 
has inspired them for our instruction and guidance. But He has not 
destroyed their individuality. Each with his special message to deliver, 
they become fit instruments under Divine guidance to develop a particu- 
lar aspect of the truth, and we may suppose, without presumption, that 
they had each their part assigned them, according to their natural capa- 
bilities and acquirements, in penning the volume of Holy Scripture, as 
we know they had in rearing the fabric of the Church. 

‘To sum up and to apply what has been said. Inspiration is not a 
mechanical power, or a magical agency. It does not use men merely as 
its instruments. It isa moral and spiritual power. It does not trans- 
mute its agents ; it moulds them. Hence... it is not uniform... 
First, there is a growth from age to age. From the Law we advance to 
the Prophets ; from the Prophets to the Gospels. Thus, Inspiration is 
developed. Secondly, there is diversity of Inspiration in different persons 
in the same age. One sacred writer, St. Paul, views the Gospel as the 
abrogation of the Law; another, St. James, as its fulfilment. They are 
not contradictory, but complementary the one to the other, for the Gospel 
is at once the abrogation and the fulfilment of the Law. One Evangelist, 


* It may perhaps be questioned whether this sentence allows suffi- 
ciently for the grace of God sometimes triumphing over natural disquali- 
fications as well as using natural gifts. 
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St. John, dwells chiefly on the Eternal Sonship of the Saviour ; another, 
St. Luke, on His human tenderness and His sympathy with our infirmi- 
ties. They are both true, for He is very God and very Man ... Thirdly, 
there is a diversity in the same writer in different stages of his career, 
When we apply this principle to St. Paul, we discover on examination 
that he exhibits a historical development in his teaching. By the word 
« development” is meant, not that St. Paul added to his doctrines, but that 
he altered the lights in which he placed them, making one point more 
prominent at one time than at another. The whole doctrine is there 
from the first implicitly involved in the fundamental conception of the 
person of Christ, but the particular aspects are brought into special pro- 
minence, as they are called out at different times by the exigencies of 
external circumstances’ (pp. 224-7). 


It remains to say that the editor has performed a difficult task 
with great skill and that the small details of the book are remarkably 
free from mistakes,' and to express our thanks to the trustees of the 
Lightfoot Fund. ‘They have acted wisely in publishing this volume, 
and we anticipate that students of the New Testament will find it 
necessary to add it to their books. 


Witnesses to the Unseen, and other Essays. By Witrrip Warp, 
author of William George Ward and the Oxford Movement and 
William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1893.) 


Ir is a question whether we should generally counsel the collection of 
essays from ephemeral literature into the more ambitious form of a 
book ; especially when their author has acquired so high a place as 
Mr. Ward’s previous works have given him without having yet set 
him in that select band whose dust is gold. But there is one plea 
for resuscitation which cannot be resisted : when the writer asserts 
such a unity in his contributions that to bind them together is but 
to gather limbs into a body. Mr. Ward claims this character for 
his collection, as an attempt to answer the question, What is and ought 
to be the influence of the Zeitgeist or public opinion of our time in 
determining our convictions? We must honestly confess that this is 
but a far-fetched principle of unity, and that the information about 
the Zeitgeist which we derive from the perusal of Mr. Ward’s essays, 
clever though they be, is neither large nor definite. It needs no 
ghost to tell us that ‘ an individual will do well not to throw himself un- 
reservedly and without question into the currents of thought specially 
characteristic of his time, but to keep his head.’ We should imagine 
that this is a piece of general advice which nobody of any school 
would dispute. And as to particular prescriptions for the keeping of 


1 There are a few places where we think references should have been 
added, and a very few slight mistakes. The special difficulty in the pub- 
lication of the essays which are derived from lecture-notes arose, as is 
pointed out in the preface (pp. vii, viii), from the brevity of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s notes. ; tk 

"Since the above was in print we have seen a slip of errata (which is 
now issued with the book) which contains corrections of mistakes which 
we have noticed. 
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one’s head at the present time we cannot find that Mr. Ward performs 
anything more distinct than simply to maintain his own opinions 
amidst the strifes of the day : just like the rest of us. The defence 
of Cardinal Newman against Mr. Abbott on the question of eccle- 
siastical miracles has but little to do with the Zeitgeist. 

What, after all, is this Zeitgeist? Partly, it is composed of the 
true intellectual conquests of the race irresistibly marching like a 
disciplined regiment along its road, and accompanied by its music 
and its banners: that is to say, the joy and hope which cheer and en- 
courage the intellect in its toils and dangers. If this were the whole 
composition of the Zeitgeist we might truly say, Ye cannot overthrow 
it, lest haply ye be found even to fight against God. But the splendid 
procession is surrounded by a mixed multitude far exceeding the 
soldiers in number and consisting of the emotions, passions, and 
conceits of an undisciplined host which can shout very loudly, but 
neither fall in nor fight. The unthinking passenger may well be 
carried along by this running crowd ; and if he commits himself to 
the current it is extremely probable that he will be brought down 
some turn which the regulars will never take or along the straight 
road while the regulars have wheeled. 

Moreover, particular circumstances may gather enthusiastic knots 
of people, filled with a spirit of opposition to the genuine tendency 
of the time : and a man may be easily carried away by such a back- 
water in the current.of the crowds. When Paris was besieged by the 
Germans, an individual in the city might be infected by the passions 
of the imprisoned people, or might be shot to death by them if he 
resisted, just as surely as if he were among the more powerful army 
without. Mr. Ward does not seem to suspect that the corrective of 
the Zeitgeist which he recommends may be itself a Geist. The Church 
of Rome for many an age worked with the Zeitgeist of its time, and 
prospered by giving it a voice. Now things have gone the other way ; 
but there are enough of people left in the world to whom the spirit of 
the world at large is either unknown or an object of repulsion, to 
furnish forth a mass of counter enthusiasm which may be as real a 
danger even to strong heads as the spirit of the world can be. The 
problem how to keep your head under the stress of the Zeitgeist is but 
one phase of the larger question, how to keep it amidst any influence 
to which, by circumstance or by choice, it is exposed. And we are 
by no means sure that Mr. Ward’s advice always helps us to do that. 

The title-essay of the volume is Witnesses to the Unseen. It 
dwells upon the service which is done to a sceptical age by the minds 
which testify that they are still in contact with the supernatural world. 
And the three names chosen to exemplify this benefit in the present 
time are Kant, Newman, and Tennyson. Kant’s account of the 
Practical Reason thoroughly deserves, indeed, to be called a Witness 
to the Unseen. It is the testimony of one who with unrivalled 
thoroughness has searched the character and source of human 
thought ; and it testifies that the word ‘ought,’ which plays such a 
commanding part in human life, has not its meaning from earthly 
experiences but from beyond them. And Tennyson repeats the 
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supernatural lesson as the demand of human feeling and with the 
beauty of utterance which was wanting to the stern thought of Kant. 
But the principle leads us further than either the philosopher or the 
poet has directly taught. The call of the words ‘I ought ’ to practical 
work in this limited world is a revelation of the Unseen ; it shows that 
God can speak to human ears ; and when sucha herald from on high 
has appeared, we can believe that the Master follows. 

But, on the other hand, we must not be too lavish of our belief 
if we expect people to recognize its hold upon the unseen. Super- 
natural faith has a bastard cousin called credulity, which is not truly 
supernatural, but finds its reasons and its creeds in a dependence 
which is but earthly. And we must confess that the testimony of 
Cardinal Newman has in it too much of this earthlier element. 
When we find him saying that ‘St. Philip has lately done us a grasia ;’* 
when we findin his ‘ Meditations’ the various clever apologies for be- 
lieving in the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin without 
ever a positive reason why we should do so ;? when we read Mr. 
Hutton’s description in the Zxfositor of the thoroughness with which 
he used the novel devotions of his adopted Church, or when we find 
him defending the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, each record seems 
to us an abatement of his claim to be a pure witness to the Unseen. 
He is not witnessing to the Unseen, but pushing the Seen beyond 
its true sphere. However ingenious and interesting as matter of 
human feeling and thinking his writing upon such points may be, we 
cannot help attributing to them a certain wilfulness of earthly sub- 
mission, a reasoned subjection of himself to earthly authority which 
we do not recognise as the genuine obedience of faith. 

The human developments of the original revelation, were they 
ever so legitimate, are not part of the Witness to the Unseen. The 
reasoning, even when most unanswerable, falls under the conditions of 
human thinking. Witness has no part in it. Even the divine gifts 
of Church order, though they imply a revelation of the Unseen at 
the beginning of the Church, cannot claim to be direct testimony 
to it. And the same is to be said of all Church doctrines which 
do not claim to be revelations. God forbid that we should deny 
that in Cardinal Newman’s life there was large testimony to the 
Unseen ; but it was not found in the subtleties by which he defended 
his submission to Rome. These might be highly interesting and 
persuasive, but they belonged to the world of the Visible. 

The second essay is a clever comment on the famous war 
between Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Harrison ; when both parties 
agreed that a religion was necessary, only one protested that a reli- 
gion found in the positive facts of life was not a religion at all, and 
the other stigmatized as equally impossible the religion of the Un- 
knowable. And Mr. Ward puts well the conclusion which many a 
reader of that controversy must have drawn—that Revelation which 
brings the Unknowable into the region of positive fact is the true 
solution of the deadlock. 

1 Ward and the Catholic Revival, p. 10. 
2 Meditations and Devotions, p. 115. 
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The third essay is entitled ‘New Wine in Old Bottles,’ and con- ” 
tains a contrast between the method in which new and unproved be ins 
theories are dealt with in the Anglican and Roman systems. An of th 
undergraduate is supposed to come to his Anglican tutor full of cenit 
Baur’s theory of the dates of the Gospels or Darwin’s account of will < 
the moral sense. The tutor instructs him that, though not in keeping but fi 
with traditional Anglicanism, both may be accepted. The result for - 
the young man is, or may be, Agnosticism. And presently the tutor aes 
finds both theories discredited, and laments that a little patience eunche 
would have saved his pupil. Or if, on the other hand, the youthful father 
inquirer has to deal with a less pliable divine, and is told, ‘You soca 
cannot accept Baur or Darwin,’ he may refuse to retain belief in a aeieee 
religion so antiquated, irreligious habits may be formed, and by the a 
time the scientific teachers have modified their decisions he is in. nae 
curably a godless man of the world. ; heads 
A Catholic teacher might, indeed, Mr. Ward allows, commit a neon 
similar mistake through want of tact. But for him there is a third den 
alternative, which Mr. Ward manifestly prefers. The pupil may upon 
simply be told that the Church has not contemplated what is new, living 
and has not pronounced upon it; and he may be reminded that 4 ehick 
science also has not pronounced fully or finally. The lesson appro- CJ 
priate to the situation is prudence and patience. Thus Mr. W ard powe 
considers that it is a high advantage that there should be a ‘ clear dis- oes 
tinction between the individual teachers and the final living authority i ag 
of the Church.’ call 
Such a claim brings out very clearly the deceptive character of i ons 
the infallible guidance which the Church of Rome promises. We ; fund t 
remember that Mr. Hutton (in that unhappy work upon Anglican Chur 
Orders to which Cardinal Newman gave his unqualified approval) ét on 
laid down that in practice the infallibility of the Church means to whick 
the individual the infallibility of his parish priest. And though even devia 
this itself might be an insufficient provision of infallibility on all T 
occasions, yet it at least puts the individual in some sort of personal te in 
contact with a final authority. But according to Mr. Ward it would gener 
seem that the advantages offered by the Roman Church are quite of co th 
an opposite description, and that in novel cases her characteristic belief 
treatment is to inform the doubtful that they may for the present the p 
think as seems to them good ; only they are to be prudent and lee a 
patient. These are personal virtues not, we hope, confined to pugn 
Roman Catholics ; we do not in the least understand why Mr. Ward ahes ¢ 
should suppose extreme sentiments one way or other to be more and | 
natural to Anglicans than counsels of prudence and patience. Far years 
otherwise ; these are the very admonitions which the Via Media is Tate 
likely to suggest, and for which it is constantly derided by Roman 5 schol 
Catholics as having no sufficient guidance to offer doubting souls. and p 
To us the ‘ clear distinction between individual teachers and the T 
final living authority of the Church’ seems a fatal one. The priest sles 
or the layman to whose lot it falls to advise a doubting brother We p 
ought to consider himself bound before God to speak as uttering to shale 
the very best of his ability the voice of the Church, and as helping, vO 
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so far as his power goes, in that adaptation of the Church’s teaching 
to every new exigency which makes her a living authority. He may 
be insufficiently informed, or he may be wrong, but he is a member 
of the body, and should contribute to its intellectual movement ac- 
cording to his measure. The correction of his error, if he do err, 
will come, not from some authority clearly distinguished from his, 
but from the final decision of the body of which he forms a part. 

And who, let us inquire, form that final living authority, upon the 
Roman theory, which is clearly to be distinguished from individual 
teachers? We have learnt from Mr. Ward, in the second part of his 
father’s biography, that faith in the infallibility of the Pope does not 
mean a belief in the Pope’s power to overrule the conclusions of 
scientific theology, but a belief that he will always take due account 
of them. And who are the theologians with whom the Pope is to 
take counsel but individual teachers who themselves, if they know 
their duty, have carefully considered the subject with the aid of all 
accessible divines who have a claim to be listened to? Mr. Ward’s 
clear distinction diminishes the sense of responsibility which rests 
upon the individual teacher, and at the same time puts the final 
living authority out of touch with the general thought of the Church, 
which ought to be the guide of its decisions. 

‘But,’ says Mr. Ward, ‘this is not all.’ Besides the ‘ provisional 
power of reconsideration which individual Catholics are allowed to 
exercise where the Church has not decided authoritatively, we may 
also see in the Church a power of assimilation and of ultimate con- 
solidation of her teaching in its relations to assured scientific advance 
or well-examined and tenable hypotheses’ (p. 83). When we try to 
find the plain English of this somewhat vague description of the 
Church’s power, we cannot call it anything else but an opportunity 
of reconsideration which the Church allows itself in those cases in 
which, having decided authoritatively, she yet turns out to have 
decided wrong. 

The first of Mr. Ward’s instances is the condemnation of Galileo, 
It is allowed to be a case in which ‘an individual in advance of his 
generation was liable in days of old to suffer from a rule of action suited 
to the many’ (p. 86). ‘The primary duty of protecting religious 
belief in the mass of Christian souls may have called for a check on 
the propagation of an imperfectly ascertained discovery, for which 
the minds of the faithful were unprepared, and which seemed to im- 
pugn the authority of Holy Scripture.’ And the second example is 
that of the Peripatetic Philosophy, which was condemned in France 
and Rome in the person of Abelard, and the prohibition, seventy 
years after, of the metaphysical works of Aristotle by a council at 
Paris and by Pope Innocent III. Yet in the hands of the great 
scholastic doctors it became the very method of the Church’s thought, 
and passed into her inmost mind. 

The temper which is here assigned to the Church is the nervous 
alarm of the grandmother rather than the mother’s provident care. 
We put aside the question whether the decisions alluded to formally 
claimed infallibility : they at all events passed for commands of the 
VOL, XXXVIII.—NO. LXXV. re 
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Church perfectly sufficient for the guidance of conscience. Friends 
and enemies for long ages supposed that thus and thus the Church had 
spoken and thus only she would ever speak. The decrees admitted no 
prospect of change ; they did not set themselves to remind the faithful 
how much would remain even if the novel teachings were admitted, 
nor how much there was even in the novel hypotheses themselves 
which testified to religious truth. These are the considerations which 
churches of smaller pretensions put forward, and to which the Church 
of Rome herself comes round in the course of ages. But at the 
moment of the decrees she knew as little about the matter as anybody, 
and condemned the opposite belief in all sincerity of heart. It would 
be a sore imputation on her truthfulness could it be supposed that 
she stigmatized Abelard and Galileo in downright emphatic terms as 
teachers of falsehood while she knew all the time that she was but 
securing a necessary delay before their systems should appear before 
the world with her own sanction as safe and certain truth. Car- 
dinal Newman was quite right in claiming for Rome the office of 
governing rather than teaching. But why, then, do Mr. Mivart 
and Mr. Ward claim for her the distinctive character of a teaching 
church ? 

The best explanation of her attitude in such cases is that she 
represents that natural conservatism on which the preservation of 
great interests and institutions so largely depends. It is a proper 
safeguard of old and tried beliefs that such a repugnance to change 
should exist ; and it is a kind of spiritual Nihilism to expect or desire 
that cherished and useful beliefs should vanish at a word. But the 
necessity originates in human imperfection, and the means which 
God has provided to answer it are human and imperfect, though 
sufficient. To endow them with an aspect of divine infallibility is to 
provide perplexity and deception for souls far greater than the shock 
of new ideas could have caused. 

Is it not monstrous, when considered as an incident in God’s pro- 
vision for the maintenance of truth, that a man of science, conscious 
of his singleness of mind and of the correctness of his methods and 
proofs, should be forced to contradict his inmost and most sacred 
convictions or become a rebel against the Church? And equally 
miserable that during the period of slowly-spreading light, while irre- 
sistible Science is convincing men of her correctness in their own 
despite, the Church should stand committed to keeping them ignorant 
lest they should discover how ignorant she herself had been. And that 
at the last, instead of that glad recognition of new truth which she 
might have displayed, she should but sullenly acquiesce in the 
universal acceptance of that which she has resisted as long as she 
could. 

We are of opinion that the Church of Rome has no great reason 
to boast of the practical success of her method of dealing with novel 
ideas, and that, whatever be the defects of the Anglican Church, she 
has been more successful in retaining the instructed secular mind 
and reconciling its convictions with her ancient faith. It is in Con- 
tinental countries that we see on the largest and saddest scale the 
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impossibility of pouring new wine into old bottles or putting new 
cloth on an old garment. 

The last and most extensive of Mr. Ward’s essays is entitled 
The Wish to Believe, and he affords us the advantage of knowing 
that Cardinal Newman considered it ‘a very successful one’ 
(p. xxix #.). That was a very natural and well-deserved eulogy from 
the Cardinal’s point of view ; but the author will not be surprised if 
we, from ours, make some deductions in our praise. 

The essay is cast into a dramatic form: the characters are a 
sceptical Oxford man and a body of converts to Romanism, ex- 
emplary in life and devotion, and displaying, no doubt with perfect 
fidelity to fact, that beautiful order and self-submission which Rome 
can provide. Amidst this scene the question is argued whether 
the wish to believe can be justified, and there is, as seems to us, 
this great unfairness in the method—that while the argument is put 
in general terms, or applied only to the foundation truths of the 
Gospel, the surroundings are so managed as to give it an inevitable 
turn in favour of the wish to believe in Romanism. We recoil from 
this with the sense that there is a desire to entrap us. Give what 
value and admiration we please to the arrangements of a Roman 
community, and the self-denial of Roman converts, they do not 
belong to the essentials of religious belief. In the question of the 
wish to believe they are only what appearance and manner are in 
the question of forming a friendship ; the friendship, if it is to be 
worthy and wise, must rest on grounds so much deeper that it is 
better not to regard these externals at all. 

On the general question a great deal of what Mr. Ward writes 
is exceedingly true. Much of the reason for faith can only be appre- 
ciated by a sympathetic mind and spirit—that is to say, one that 
wishes to believe. The argument from our Lord’s character, as he 
urges with great force, can never be rightly appreciated by a critic 
from without. But, after all, this seems the necessary condition of 
a change of belief. The converts to Christianity in the New Testa- 
ment were moved to faith partly by perceiving the defects of what 
they had been taught, and partly by following out the hints and 
longings which their religion, whether heathen or Jewish, supplied, 
and doubtless they gained but a glimpse beforehand of that assurance 
which experience of the Christian faith afterwards furnished to them. 
But this was enough, without any arguments on the abstract question 
whether the wish to believe was right. And we cannot but think 
that the honest inquirer will view with considerable suspicion the 
preacher who cannot supply him with sufficient reasons for belief 
unless he will at the-same time consent to throw in a wish to find 
them true. 

Of one thing we are convinced, that, if there is to be wishing, 
the Englishman who desires beforehand to find Romanism true is 
but a poor creature. He ought to wish to believe with the mass of 
his countrymen, and to retain the means of doing good which 
national sympathy affords him, instead of sinking into that com- 
parative spiritual feebleness and isolation to which the adherents of 
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a foreign Church must in the present state of England be condemned. 
And ifa proselyte of Rome admits that he was influenced by a wish 
to find her in the right, or by any other power than the compulsion 
of truth, we shall not think it to his credit. 


1. Zhe Visions of the Apocalypse and their Lessons. Being the Don- 
nellan Lectures for 1891~—2, preached before the University of 
Dublin. By THomas Lucas Scott, B.D., Rector of St. George’s 
and Canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. (London : Skeffington and 
Son, 1893.) 

2. Christ in the World; or, Christianity in its Relation to the Life of 
the World, and the Course of Human Progress. Being the Don- 
nellan Lectures for 1892-3. By Witiiam M. Fotey, B.D., 
Rector of Askeaton Diocese, Limerick. (Dublin : Hodges, 
Figgis and Co., 1894.) 

WHATEVER judgment the reader may form of Canon Scott’s expo- 

sition, they will find his work very attractive. It is plain that the 

subject has occupied him deeply, and what he tells us of the history 
of his thought on it gives a personal interest to the work without any 
tinge of egotism. He disclaims originality for his general view of the 
book ; on the contrary, his conception of it agrees, not only with that 
of many modern critics, but with many ancient ones, and has been 
only displaced in these later ages by the longing to find in the Bible 

a Divine forecast of events in the future falling in with the common 

but incorrect notion that prophecy means of necessity prediction. 

On the latter point the author is undoubtedly right ; but though 

prophecy both in the Old and in the New Testament means telling 

out the will of God, whether past or future, yet it is conceded that 

a predictive element often exists in it, And we do not think he 

notices how much the supposition of prediction in the Apocalypse 

may have originated in such verses of the book itself as the opening 
words, ‘The Revelation of Jesus Christ which God gave unto Him 
to show unto His servants things which must shortly come to pass,’ 
or ‘the things which shall be hereafter’ (i. 19), or ‘Come up 

hither and I will show thee things which must be hereafter’ (iv. t). 

But though it is natural that when the expectation of prediction 

has taken hold of the mind, such expressions should be supposed 

to imply it, Canon Scott may fairly urge that they also fit very well 
his conception of the book ; which is, that its visions are symbolical 
expressions of the great abiding facts of the Church’s history ; the 
fightings of the prince of this world and the progress and final 
victory of the glorious gospel. In the application of this principle 
symbols take a larger share than history ; numbers assume a spiritual 
instead of a literal meaning ; and all the puzzles of historical appli- 
cation, however interesting as fanciful exercises, cease to be serious 
expositions. We must confess that, thus read, the book becomes 

a much more appropriate conclusion to the volume of the New 

Testament. It was hardly fitting that, after perusing the Gospels 

with their intense personal interest, the Acts, with their narrative of 

struggle and contest, and the Epistles, with their doctrine and 
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morality, a man should finish up with a series of pictures of history 
half veiled and half revealed, requiring minute information on the 
annals of Europe, ancient or modern, and offering after all a purely 
imaginative employment to the mind. Canon Scott can truly plead 
that he helps us to conclude the reading of our Bibles with faith and 
conscience more actively at work than fancy. 

Mr. Foley has chosen an important subject. To claim for Christ 
a share not merely in the pious thoughts of a few but in the progress 
‘of the world at large is a worthy aim for a social historian. And 
Mr. Foley doubtless shows a considerable sense of the true conditions 
of the inquiry. He does not, as some, claim everything good in 
civilization as due to Christianity. Still, we desiderate a more dis- 
tinct historical sifting of the Gesta Christi, or true effects of Christ’s 
work, from the confused annals of what we call Christendom. This 
would have given more impressiveness to the statement, just though 
we believe it to be, of the loss which society must endure by sur- 
rendering its faith. 


Village Sermons. Preached at Whatley. By the late R. W. CHurcn, 
M.A., D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul’s, Rector of Whatley, 
Fellow of Oriel College. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1892.) 
The Same. Second Series. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1894.) 

THERE are many respects in which these sermons differ markedly 

from the writings which Dean Church published during his life. The 

style of the first sermon in the first series is almost startling in the 
contrast which in some ways it presents to that of the books we have 
long known. The extreme simplicity of language, both in words and 
construction, the evidently deliberate repetition of thought, so that 
the same ideas are expressed again and again, strike a reader at once. 

And if these features are not so strongly marked in the whole of the 

two volumes as they are in this particular sermon, they are to be 

observed throughout, and are occasionally accompanied by what we 
take to be the intentional choice of an awkward word for the sake of 
conveying the preacher’s meaning to the audience he has in view.! 

These outward differences do not hide the resemblances of thought. 

The subjects are those which Dean Church had made his own, and 

upon which he was never tired of insisting. ‘The solemnity of life, 

the need of earnest purpose, the awfulness of sin, the certainty of 
judgment, the reality and importance of the future world are promi- 
nent topics. There is the same high level of moral thought, the 
same intense severity of tone, the same knowledge of the human 
heart. That the most important thing in life is to serve God and 
do one’s duty, that opportunities must be seized as God gives them, 
that the Sermon on the Mount, though with changed details under 
changed circumstances, is of real and permanent obligation for all 

Christians, that religion is the one safeguard of goodness, are thoughts 

1 Cf. St. Aug. De Doct. Christ. iv. 10 (§ 24), ‘ Cujus evidentiz diligens 
appetitus aliquando negligit verba cultiora, nec curat quid bene sonet, sed 
quid bene indicet atque intimet quod ostendere intendit.’ 
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we naturally associate with the late Dean of St. Paul’s. The less 
familiar features of the volumes show his capacity for making Chris- 
tian truth and morality real to quite simple people in orderly sequences 
of teaching ; and the pathos of the personal appeal which is made 
from time to time, and which is specially marked in the ‘ Farewell 
Sermon,’ is appropriate to the circumstances under which the ser- 
mons were preached. 

There are many incidental expressions of opinion which will be 
noticed with interest by those who value Dean Church’s judgment. 
For instance, he appears to incline to the view that sins which have 
been forgiven will not be disclosed at the day of judgment (first 
series, pp. 14-15) ; he says that the prophets did not realise that the 
Son of God would become Man (did. p. 18) ; he points out the dark 
shadow which the greatness of the mercy of the Incarnation throws 
over the condition of the lost (7did. p. 22); he leaves it an open ques- 
tion whether the Incarnation was the only possible method of saving 
and redeeming man (second series, p. 35).' 

We may quote as an instance of the practical character of the 
sermons the following passage from that on ‘The Barren Fig Tree : ’— 


‘ Now that we are reminded again in these solemn days of the height 
and depth of our Saviour’s wonderful love to us, who is there who has any 
faith or any love to God in his soul but must ask himself, with shame 
and self-abasement, What am I the better for Christ having "died for me? 

‘Yes, my brethren, what are you the better? I do not ask what 
difference it makes in your outward profession of zeal and obedience. I 
do not ask whether it makes a difference in your words, in your outward 
show of worship, and in the honour which you pay to God’s name. But 
what are you the better in your heart and spirit? Christ died to make 
you think little of this world and much of the next ; has His death made 
you do so? Christ died to crucify your sins and lusts, to mortify and kill 
all vices in you; has His death done so? Christ died to make you look 
for your reward in heaven, to make you care little for the praise or the 
blame of men, when they praise what Christ hates and blame what He 
loves ; to make you live all day long as if the eye, the watchful and loving 
eye, of your heavenly Father was on you. Has Christ’s death so wrought 
in you? Christ died that He might show you that we must not look to 
have our own way here: that we must seek, not to do our own will, but 
the will of our heavenly Father ; to teach us in all our troubles and trials 
to look up by faith from this world to the glory which shall be revealed. 
Has His death done this for you? Christ died to make you see that 
whom God loves best He chastens ; has it taught youthis indeed? Christ 
died to teach you that there is no service of love which Christians ought 
not to be ready to show to one another ; have you at all learnt that lesson? 
Christ died to show you how to love, how to forgive, how to forbear, how 
to be silent when provoked, how to return good for evil, how to be reviled 
without answering again ; has it made you loving, forgiving, forbearing, 


1 We must be content to point out these passages without attempting 
to discuss, within the limits of a Short Notice, the difficult questions to 
which they refer. On another subject we wish, in the face of the mis- 
leading language frequently used in popular devotions, that Dean Church 
had inserted a few words on pp. 21 and 79 of the first series, to make 
clear that the Divine Nature of our Lord did not, and could not, leave the 
presence of the Father when He became incarnate. 
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meek, enduring? Has it taught you to put a bridle on your tongue when 
tempted to speak angrily and hastily? Has that death for love of you 
come into your thoughts amid the rubs and disagreements of daily life, 
when one neighbour was troublesome, and another was unkind, and 
another was cross and would not speak to you, and another was unmind- 
ful of some good turn? Has it come into your thoughts, and encouraged 
and cheered you up to bear the troublesomeness, and not to revenge the 
unkindness, and to meet the crossness with a bright look and a friendly 
word, and to forget the unthankfulness? . . . . Has his death made you 
hate and fear jealousy, and envy, and ill-nature, and division, as an 
accursed thing, and made you long and pray above all things that here 
and everywhere, in every family and neighbourhood, all who name the 
Name of Christ may be one in mind and one in faith, one in body and 
one in spirit ?’ (Second Series, pp. 78-80). 


Speculum Sacerdotum ; or, the Divine Model of the Priestly Life. By 
W. C. E. Newsoit, Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
(London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1894.) 


WE have rarely met with a book which more completely corre- 
sponds with its name than does this volume of addresses. Originally 
written to be delivered at Retreats, and now published in fulfilment 
of a promise made years since to the present Archbishop of York, 
they combine in a remarkable way the freshness of addresses pre- 
pared for a definite purpose with the elaboration and finish of subse- 
quent revision and enlargement ; as the author tells us in his preface 
‘this book is not a printed edition of well-used matter, but has 
been carefully rewritten, and in most cases enlarged and expanded.’ 

Its object clearly is to hold up before the clergy a bright ideal of 
what they ought to be, whilst it speaks in uncompromising terms of 
what they too often are. The author does not shrink from expos- 
ing the faults into which they are tempted to fall, whilst he fairly 
sets forth the temptations by which they are apt to be led astray. We 
wish that we could illustrate this at length by quotations from a 
number of the addresses, but, as we are more likely to persuade our 
readers to obtain and study the book for themselves by giving a 
specimen of what they will find there than by any words of praise 
which we could use, we will extract a few paragraphs from the first 
discourse on God’s ministers, what they were and what they ought to 
be, as that furnishes a better idea of the general tenour of the book 
than do the addresses on more limited subjects. It is thus that he 
sketches the ideals of what it was once thought that a clergyman 
ought to be :— 


‘Time was when a man went from college to encounter the diffi- 
culties of ministerial life, and to develop his capacities, pre-eminently 
as a gentleman ; to add a desirable acquaintance to the society of the 
neighbourhood ; to be a good man to ask out to dinner or to associate 
with the squire. Time was when a man went from college to make 
himself acceptable in the character of a scholar, to view everything from 
an intellectual standpoint, and to mingle in parochial affairs and personal 
difficulties, tinged with that complexion and absorbed in those pursuits, 
in the abundant ease of a neglected parish. Time was when a man 
went to commend himself by conducting his actions, as a pioneer of 
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improvement, a martyr, if need be, to sanitary reform, to intellectual cul- 
ture and mental improvement. All, be it noticed, excellent ideals in their 
way—ideals which one can so easily bring one’s self to believe are 
most suited to the circumstances of the case, and most congenial to the 
feelings of those with whom we have to do’ (p. 3). 


He then turns from this true description of the past—and, we 
fear, in some cases of the present—to a description of what God’s 
minister ought to be. 


‘He will be trying more and more, gently, quietly, naturally, to 
make men realize the end of life and its responsibilities ; the meaning 
of what God is doing for them, and how they must work together with 
God. He will feel and know that men are losing terribly and bitterly 
the good out of life ; that God is near them and they know it not, around 
them and they perceive Him not. He will have to go to men who seem 
turned loose into a world which they do not understand, and tell them 
there is something better than the nearest public-house and something 
more elevating than the nearest entertainment booth’ (p. 7). ‘It is 
wonderful to notice, as we pass up and down the parish, how God waits and 
waits, and follows and lingers, and at last secures the wandering sheep. 
That proud temper which scornfully rejects all overtures and rudely 
turns you from the door, which thwarts and opposes and ridicules and 
insults, is often merely a display of restlessness, which has its seat in 
irreligion. There is a sore within, a deep-seated prayerlessness, and 
prayerlessness is the zzsomnia of the soul, and the soul which has lost its 
peace in God is restless and irritable. That young man who looks so 
wistfully at you is scanning your sincerity; he has been struggling a 
long time with a desperate sin. Can you help him? Do you know? Do 
you care? Are you a minister of God, or just another clergyman going 
his rounds? He soon finds out. ‘“ Come, see a man which told me all 
things that ever I did. Is not thisthe Christ?” Youcan trust a man who 
seems to know your case, who will not hurt you by clumsy handling’ 
(pp. 9 10). ‘We must come to our people from another world, as men 
who have been there. As we have stood on the shore watching the in- 
coming tide, we have seen how it leaves first a patch of sand here, a 
heap there, a little there, and then gradually spreads with a steady flow 
all round, until the whole surface is covered with its bright, fresh waves. 
So, if we do but open our hearts to the inflow of Divine love, all will soon 
be covered by the gathering tide. There are patches of our life covered 
by it already, where the Holy Eucharist lies deep and still, the daily medi- 
tation ripples over our heart, and the daily office pours along its wave of 
devotion’ (pp. 12-13). 

However tempting it might be to give extracts from what the 
author says about work, self-denial, spirituality, truth, controversy, 
success, obscurity, poverty, and similar topics we forbear, as we re- 
member that this is only a ‘short notice ;’ and we do most earnestly 
commend the book to the attentive perusal of our clerical readers, 
all of whom, whether young or old, may find much in its pages by 
which they may profit. 

Two Lives: a Poem. By ReEciInaALtp FANsHAWE. (London: 
George Bell and Sons, 1894.) 


It is quite possible that a literary work may appear, from our stand- 
point, to be defective, and even to some extent erroneous, and yet 
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that on the whole it may seem more likely to do good than harm. 
Thus, for example, the Génie du Christianisme of Chateaubriand 
cannot be called a first-rate book ; and yet there is little doubt that 
it wrought a real service to France and to Christendom. It was the 
first blow dealt out to the spirit of the Renaissance. It made men 
see that Christian literature had merits of its own, in which it sur- 
passed that of heathen Greece and Rome. In like manner Tennyson’s 
Jn Memoriam (which at the present moment is being alternately 
praised and blamed for being too Christian or not Christian enough) 
seems to have proved beneficial to minds ina certain condition of 
thought. There were many who read Chateaubriand to their benefit 
who would have been deterred by a book of greater depth and power ; 
and Tennyson may have won the ears of some who might have been 
unable to appreciate a Dante or a Schlegel. 

Our readers will anticipate from these remarks the main bearings 
of our judgment on the work before us. The author has undertaken 
the somewhat venturesome task of attempting to treat the memory 
of the lost young wife of his bosom and mother of his children as 
Tennyson dealt with the memory of his departed friend. It is, of 
course, highly probable that this attempt would not have been made 
had not the late Laureate set the example ; and it seems undeni- 
able that Tennysonian echoes do from time to time resound from 
Mr. Fanshawe’s lyre, especially when, as in the lines headed ‘ Winter,’ 
he adopts the measure which his master has made famous. But 
although critics may detect many signs of Tennysonian influence, we 
do not think that Mr. Fanshawe can be fairly charged with anything 
like real plagiarism. The poem is chiefly written in that Spenserian 
stanza which the author of CAi/de Harold revivified for the nineteenth 
century ; and, just as Byron thought it wise to relieve both himself 
and his readers by the insertion of occasional lyrics, so Mr. Fanshawe 
gives us brief interludes of varied, and, on the whole, we think, well- 
managed metres. 

We must credit our author with one merit, which he shares with 
his prototype. His accents have the unmistakable ring of true and 
perfect sincerity. Of the depth and purity of his affection for his 
lost consort we cannot feel the slightest doubt ; and such a loss, so 
keenly felt, must almost inevitably have an ennobling and elevating 
influence. 

Further, we suppose that our author does in some degree desire to 
take his stand on the side of belief against unbelief. It is true that the 
idea of evolution is, in his judgment, the dominant principle of our 
time ; but it is an evolution, we presume him to mean, which is 
ordered and controlled by God. Nay, not only does he proclaim 
what even Gibbon termed ‘the first article of natural and revealed 
religion,’ belief in God ; but to some extent, we cannot make out 
how far, he accepts the mediation of the Prophet of prophets in 
whom Christians recognize the Eternal Son. 

It may not be quite fair to judge the ultimate teaching of a book 
which is confessedly incomplete. But it seems to us that the poet 
hopes to win from the science and the literature of this century a 
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degree of certainty and of consolation which he does not obtain 
from the page of Revelation and the creed of Christendom. 

And yet even many votaries of physical science are far from recog- 
nizing evolution as a proven fact. The first physiologist of Germany, 
Virchow, if we understand him aright, has ruled that it ought not to 
be taught in the same way to medical students as accepted data are 
taught ; say, for instance, Harvey’s teaching concerning the circula- 
tion of the blood. If it is to be accepted on faith, faith in its inven- 
tors and their supporters, how can its disciples have ground for 
objection to the faith of Christians, whose creed has stood the test 
of more than 1800 years ? 

Mr. Fanshawe introduces into verses of much force and pathos 
the name of one place and of four idols of our age. The place is 
Oxford. He dwells on its physical beauty and on at least one asso- 
ciation. The first ground of admiration commits the poet to nothing, 
though it challenges, perhaps, a dangerous comparison with an 
agnostic bard of our century. It is not easy to surpass, in force of 
expression, the sense of that beauty which Matthew Arnold has 
concentrated into a few lines of the monody called Zhyrsis. 

‘This winter-eve is warm ; 
Humid the air ; leafless yet soft as spring, 
The tender purple spray on copse and briers ; 
And that sweet city with her dreaming spires, 
She needs not June for beauty’s heightening. 
Lovely all times she lies, lovely to-night !’ 


Well, but Oxford has associations, surely not wholly ignoble ones, 
of at least six hundred years. In the thirteenth century we come 
across the names of Occam, Scotus, Grosstéte, Wyclif, Roger Bacon. 
At a later date, one need not be a thorough partisan of the royalist 
cause to discern some charm on the Cavalier side. Even Macaulay 
would admit thus much. Wesley may have been wayward, but still 
the close of the eighteenth century could ill have spared Wesleyanism. 
The movement blended with the names of Keble, Newman, Pusey, 
Isaac Williams, is too recent perhaps for a poet to sing. At any rate, 
the only name at all connected with Oxford which appears in the 
work before us is that of Shelley, who has this in common with 
Occam, that each seems to have provoked expulsion. The other 
names selected by Mr. Fanshawe have no direct connexion with 
Oxford. They are those of Mill, of the artist Turner, and of Darwin. 
In the case of Mill he seems justly to perceive that his nurture had 
been lean, and that he outgrew it. For Mill’s father had brought 
him up in unbelief, though the son, as Mr. Fanshawe implies, did 
not continue entirely 

‘To confess 
Unfaith’s whole iron form and creed of emptiness.’ 


Turner, at any rate as interpreted by Mr. Ruskin, may lead 
others in the direction of the belief which his own heart felt but 
faintly. In Mr. Fanshawe’s verse, however, as in his prose, the 
name of Darwin is that which elicits our author’s warmest and 
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deepest sympathy. He would not seemingly allow it to be a problem 
whether Darwinism, as Professor Huxley says, tells neither for nor 
against Christian belief; still less whether, as Professor Mivart 
declares, Darwin has unintentionally been a great teacher of Atheism. 
Mr. Fanshawe is even less explicit than Tennyson with reference to 
the Resurrection of our Lord as our ground of hope. But that he 
looks forward to leading his readers onward and upward seems the 
natural conclusion from the following lines, with which we now 
conclude :— 
‘Oh God, since life is but a lyre, 
That seeketh to be strung and thrilled 
By Thee ; a temple that should build 
Itself deep-based to one pure spire, 
Whence it might take Thy spirit’s fire 
And pierce Thine infinite, fulfilled ; 


‘ Since unto Thee my nature’s stream 
Stained in wild ways, from primal mist, 
By Thy deep law idealist, 
Must broaden back—by reason, dream, 
Loveliness, death and love supreme, 
Through the full channels of Thy Christ ; 


‘If I could compass or sustain 
High notes on such a lyre, or lend 
Pure lips of song, whereby should blend 
Anew the passion and the pain 
And bliss of worlds, where life is twain, 
And in one breath to Thee ascend ; 


‘If in such Temple my quick sense 
Might feel the very waft and wing 
Of inspiration tune its string 
To Thy full music ; if more tense, 
Transfigured through such reverence, 
My soul might listen there and sing ; 


‘If even I,-in such full time, 
Between Thy worlds might mediate 
Briefly by song, or recreate 
Some shadow of Thy thought, or climb 
Some stair of prophecy sublime, 
Myself to Thee I consecrate.’ 


1. Goethe reviewed after Sixty Years. By J. R. SEE.Ey, Litt.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. (London : Seeley and Co., 1894.) 

2. The Maxims and Reflections of Goethe. ‘Translated by BaILey 
SAUNDERS. With a Preface. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1893.) 

THE simultaneous appearance of two new books on Goethe may, 

we hope, be taken as a sign of revived interest in the works of the 

great German writer. Sixty years, Professor Seeley reminds us, 
have gone by since Goethe died, more than sixty since Carlyle’s 

‘magnificent rhapsodies’ inspired our countrymen with a spark of 
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his own enthusiasm for the wisest of our time. ‘Close thy Byron ; 
open thy Goethe.’ Fashions change in literature, as in everything 
else. The needs and the aspirations of men are not the same as 
in the days when Carlyle wrote these memorable words, the gene- 
ration which listened to the voice of the prophet is fast passing 
away, and we are tempted to ask, was it all true that Carlyle told 
us? Does Goethe still hold the place which he held in Germany 
and in England sixty years ago? These are the questions which 
Professor Seeley has set himself to answer in his lucid, thoughtful, and 
altogether admirable little book. No better companion to the study 
of Goethe could be desired, and of all writers, there is none who 
more requires to be read with some kind of key or commentary. 
Professor Seeley analyses the character and compass of Goethe’s 
genius, compares his title to fame with those of the foremost names 
in the literature of all ages, and gives a clear and accurate account 
of his actual achievements. Besides five or six consummate works, 
the fame of which has gone round the world, and one of which, 
Faust, may be called the greatest poem of the century, he has left us 
a collection of songs and lyrics of unrivalled beauty. The most 
tender of lyrists, and one of the most inventive and sublime of 
dramatists, he was at the same time the greatest of all literary critics, 
while, as an essayist, he came nearer to Montaigne and Bacon than 
any modern author. He is not only a singer but a sage ; his thoughts 
are rooted as firmly in the earth as they extend far into the sky ; he 
combines with a sovereign imagination a wide range of knowledge 
and ideas which give him a place by the side of Dante and Shake- 
speare, the two other greatest thinkers of the modern world. 
Professor Seeley goes on to discriminate between the different 
literary phases of Goethe’s career, and to point out the importance 
and significance of each separate period. He began life as an enthu- 
siastic romanticist, he wrote romantic plays, and was a passionate ad- 
mirer of Shakespeare, and he became an ardent classicist—that is to 
say, he learnt to look on the world with the eyes of an ancient artist, 
and to have the instincts and adopt the views of an ancient artist. 


‘The sight of Greek sculpture and Italian life under an Italian sky 
suggests to his mind, not merely certain new rules of composition and 
versification, but a new conception of life. It transforms in the first in- 
stance his opinions about literature, in the next his opinions about art 
in general, but also his whole manner of regarding human life, and 
therefore his morality and his religion’ (p. 81). 


The vague yearning for Italy that gave birth to Mignon’s cry, 
Kennst Du das Land ? found its complete expression in the marriage 
of Faust and Helena, and Goethe became the great prophet of the 
modern Renaissance. 


‘Taught by him,’ writes Professor Seeley, ‘we do not regard the 
ancients with any superstitious veneration; we do not dream of con- 
trasting them either favourably or unfavourably with Shakespeare, but 
we do homage to the Hellenic genius, because we find in it the same 
clearness and health, the same cheerful enjoyment and bold grasp of 
Nature, that we find in Shakespeare’ (p. 94). 
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Of all Goethe’s works, none requires a key more than Wilhelm 
Meister. It has puzzled and bewildered most of his English ad- 
mirers, and is not even widely popular in Germany. Yet few books 
have had greater influence upon modern literature. As Professor 
Seeley remarks, it has supplied the model upon which the novel of 
the present day is formed. The practice now common of writing 
a novel when we wish to preach any kind of social or moral re- 
form, or deal with any theological controversy, was clearly borrowed 
from this famous novel. But Wilhelm Meister is not only the first 
novel with a purpose, it is also the text-book of Goethe’s practical 
philosophy. The chief condition of happiness in his eyes was not 
passive enjoyment, but active work. ‘He will be happy who knows 
what he wants and what he can do.’ Experience had convinced him 
that most men mistake their true vocation, and therefore miss their 
highest happiness. The lesson of Wilhelm Meister is that we should 
give unity to our lives by devoting them with hearty enthusiasm to 
some pursuit, and that our true vocation is revealed to us by the 
special talents and capacities with which each individual is endowed. 
‘From my boyhood,’ Wilhelm is made to say, ‘it has been my wish 
and purpose to develop completely all that is in me,’ or, as Goethe 
has said elsewhere, ‘to make my own existence harmonious.’ This, 
then, is the famous gospel of self-culture, which Goethe taught and 
which has often been pronounced to be the most refined form of 
selfishness. But an harmonious existence need not necessarily be a 
selfish one, and the aim of all self-culture in Goethe’s eyes was how 
best to fit ourselves for a life of active service and usefulness. This 
religion of healthy activity, this gospel of the deed, was what im- 
pressed Carlyle so profoundly in Goethe’s teaching, and suggested 
all that he himself had to tell us of the supreme nobleness and 
sacredness of work. Be up and doing, let nothing be wasted, nothing 
counted useless, is the perpetual strain which runs through all Goethe’s 
writings. Every hour of human life, he insists, is precious, and as 
such to be employed to the best advantage. 

‘Goethe,’ says Professor Seeley, ‘is a perfect Solomon for pro- 
verbs ; they pour from him in floods’ (p. 42). It is singular that 
even in Germany the vast mass of pregnant sentences in which his 
practical wisdom has found expression, should not have been collected 
and published in a separate form until 1870, while the first English 
translation of these Spriiche in Prosa has only appeared within the 
last few weeks. Mr. Bailey Saunders, to whom we owe this boon, 
points out the value of these incomparable sayings in an able and 
well-written preface, especially interesting to readers who have studied 
Professor Seeley’s essays. 

‘No one,’ he says, with good reason, ‘can perceive their worth 
without also discerning how nearly they touch the needs of our own 
day, and how greatly they may help us in facing certain problems of 
life and conduct, some of them, in truth, as old as the world itself, 
which appear to us now with peculiar force and subtlety’ (p. 5). Most 
of the Maxims here published belong to the last ten years of Goethe’s 
life, and many of them were his final reflections on a world that he 
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was soon to leave. As he says in one of the last of them, ‘In a 
tranquil mind thoughts rise up at the close of life hitherto unthinkable ; 
like blessed inward voices alighting in glory on the summits of the 
past’ (p. 12). Thus it is the very essence of Goethe’s wisdom which 
is here concentrated, the result of a long experience and of a close 
and accurate observation of human life and character. 

‘To do the next duty, to meet the claims of each day, to persist with a 
single mind and unwearied effort on a definite, positive, productive path ; 
cheerfully to renounce what is denied us, and vigorously to make the 
best of what we have; to restrain vague desires and uncertain aims ; to 
cease bewailing the vanity of all things and the fleeting nature of this our 
world, and do what we can to make our stay in it of lasting use—these 
are lessons which will always be needed, and all the more needed as life 
becomes increasingly complex’ (p. 41). 


We cannot here quote the many different maxims through which 
this strain of moral teaching runs, like some golden thread, nor yet 
the pregnant sayings on science and art which have been selected 
with the help of Professor Huxley and Sir Frederic Leighton. Two 
only we give our readers as specimens of fine thought finely expressed : 
‘To live in a great idea means to treat the impossible as though it 
were possible. It is just the same with a strong character, and when 
an idea and a character meet things arise which fill the world with 
wonder for thousands of years’ (p. 111). 

‘Credo Deum! ‘That is a fine, a worthy thing to say; but to 
recognize God where and as He reveals himself, is the only true bliss 
on earth’ (p. 136). 

Ali through his life Goethe was an earnest student and warm ad- 
mirer of the Bible. ‘To the Bible, he often said, he owed his moral 
culture: its events, doctrines, and symbols had made a deep im- 
pression upon his mind and influenced his whole life. ‘I am con- 
vinced,’ he says in one of his later Maxims, ‘ that the Bible will always 
be found more beautiful the more it is understood.’ And his rever- 
ence for Christianity deepened as he grewolder. ‘Humanity,’ he said 
in one of his latest works, ‘cannot take a step backwards, and the 
Christian religion, now that it has once appeared, can never again 
disappear.’ And again: ‘It is impossible for man to go back, now 
that he has once reached Christianity and learnt the worship of self- 
denial, the sanctity of sorrow, and reverence for humility.’ 

There were, no doubt, many aspects of human life and thought 
which remained hidden from his eyes, heights to which, with all his 
wisdom, the great German never attained. For his genius was not 
without its limitations, and his life was not free from faults and 
failures. Wem gelingt es? is the cry which escapes his lips in that 
sublime lyric at the end of Faust, when he looks back on the lost oppor- 
tunities and wasted days of the past, and reflects sadly on the vanity 
of human effort. But he was neither a pessimist nor a scoffer, and 
there is much that we may learn from his example. All through his 
life he remained an earnest seeker after truth, and he died with a 
prayer for ‘more light’ upon his lips. 

‘God,’ he exclaims in one of the last of his Maxims, ‘God is 
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mightier and wiser than we are, and He does with us as He pleases’ 
(p. 136). 


Aspects of Modern Oxford, by a Mere Don. With Illustrations. 
(London : Seeley and Co., 1894.) 


Tuis volume is a collection of papers which have appeared in the 
Portfolio, with the name of their writer attached, so that the pseudo- 
nym is not meant as a serious disguise. The writer is one from 
whom we should expect nothing dull, and our expectation is verified 
by the book before us. It must be said at the outset that it is a 
book which will be better appreciated by those who know Oxford 
well ; and the more they know Oxford and University life, the better 
will they appreciate the keen observation of men and things and the 
quiet raillery which underlies a good deal of the book. Those who 
do not know Oxford should be warned that they are not to take 
seriously what they find, and not to use it for purposes of the next 
unkind thing they may wish to say about University life. We may 
say, indeed, that not one of the many human factors of which the 
University consists escapes without atouch. ‘There is a reference to 
the body with whom lies the initiative of all University legislation, the 
Hebdomadal Council, which ‘has hitherto preserved its independ- 
ence by a prudent concealment of its deliberations’ ; to the professors, 
of whom it is said that, ‘after all, the Professoren are very different 
from the professors’ ; to the Honour lecturer discoursing ‘ on point of 
ancient custom: very interesting : time of Roman dinner, whether 
at 2.30 or 2.45 ;’ to the ancient survival, the fellow, with no work in 
particular to do, of whom it is said that ‘when you pay a man for 
exercising no particular functions, you can scarcely blame him for 
strictly fulfilling the conditions under which he was elected ;’ to the 
heads of houses, to whom alone, with college servants, ‘the spirit of 
the age has allowed a secure and permanent residence in Oxford,’ 
and whose highly respectable speeches on some proposed reform are 
thus summarized : ‘ Explaining that while qualified support of reform 
is conceivable, and even under possible circumstances advisable, 
premature action is rarely consistent with mature deliberation.’ Nor 
does the undergraduate escape unnoticed; indeed, he has a whole 
chapter to himself. There is the passman, who is ‘ by nature non- 
reading, and has to sacrifice his natural desires to the pressure of 
public opinion acting through his tutor ;’ who ‘can construe, but 
considers it unbecoming to make any ostentation of knowledge ;’ who 
‘cannot even be properly idle without forming himself into an associa- 
tion for the purpose,’ so that if he wants to make a practice of pic- 
nicking on the Cherwell, he founds a Cherwell Lunch Club, with 
meetings, no doubt, and possibly an ‘ organ’ to advocate his highly 
meritorious views. There is the man who is not surprised to find his 
tutor mistaken ; the man with a desire to learn, who from discussing 
his chances in the schools passes to his prospects in life, and ‘ would 
send me to sleep if he wouldn’t ask me questions.’ Nor do many 
points in the general tendency of University life escape Mr. Godley’s 
eye. The continual stream of more or less unimportant details 
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which make the life of a fellow burdensome to himself without being 
useful to anyone in particular, the triviality of many proposals for 
reform, the emphasis laid in University teaching—though this is true 
of all modern education where we are taught to read, not for admira- 
tion, but for criticism—on the criticizing of mistakes, with the in- 
evitable consequence of producing imitative literature—it all comes, 
says Mr. Godley, in the first instance, of being taught to copy 
Sophocles and travesty Virgil. Nor does the outside world of critics 
escape ; for though the writer is gently severe himself, he, like all 
other residents, objects to the criticism founded on insufficient or 
one-sided information, the criticism of those in whose eyes ‘a great 
many peccadilloes in London become crimes at the University.’ He 
discusses the representation of University life as found in fiction or 
the daily newspaper, ‘in which, perhaps, the result of a division on 
the addition of one more Oriental language to Responsions or one 
more crocket to a new pinnacle of St. Mary’s Church is even 
honoured by a leading article. This is highly gratifying to residents 
in the precincts of the University, but even to them it is now and then 
not altogether comprehensible’ (p. 89). To readers of novels the fol- 
lowing imaginary picture will seem real enough : 

‘The virtuous undergraduate wore trousers too short for him, and 
supported his relations. He did not generally join in any athletic pas- 
times, but when the stroke of his college eight fainted from excitement 
just before the start, the neglected sizar threw off his threadbare coat, 
leapt into the vacant seat, and won his crew at once the proud position 
of head of the river by the simple process of making four bumps on the 
same night, explaining afterwards that he had practised in a dinghy and 
saw how it could be done’ (p. 27). 


Nor does the past escape, with its perfunctory observance of the 
letter of the statutes (p. 77) ; the age in which the ‘ gaudia and dis. 
cursus of undergraduates were matters of comparatively small im- 
portance to their friends, and of none at all to their pastors and 
masters ;’ an age in which examinations in some form or other 
pressed on the undergraduate, and interfered with his desired liberty 
of action. Among professors of the past we are told a certain pro- 
fessor of anatomy who, lacking a quorum, bade his servant ‘ bring 
out the skeleton in order that I may be able to address you as 
gentlemen,’ and of another who, ‘coming to his lecture-room, and 
finding to his surprise and displeasure a band of intending hearers, 
dismissed them straightway with the summary remark, ‘‘ Domini vos 
non estis idonei auditores !”’ We cannot follow the writer over his 
shrewd remarks in reference to the examination system. The in- 
satiable tendency to specialization is thus described : 


‘Multiply final schools as you will, the genuine student with one 
engrossing interest will multiply far more quickly, and just as the athlete 
and non-reading man complains that the schools interrupt his amuse- 
ments, the man who specialises on the pips of an orange, or who regards 
nothing in history worth reading except a period of two years and six 
months in the later Byzantine Empire, will pathetically lament that exami- 
nations are interrupting his real work’ (p. 71). 
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We must give one more extract from the passage where the writer 
discusses the fall in value of the First-class man : 


‘It is needless to observe that the multiplication of the article tends 
to the depreciation of its value. The First-class man, who was a poten- 
tial Cabinet Minister or an embryo Archbishop at the beginning of the 
century, is now capable of descending to all kinds of employments. He 
does not, indeed—being, perhaps, conscious of incapacity—serve as a 
waiter in a hotel, after the fashion of American students in the vacation, 
but he has been known to accept gratefully a post in a private school, 
where his tenure of office depends largely on the form he shows in 
bowling to the second eleven’ (p. 69). 


Of all the papers, those on ‘ University Journalism’ and ‘ Dons 
and Colleges’ are perhaps the least satisfactory ; but this is explained 
by the personality of the ‘ Mere Don,’ and scattered throughout the 
book we get many references to the position and work of the Don 
which make up for the generalities of the first chapter, and give a 
more definite idea of him. Singularly appropriate is the couplet 
from Mr. Rudyard Kipling in which the don speaks for himself : 

‘We ain’t no thin red heroes, nor we ain’t no blackguards too, 

But single men in barracks, most remarkable like you.’ 


In this connexion we may notice the extremely lifelike character of 
the ‘ Diary of a Don,’ which forms one of the chapters in this book. 
We cannot refrain from giving one or two extracts to illustrate the 
facile character of the writer’s remarks : ‘That is why “any stick is 
good enough to beat the universities,” and there are always plenty of 


sticks who are quite ready to perform the necessary castigation’ (p. 
92) ; and again on the next page : ‘ Anyone can construct schemes of 
reform ; more especially young men who have recently quitted their 
Alma Mater, and are therefore qualified to assert (as they do, and at 
times not without a certain plausibility) that she has failed to teach 


? 


them anything.’ As amusing specimens of the writer’s descriptive 
powers we may refer to the Don’s breakfast, or the High-table 
dinner : 


‘College cook apparently thinks that a hitherto unimpaired appetite 
can be satisfied by what seems to be a cold chaffinch on toast. “ Take 
it away, please, and get me an egg.” Egg arrives; not so old as 
chaffinch, but nearly ; didn’t say I wanted a chicken. Scout apologizes ; 
must have brought me an undergraduate’s egg by mistake. Never mind ; 
plain living and high thinking’ (p. 108). 


Now for the dinner, supposed to be at another college : 


‘Very late; dinner already begun; no soup, thanks. Meaty atmo- 
sphere ; noisy atmosphere at lower end of hall; undergraduates throw 
bread about. No one in evening dress but myself. Distinguished guest 
in shape of eminent German professor ; have got next him somehow ; 
wish I hadn’t; wears flannel shirt, and evidently regards me as a mere 
butterfly of fashion. Speaks hardly any English ; try him in German ; 
replies, after an unusual effort on my part, “Ich spreche nur Deutsch.” 
My command of the language evidently less complete than I thought ; 
or perhaps he only speaks his own fa/ocs. Man opposite me demon- 
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strator at the Museum, who considers that the University and the world 
in general were made for physiologists’ (p. 116). 


Of shorter descriptions the following will suffice : ‘The parks, 
where you always meet people of houses where you ought to have 
called and haven’t.’ ‘At Commemoration a general sense of lobster 
salad (might we emend salmon mayonnaise) pervades the atmo- 
sphere.’ We must apologize to the writer for the number of extracts 
we have made from his book ; our apology would be the more sin- 
cere if we could not at the same time assure our readers that they 
are but specimens, and that those we have selected are not intended 
to be a substitute for the volume, but an incentive to getting a copy 
and perusing it, which will, especially to old Oxford men who have 
known the inside of a senior common room, be found quite worth 
while. We must say one word in conclusion in regard to the illus- 
trations. They have, no doubt, been chosen with a view to avoiding 
subjects with which everyone is familiar, and many of them make 
pretty sketches. Some, however, give a false impression. Thus, the 
idea of distance conveyed by ‘Coaching the Eight’ seems to us quite 
erroneous ; so, too, in ‘ The Radcliffe,’ the cap worn by the imaginary 
Vice-chancellor is made—or seems to be made—identical in shape 
with that of the bedels who precede him. We do not know who is 
responsible for the title, ‘Reading the Newdigate,’ which appears 
under one of the illustrations, but as a matter of fact the Newdigate 
is never read, but always. recited. The most unfortunate illustration 
is entitled ‘In Convocation : Conferring a Degree.’ It almost sug- 
gests that the architectural details were drawn on the spot, and the 
figures afterwards inserted from memory. ‘The whole scene as 
depicted in the illustration, from the places in which the Vice-chan- 
cellor and proctors are represented as sitting to the candidate for the 
degree himself, is unreal, so impossible is it to get a book about 
Oxford wholly correct in all its details. 


1. Sacerdotalism, tf rightly understood, the Teaching of the Church 
of England. By W. J. Knox-Litrie, M.A., Canon of Wor- 
cester. (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1894.) 

2. Zhe Ritualists and the Reformation. By H. E. Hatt, M.A, 
Vicar of St. Benet and All Saints’, Kentish Town, N.W. 
(London : J. Masters and Co., 1894.) 


1. CANON KNox-LiTTLE is undoubtedly a popular preacher, and 
we would be the last to minimize his pulpit ministrations, which have 
been a source of help to many. His views on debatable questions 
of theology would commend themselves to us far more than those 
of the Archdeacon of Westminster. But, for that very reason, we 
regret that he has been led to publish a work which we can only 
consider unfortunate, alike in its conception and in its execution. 
The occasion, we believe, arose thus. Archdeacon Farrar communi- 
cated to the Contemporary Review of July 1892 a characteristic 
article, entitled ‘Sacerdotalism.’ That article, as Canon Knox-Little 
not unfairly says, ‘ was read, and, I suppose, like many other articles, 
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it was forgotten.’ In May 1893 the Archdeacon delivered an 
address on similar lines, ‘only more so,’ at the inaugural meeting of 
the National Protestant Church Union. ‘This address, in substance, 
reappeared as an article in the Contemporary of July 1893. Why 
was it not allowed to be forgotten like its predecessor? It was, no 
doubt, ‘good business,’ from the point of view of the editor of the 
Contemporary, to get an answer from Canon Knox-Little for August, 
and a rejoinder from the Archdeacon for September. But we do 
not think an article thrown off under such conditions the best nucleus 
of a permanent contribution to theology. Neither do we think Canon 
Knox-Little the most suitable writer to deal with matters of contro- 
versy relating to the highest things. The present work appears in 
the form of four letters addressed to the late Dean of Lincoln. Dr. 
Butler was the last person to have been unduly influenced by 
Archdeacon Farrar’s fulminations. The only useful purpose to be 
fulfilled by such a theme would be the conciliation of honest but ill- 
informed opponents. Is the work under discussion calculated to 
serve this end? We think not. To take a typical passage: ‘It 
seems to me “the Sacrament,” the blessing and receiving of the 
bread and wine, is either, at least, something mysterious, majestic, 
overwhelming, moving, sublime, or—forgive me—it is rank nonsense’ 
(p. 141). We do not think the calling views, however defective, ‘ rank 
nonsense,’ is the way to open the eyes of those who honestly hold 
them. Neither Zwinglism nor Virtualism will be broken down by 
such means. The expressions ‘ eminent person’ and ‘ well-known 
magazine’ are awkward attempts at anonymity, especially by the 
side of ‘Dr. Farrar’ (p. 178) and frequent references to the Con- 
temporary. Italics always seem to us a literary trick for giving an 
appearance of strength to inherently weak writing. They are scattered 
all over the Canon’s pages in copious profusion, suggesting an 
hysterical female underscoring her every other word. The use of the 
word ‘ Mass’ is defended (p. 309). We prefer the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s view, that it is a piece of ‘aimless imitativeness,’ an 
‘always meaningless term—the poorest term ever used for the 
Eucharist’ (fishers of Men, p. 118, note). But it is not on one or 
two isolated expressions that we base our objection to Canon Knox- 
Little’s last work. It is, rather, its utter thinness throughout which 
strikes us. We are satisfied that Archdeacon Farrar’s magazine 
articles have not hindered the progress of Catholic truth. We only 
hope the same may be said of Canon Knox-Little’s volume. 

2. It is pleasant to turn to an unpretending pamphlet by a less- 
known, though more competent, writer, which, brought forth as the 
result of the same controversy, and indeed styled ‘A Reply to Arch- 
deacon Farrar,’ is free from the defects to which controversialists are 
mostly prone. We think Mr. Hall’s essay a model of temperate, 
well-reasoned, charitable, and yet uncompromising statement. With- 
out pledging ourselves to an universal agreement with the author, 
we cordially endorse the main lines of his argument. Would that 
all religious disputants—especially those on the right side—showed 
Mr. Hall’s ‘great caution of expression, both in teaching and in 
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criticizing,’ to adopt his own happy phrase. Canon Carter contributes 
the preface. 


The Church and the Civil Power; or, the Relations of Church and 
State historically considered, with special reference to the Resto- 
ration of Primitive Church Principles in the Constitutions and 
Canon Law of the American, Irish, Scottish, and Colonial 
Churches. By A. T. WircMan, B.D., D.C.L., Vice-Provost 
and Rector of St. Mary’s Collegiate Church, Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa. (London and Derby: Bemrose and Sons, 
Limited, 1893.) 

Tus is an excellent and instructive little volume. It was accepted 

last year by the five Divinity Professors at Cambridge as the author’s 

dissertation for his degree of Bachelor in Divinity. We only wish 
every thesis accepted for a like purpose was as worthy of its occasion. 

Dr. Wirgman was a scholar of his college (Magdalene). His work 

has lain for the last twenty years in the distant Diocese of Grahams- 

town. His points are freshly and thoughtfully put, and as a rule his 
premises and his conclusions are alike reliable. ‘The following passage 

treats of the Privy Council judgment in Merriman v. Williams (L. R. 

7 App. Cas. 484): ‘It is not too much to say that the Grahams- 

town judgment of the Privy Council roused Churchmen to demand 

the Royal Church Courts Commission that sat in 1883, and caused 
the final discrediting of the Privy Council as an ecclesiastical court’ 

(p. 110). Inasmuch as the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission was 

appointed on May 16, 1881, whereas the judgment in question was 

not delivered till June 28, 1882, it will be clear that the judgment 
cannot have affected the demand for the Commission. And the 

Grahamstown judgment, like those dealing with the Long and 

Colenso cases, was delivered by the Judicial Committee, not ‘as 

an ecclesiastical court,’ but as the final lay appellate tribunal from 

the Supreme Court of Cape Colony. The slip may, however, be 
pardoned to a South African Churchman. Dr. Wirgman is a warm 
advocate of the Canterbury Patriarchate, and dedicates his work to 

Archbishop Benson, whom he styles Zotitus Anglicane Ecclesie 

Archiepiscoporum et Primatium Primatit, which is somewhat an 

extension of Zotius Anglia Primati. 


Fishers of Men. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in his 
Third Visitation by Epwarp Wuire, Archbishop. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1893.) 

We have here the complete series of Addresses delivered by the 

Archbishop of Canterbury at his quadrennial Visitation of the 

Chapter and Diocese of Canterbury, held last October. The Charge 

js divided into five portions, the first being addressed to the Cathedral 

body, and the remaining four to the diocese at the following centres— 

Canterbury, Maidstone, Croydon, and Ashford. The sermon 

preached by his Grace at the opening of the Birmingham Church 

Congress of last year is appended to the volume, together with some 

apposite diocesan statistics. 
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suites Benson is always good ad clerum, and here we see 
him at his best. He is never guilty of that flabby verbiage which 
generally betokens poverty of thought. Indeed, it is perhaps per- 
missible to say that, for the average reader of to- day, his language is 
almost too pregnant with ideas. It needs to be read and re- -read to 
assimilate the concentrated thoughts which it is capable of conveying 
to the careful student. 

A glance in the opening sentence at ‘somewhat more than com- 
mon anxieties’ in the last four years is all the reference which the 
Primate permits himself to make to the Bishop of Lincoln’s case. 
His treatment of the Reunion Movement is excellent, and all the 
more effective because he handles the subject in an absolutely im- 
personal way. ‘Thus: 

‘Recommendations to abate something from the historic symmetry 
of our Orders are like suggestions for the modification of an antique 
statue. . . . There is, perhaps, scarcely anything about which there is 
more solidity of feeling in the English Church than its framework of 
Holy Orders and their necessity. . . . An unhistoric episcopate adds to 
a Christian body no inheritance, no unity, nothing but a different 
business management’ (pp. 8, 9). 


On the question of Patronage the Archbishop, while fully alive 
to the evils and abuses of the private property in advowsons, does 
not condemn the ‘antient English system of patronage’ wholesale. 
Private patronage, well and conscientiously exercised, we hold to be 
superior to that of committees and boards. 

The recent Local Government Act is referred to as ‘a Parish 
Councils’ Bill’ to be ‘soon before the country.’ ‘ The accession of 
new Classes to social and political power—an accession of which the 
safety and benefits are undeniable ’—is cordially welcomed. ‘The 
Act—or, rather, the then Bill— 


‘comes, partly owing to the growth and needs of population, in such 
natural sequence in the train of other measures of local government, that 
it would be no policy, but a useless and blamable impediment to oppose 
or hinder its general provisions. . . . The churchwardens may surcease 
from various ex officio functions, but henceforth they will nowhere (as 
sometimes in the past) be elected on political or dissenting grounds to be 
thorns in his [? the incumbent’s] side’ (pp. 24, 25). 


We may be pardoned for referring to our own article of October 
last upon the Bill,' in justification of our view that the Archbishop 
is somewhat over-sanguine on this last head. But it is part of a 
larger question—the law of ecclesiastical vestries—which should be 
dealt with as a necessary corollary of the Act. The Archbishop 
seems, indeed, to leave it questionable whether the office of church- 
warden, which will only exist, as he says, gvoad sacra, should be con- 
fined to Churchmen (p. 29). But surely, if the office be open to all, 
then, a fortiori, the electorate would be so, and the churchwarden- 
ship would still be liable to be bestowed ‘on dissenting grounds.’ 
We could wish that the Archbishop and his episcopal brethren in the 


1 Church Quarterly Review, vol. xxxvii. p. 207. 
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House of Lords had rather confined their attention to the purely 
Church aspect of the measure in its passage through Parliament. 
We neither adopt the grotesque impertinences of the Guild of St. 
Matthew on the one hand, nor on the other do we agree with the 
view advanced in some quarters, that a bishop ought to vote on 
all matters ‘without any specific reference to the fact that he is a 
bishop.’ ! 

The limits of a ‘Short Notice’ will not admit of our doing any- 
thing like justice to the Charge as a whole. But we desire to 
emphasize one or two points. 

First, we commend to the particular notice of readers the section 
(pp. 95-98) on Prayer. The most reverend writer has a plan—and 
we cannot say it is altogether an affectation—of using marginal notes 
which, taken by themselves, do not convey overmuch meaning (thus, 
on p. 14, we find ‘ and’), but which, read consecutively, give a good 
synopsis of the text. The notes on the section we wish to dwell 
upon read thus: ‘Prayer, without petitions, recommended by a 
graceful school, countenanced by lax clergy, fits in with our fashions 
of excitement.’ 

‘Some clergy “ drop” the Litany whenever they can, some the noble 
Intercessions for the Queen and Royal Family and Parliament. Some- 
times, for their own Order’s dignity, they allow us to pray that for Bishops 
and Curates. . . . They shelter themselves under that unfortunate and 
much-perverted “ Shortened Services Act”’* (p. 97). 


A Primate of All England could hardly have gone further in 
denouncing legislative incompetence than this. The ‘ unfortunate’ 
Act was ‘perverted’ in its inception as well as in its adoption. Its 
framers manifest ignorance, at every turn, of the most elementary 
Liturgic principles. Its objectionable provisions ought to be simply 
ignored. They are purely permissive. Let them die of inanition. 

Again, we are in thorough accord with Dr. Benson’s timely pro- 
test against such ‘ working substitutes’ for spiritual power as ‘ Com- 
pulsory Confession’ (p. 115), Transubstantiation (p. 116), and 
‘Modern Devotionalism’ (p. 118). 

‘What a moment is this to be fingering the trinkets of Rome! The 
very moment when it is denying, not the ‘‘ power” (that would be hope- 
less), but the “authority ” of the Church of this country with an audacity 
never used before. . . . Is it a time to be introducing among our simple 
ones the devotional life of that body? Is it a time to run down the 
masculine sense, the unsurpassed knowledge, and the keen historic 
insight of our Reformers? Look to the Common Prayer. . . . There is 
not a notion of creating a new Church or of originating a new worship’ 
(pp. 122-124). 

But the Archbishop rightly recognizes that there are other 
factions than the crypto- -Roman which offer ‘working substitutes.’ 
In his remarks on ‘ Unreligious Philanthropy’ we could wish he had 
dwelt with greater plainness upon an increasing tendency, from which 
many good and excellent men are hardly free, to exalt the mundane 

1 Spectator, February 10, 1894, p. 189. 
2 35 & 36 Vic., c. 35. 
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side of a priest’s personality. It is, no doubt, largely the reaction 
from a false dichotomy which regarded the religious and secular 
spheres as things totally apart. But we fear that to-day there is a 
distinct danger of merging the religious in the secular. It is expected 
that the clergy should be social reformers, literary men, athletes— 
caterers for public entertainments. In our view the pastor in parochié 
sheuld be first and foremost a priest. ‘I am nothing if not a priest,’ ! 
said Canon Kingsley, himself the founder of ‘ Muscular Christianity 
—a clever phrase, invented by I know not whom.’? Would that al! 
his successors preserved his fine sense of proportion ! 

We conclude our notice of this model primatial deliverance with 
an extract from its broad-minded and far-sighted summing-up : 


‘We have touched, I trust not too harshly, on the unmeasured daily 
intensifying necessity for Carefulness. Carefulness lest any one of our 
great schools in the Church should (as past times have done) adopt or 
admit Working Substitutes for their own peculiar spiritual power. . . . 
Social gains, the depths of God’s Word, Individual Piety—what risk lest 
these should specialise themselves into isolated developments—make, as 
it were, three churches and no church. The hope of the Church is that 
they all should, with equal vigour, be wrought in her ; all be equally her 
prayer, all equally her teaching and her toil’ (pp. 130, 131). 


The words ‘or to nobody knows who’ (p. 27) contain a slight 
grammatical slip on the part of the printer or proof-reader. 


Two Books FoR WoRKING MEN. 


1. Zhe Most Certain Fact in History. Addresses on the Resurrec- 
tion. By T. P. Rinc. (London: Skeffington and Son, 1893.) 

2. Addresses spoken to Working Men from Pulpit and Platform. 
By Dean Hore. (London: E. Arnold, 1894.) 


1. Mr. Rinc tells us in his Preface that the contents of this 
volume are addresses which were delivered to working men at various 
Missions. They are therefore, as they should be, plain, popular, and 
pointed, thoroughly manly in tone, and adapted rather to convince 
the understanding than to touch the heart; the latter object the 
missioner would no doubt aim at in other addresses. They do not 
contain anything particularly profound or original; it would have 
been beside the purpose to attempt anything of the kind. Mr. Ring 
proceeds very much on the lines of Paley, that powerful writer who 
‘Is apt to be unduly depreciated in the present day. We quite agree 
with Mr. Ring that, if the Resurrection be admitted, everything else, 
so far as the. proof of the reality of Christianity is concerned, is of 
minor importance, and that, if judged by the ordinary laws of 
evidence, it is, admitting the possibility of the miraculous at all, 
‘the most certain fact in history.’ It would be difficult indeed to 
answer the convincing arguments which Mr. Ring adduces in his 
clear and readable style. The only address to which we can take 
any exception is that one in which he quotes freely, and answers 
point by point, the arguments, or rather insinuations, of Gibbon’s 


1 Life of Charles Kingsley, p. 288. * Ibid. p. 267. 
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famous fifteenth chapter. In the first place we should like to know 
whether, as a matter of fact, many working men really do read 
Gibbon. If they do not, it seems a pity to put into their heads the 
idea of reading that most fascinating but dangerous writer. In the 
next place we venture to think that the ablest writer—and Mr. Ring 
is a very able one—cannot adequately reply to Gibbon in a short 
popular address. But of the general merits of the book we can 
speak highly ; and at this Easter-tide a clergyman could not put into 
the hands of an intelligent working man—or, indeed, into the hands 
of many who would rank higher in the social scale—a more 
appropriate present than this little volume, which deals so satisfac- 
torily with that great central fact of Christianity, in the commemora- 
tion of which we are now rejoicing. 

2. In point of composition, Dean Hole’s Addresses differ widely 
from those of Mr. Ring, but the end of both is the same. While 
there is not one word from beginning to end of Mr. Ring’s volume 
which would shock the most fastidious taste, Mrs. Grundy’s prim 
respectability is outraged in almost every page of Dean Hole’s. 
But the Dean knows what he is about. He has had a long experience 
in addressing working men, with whom he is a prime favourite ; he 
knows that they have a rough sense of humour, that their sensi- 
bilities are not easily shocked, and that if you would hit the mark 
you must not be over-particular what sort of weapon you use. ‘They 
are strictly ‘ addresses,’ not sermons with the conventional text pre- 
fixed to any of them. Some were delivered in the pulpit, some on 
the platform ; and it was, we may hope, from the latter eminence 
that the most owfré of the Dean’s utterances were delivered. Such 
a passage as the following is more fitted for the unconsecrated than 
the consecrated building : 


‘What do we mean by common sense? With a considerable number 
of persons common sense means uncommon nonsense. It means, * If 
you don’t think as I think, say as I say, do as I do, you must.be a born 
fool,” and this they call free thought, liberty of speech, independent 
action. Common sense with them means “ my sense,” “my doxy is 
orthodoxy, yours is heterodoxy ; that which I understand is all that a 
man need know, and what I don’t understand is bosh’ (p. 15). 


The comparison of the stump orator to an ugly old baboon who 
used to set two apes a-fighting in the Zoological Gardens (p. 186) 
would be, to say the least, startling in church. It would be 
difficult for anyone, and most of all for the working man, to hear it 
without bursting out laughing, and that would be indecorous in 
God’s House. 

Dean Hole is too good a friend of the working man to flatter 
him. He gives him many hard buffets ; but he always hits straight 
from the shoulder, and the working man does not resent that kind of 
blow. Another instance of the Dean’s knowledge of working men’s 
tastes may be found in his frequent quotations of poetry, and espe- 
cially of familiar hymns. The working man loves a bit of poetry ; 
and when uttered in the Dean’s sonorous voice, and with the solemnity 
which he knows so well how to assume in an instant, such quotations 
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would be all the more striking from their contrast with their sur- 
roundings. Dean Hole is a born orator ; and there is no doubt 
some ground for his misgiving lest those who read the Addvesses in 
cold blood may miss ‘the sympathy evoked by the living voice.’ 
Nevertheless, we are glad that he yielded to ‘the sweet importuni- 
ties’ of his friends, and appealed to the reading as well as to the 
listening public. Some at least of his readers will be able to picture 
to themselves the stalwart, commanding figure, and the fine, good- 
humoured countenance of the Dean (by the way, what an admirable 
specimen of the typical working man he would make !) as he delivered 
the Addresses. We must especially thank Dean Hole for his tribute 
to the courageous action of the late Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, 
‘our heroic chief,’ as he calls him in his address on ‘Church and 
Dissent’ (p. 305). There is some danger lest the well-deserved 
popularity—nay, reverence and love—which the present Bishop of 
Lincoln has won, should make us forget his saintly predecessor, who 
had the martyr-spirit if any man had. 


A Handy Book of the Church of England. By E. L. Currs, D.D. 
(London : S.P.C.K., 1894.) 


THAT most indefatigable writer, Dr. Cutts, has added to the services 
he has already rendered to the Church, by giving us, in a highly 
condensed form, an extraordinary amount of information relating to 
the Church of England, including a brief summary of its history 
from the earliest times to the present, an account of its constitu- 
tion, of all its dioceses with lists of their bishops, of its property and 
revenues, of its synods, of its work in all departments, of its Bible 
and its Prayer-book, of its Societies, of its Foreign Missions, of 
Colonial and Sister Churches, of Dissent, and other details too 
numerous to mention. Considering the enormous amount of matter 
which is packed into one volume (truly called a ‘handy book,’ being 
of a portable and convenient size), it is wonderful how interesting 
and exact the learned writer has contrived to make it ; but, as it is 
of the utmost importance that such a book, which is of course 
intended to be a book of reference, should be scrupulously accurate, 
we venture to point out a few inaccuracies, which, after all, are slight, 
but which will, we hope, be worthy of the writer’s consideration, 
when he is preparing another edition. Many of them occur in the 
spelling of proper names. On p. 39 ‘ Austin’ is evidently a printer’s 
error for ‘ Anselm ;’ in the same page, if one king of Northumbria is 
to be spelt (rightly) A®thelfrith, surely his successor ought to be 
spelt ‘ Eadwin,’ not ‘ Edwin.’ So on p. 40 if one brother is spelt 
‘Ceadda,’ surely the other should be ‘Cedda ;’ and is not ‘Winfrid’ 
a more correct spelling of the name of the Apostle of Germany than 
‘Winfred’? ‘The Heptarchy united into one kingdom’ is a curt 
announcement which would scarcely have satisfied Professor E. A. 
Freeman if he had been living ; and is not ‘ Thurston’ on p. 52 a mis- 
print for ‘Thoresby’? The letter ‘e’ seems to be rather a crux to 
Dr. Cutts. The Deist who wrote on the miracles spelt his name 
‘Woolston’ not ‘ Woolstone’ (p. 87), the famous Unitarian’s name 
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was ‘ Priestley’ not ‘ Priest/y’ (7d.), and his more famous antagonist 
‘Horsley’ (as on p. 169), not ‘ Horsely’ (7d.) ; and the revivalist was 
properly ‘ Whitefield’ not ‘ Whiffield’ (p. 88), though sometimes so 
spelt. Dr. Cutts sometimes spells the see of ‘Candida Casa’ in Gal- 
loway ‘ Withern’ (p. 37), sometimes ‘ Witherne’ (p. 105) ; ‘ Whithern’ 
seems to us more correct than either. The Ceadda of p. 40 appears 
as ‘Chadd’ on p. 154, and as ‘Chad’ on p. 155. All three have authority 
for them, but uniformity of spelling is desirable. Again, can we say for 
an absolute certainty that ‘those who planted the Church in Britain 
came from the neighbouring provinces of Gaul’ (p. 183)? The pre- 
sumption is that they did ; but presumption is not certainty. In two 
consecutive sentences (p. 274), he says first, that ‘at the time of the 
Norman Conquest’ there were bishops of Carlisle and Ely, and then 
that the sees of Ely and Carlisle were in 1103 and 1133 respectively 
(p. 274). The dates are of course correct, but they are surely later 
than that of the Norman Conquest. Finally, slight though the error 
may be, we do not like to see the foundation of a college by ¢wo 
queens ignored by writing that college Queen’s instead of Queens’ (p. 
318 and 319). Dr. Cutts’s handy book is so good that it is worth 
while to perfect it ad unguem. 


The Church of England and Recent Religious Thought. By C. A. 
Wuittuck, Rector of Great Shefford, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1893.) 

A VOLUME dealing with the vast subject indicated by this title, and 

written by a quondam Fellow and Tutor of a large Oxford College, 

cannot fail to contain much food for thought ; and we gladly admit 
at the outset that Mr. Whittuck has given us many ideas worthy of 
the most serious consideration. It would be impossible within the 
limits of a short notice to comment, however briefly, on the vitally 
important topics which pass in rapid review before us in his pages : 
What is the internal state of the Church of England at the present 
time? what are, and what ought to be, its relations to Dissent, first 
in towns, and then in rural districts? and how may it best promote 
the object we all desire, a reunion of Christendom? what is, and what 
ought to be, its attitude towards ‘ the alienated classes’? how should 
it deal with the great problems of science? what are the ‘ essentials’ 
of Catholic theology ? what is the true relation between theology and 
the Bible—between God and nature? To discuss any one of these 
questions at all adequately would more than fill every page in the 
volume before us. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to one single 
theory, which, however, runs as a thread through all Mr. Whittuck’s 
work, which is stated and restated by him over and over again in 
different language, and which gives a certain tone and colour to 
everything he has here written. That theory is, that what he rightly 
deems the dominant school or party in the Church is a new one, 
dating only from the rise of the Oxford Movement. We thoroughly 
agree with him that during the last thirty years ‘English Churchmen 
have become more and more High Churchmen’ (p. 10), but we hold 
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that the difference is simply one of extent, not a difference of kind. 
We are not going to argue with Mr: Whittuck about any matter of 
doctrine, but simply about a matter of fact. When he characterizes 
as a novelty ‘modern High Churchmen,’ ‘new Anglicanism’ (p. 63), 
‘the full-blown Anglo-Catholic Church of to-day’ as distinguished 
from ‘the Church of England half a century ago’ (p. 84), ‘the 
Catholic or pseudo-Catholic tendency of the latter-day Church of 
England’ (p. 90), ‘ Anglicanism, which is just now the prevailing type 
of English Churchmanship’ (p. 115) ; ‘the recent manifestations of 
Anglicanism resulting from the Oxford Movement’ (p. 157); ‘the 
new Catholic tendency within ‘the Church of England’ (p. 177) ; 
‘the Church assuming to itself the airs of Catholicity’ (p. 213), we 
venture to think that he is historically mistaken. Whether right or 
wrong, the views about the Church held by these ‘modern High 
Churchmen,’ are precisely those held by the ‘ancient High Church- 
men ;’ only they are spread far more widely. Keble and Pusey and 
Liddon and Bright are substantially in perfect agreement with Horsley 
and Van Mildert and T. F. Middleton and Jebb, and Jones of Nay- 
land and Horne and Law and Butler and Ken and Kettlewell and 
Nelson and Hickes and Brett and Johnson of Cranbrook and Barrow 
and Thorndike and Gunning and Hammond and Laud and An- 
drewes. The whole of Mr. Whittuck’s book proceeds upon the 
assumption that it is not so, All we can do is to ask our readers to 
test the matter for themselves. It is very easily done ; for all the 
great writers we have mentioned (and the list might be enlarged 
enormously) are quite accessible, and they extend over 200 years. 
Perhaps some of the expressions we have quoted from Mr. Whittuck 
may lead the reader to think that he has put his case offensively. 
But this is not so. His general tone is fair and moderate—as, we 
trust, our criticism has been. Our complaint is a strange one to 
make against a gentleman of high university standing ; but, as Mr. 
Whittuck says, ‘ Academical influences are dead against clerical and 
ecclesiastical organization ’—might we add, ‘and against clerical and 
ecclesiastical literature’? and is it too presumptuous to recommend 
to an ex-fellow and tutor a long and steady course of reading of all the 
writers specified above (we shall be happy to suggest a few more 
when these are mastered), before he writes again on a similar 
subject ? 


Christ and Our Times. By W. M. Stnciair, Archdeacon of Lon- 
don, &c. (London : Isbister and Co., 1893.) 


THERE is very little in these able and interesting sermons to which 
we can fairly take exception. Archdeacon Sinclair rarely touches 
upon those subjects on which he would probably take a different 
view from that which would be taken in these pages. It is true that 
those who care to read between the lines may find traces of opinions 
in which High Churchmen could not concur, and that detached 
expressions would appear to them inadequate, if not actually 
erroneous. One scarcely likes, for instance, to see the Athanasian 
Creed, the Westminster Confession, and the. Thirty-nine Articles 
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grouped together as if all three might be placed in the same 
category (p. 93), and one qwou/d like to see the doctrine of the Real 
Presence more distinctly stated than it is in the sermon on ‘Christ 
the Life,’ which deals especially with the Holy Eucharist (pp. 167- 
178), and it would be easy to find fault with such a prelude to his 
defence of the Athanasian Creed as ‘We are satisfied to sing with 
Bishop Hilary of Arles, or some later writer who compiled ancient 
sentences, even if we do not accept his awful curses in their literal 
sense. Weworship One God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity,’ &c. 
(p. 184). 

But instead of dwelling on such points of difference, we prefer to 
welcome Archdeacon Sinclair as a valuable ally in the crusade 
against infidelity and irreligion, in which all good Christians ought to 
join. The first four sermons in the volume appear to us especially 
excellent. The first of them bears traces of having been written (as 
it was) twenty years ago, when what may be called the ‘Gospel of 
natural science’ found more disciples than it does now. ‘Those 
grovelling views of the limits of man’s knowledge are now generally 
discredited, but there are still many to whom the following pertinent 
questions might be addressed : 


‘What have you great prophets of science to tell us that will make 
up for our miseries, our disappointments, our sorrows, and our sins? 
You, who refuse to recognise any region but what you can penetrate 
with your instruments, and say that your physical observations in your 
studies have convinced you that the miracles for which the apostles 
died are a delusion, that Christ had no message, and that there is no 
immortal soul,and no God. What in the name of mortal wretchedness 
is itthat you have to say to us? If this world is all, and if we choose to 
assert that living for the flesh, and for ourselves, and without law, gives 
us more pleasure than a life of self-restraint and unselfishness, who is to 
disprove it, and with what motive can you supply us with that we should 
do otherwise? The Christian, indeed, lives for God, but if with our last 
breath there is an end of us, why should we live according to the 
Christian delusion ?’ (p. 24). 


Turning from theoretical to practical subjects, we would call 
especial attention to the sermon on ‘Christ and the Day of Rest,’ 
which the Archdeacon, with great moral courage, preached in 
London, at the height of the season. The following passage seems 
to us to hit the bull’s-eye : ‘ 


‘The two great cardinal principles on which Sunday is founded are 
rest and worship. These are the permanent and spiritual results of the 
hallowing of the seventh day. Apart from these two the day has no 
title to consideration whatever. And they cannot be separated. If you 
keep a day merely for rest you will find that universal amusement will 
soon creep in upon you, and mean universal labour. The principle of 
worship, of sanctity, of sacredness to God, is the only principle which 
protects properly the principle of rest. And on the other hand, you 
cannot have a day consecrated to worship and self-recollection, and the 
fear of God, unless it is also a day of rest. If you make it an ordinary 
day, with ordinary occupations, then you will have neither leisure nor 
taste for dwelling on the realities of the unseen world’ (p. 251). 
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Taking the volume as a whole we can only say, when we compare 
it with some other utterances of the author: O si sic omnia !/ 















Two Books on ENGLISH ORDERS. 


1. English Orders: whence obtained. By the Rev. Joun Barn- 
BRIDGE SMITH. (London: Skeffington and Son, 1893.) 
2. Anglican Orders and Jurisdiction. By Epwarp Denny, Vic:r of 
Kempley. (London: S.P.C.K., 1893.) 


Ir is a curious coincidence that two books on the same subject 
should have appeared in the same year, from two writers holding 
the same Church views. As the titles, however, imply, they do not 
cover the same ground, so it will be necessary to treat them separately. 
. Mr. J. B. Smith, in the space of about a hundred pages, 
spines to our mind conclusively, that the present Archbishops and 
Bishops of the English Church trace their orders mainly to a Roman 
source, but that this does not in the least affect their independence 
ofall Roman jurisdiction. He traces out with the utmost minuteness 
and accuracy the sources from which, at different periods in the 
Church’s history, her orders were derived. This necessarily leads 
him to give a brief outline of English Church history, which, by the 
exercise of great literary skill, he has succeeded in making attractive 
as well as accurate inthe main. The history practically ends with 
the Reformation, for after the knotty question of Matthew Parker is 
disposed of, two or three pages are quite sufficient to show, what has 
never been denied, that the orders have passed down in regular 
succession. Perhaps a little more space might have been given with 
advantage to the state of things brought about by the deprivation of 
the Non-juring prelates. Some people seem to imagine in a vague 
sort of way that, as there could not be two bishops of the same see at 
the same time, one must have been spurious. Were not the Non- 
jurors the rightful holders of the sees, and those thrust into their 
places intruders? But then the line of succession was carried on by 
these intruders ; was it vitiated thereby? Of course the answer is 
obvious. Archbishop Tillotson was an intruder in the see of Can- 
terbury, but he was none the less an archbishop; and Bishops 
Moore, Kidder, Fowler, and Cumberland were intruders in the sees 
of Norwich, Bath and Wells, Gloucester, and Peterborough re- 
spectively, but they were none the less bishops. For episcopal orders 
do not depend, any more than priests’ orders, upon any territorial 
jurisdiction. A bishop may be a bishop without having any diocese 
assigned to him, just as a priest may be a priest without having any 
parish. All this would probably be so obvious to Mr. Smith that he 
would think it scarcely worth mentioning, but we can assure him that 
it has been felt as a difficulty by many who are not so well informed 
as he is ; and we venture to hope that in his next edition he will put 
the matter plainly on pp. 99, 100. It will shock some people, but in 
our opinion Mr. Smith is quite right in maintaining that the British 
Church and the English Church were two entirely different organisa- 
tions, and that it is absurd to imagine that, because the latter 
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happened to be planted on the same ground as the former, it there- 
fore succeeded to its rights. We are glad also to see that he does 
full justice to Wilfrid and to Anselm, to both of whom some narrow 
Anglicans, as well, of course, as the whole race of ultra-Protestant 
writers, have done grievous injustice. One or two points we would 
venture to suggest to Mr. Smith, in view of his next edition. Is it 
quite correct to state as an absolute certainty that ‘the Pope was 
requested not only to consecrate Wighard archbishop, but in case 
anything should befall him, to chose someone in his place’? (p. 26). 
We are aware that Dr. Lingard states it to be so, and that the Pope 
calmly assumes it in his letters to England, but it appears to us by 
no means so clear from the original letter addressed to the Pope, 
which is still extant in print, and to which we would call Mr. Smith’s 
attention. Again, is it quite accurate to say that ‘in 1070 Lanfranc, 
Prior of Bec in Normandy, was consecrated Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’? (p. 46). Surely Lanfranc had ceased to be Prior of Bec seven 
years before, Anselm having succeeded him in 1063. At the time of 
his appointment to the English Primacy, Lanfranc was Abbot of 
St. Stephen’s at Rouen. On the same page, is not Witanagemot 
wrongly spelt? You speak of a ‘ Witan,’ but of a ‘ Witenagemot.’ 
We notice in the ‘ abbreviations’ at the commencement of the book, 
‘ Bishop Stubb’s’ instead of ‘ Bishop Stubbs’ Registrum, &c.,’ and on 
page ror ‘ Erastium’ instead of ‘ Erastian.’ But these are mere spots 
in the sun. Mr. Smith has done valuable service to the Church by 
giving much-needed information in a form that cannot fail to be 
popular. 

2. Mr. Denny confines himself almost entirely to the crucial 
question of Archbishop Parker’s consecration, which includes, of 
course, that of Bishop William Barlow, his chief consecrator. Fal- 
lacies die hard, so it may not be unnecessary to slay yet again the 
thrice-slain Nag’s Head fable; but as Dr. Lingard and the best- 
informed Roman Catholic writers have themselves given up ‘the 
surprisingly silly story’ (as Mr. Smith rightly calls it), less space, we 
think, might have been devoted to its contradiction ; and some of 
the writers whom Mr. Denny refutes seem hardly worth refuting. 
What can it matter, for instance, what Mr. Hutton thought about 
English orders in one phase of his erratic career, seeing that he has 
pretty nearly boxed the theological compass, and would now be as 
much opposed to the views expressed in his book on Zhe Anglican 
Ministry as Mr. Denny can be? Indeed, Mr. Denny seems to us 
all through too pugnacious. It would have been better to have 
stated, like Mr. Smith, his strong case quietly and dispassionately, 
leaving the impugners of it to their own devices. His little volume, 
too, is overloaded with quotations : they occur perpetually in the text, 
sometimes within inverted commas, sometimes simply introduced 
by an ‘ As Mr. So and So remarks ;’ they appear in foot-notes, often 
of portentous length, in almost every page ; and then fifty pages at 
the end are devoted to more notes in the shape of an appendix. Of 
course it is necessary for a writer on such a subject to fortify himself 
with authorities ; but, having devoted five pages at the beginning of 
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his volume to ‘A List of Works referred to or consulted,’ he might 
have spared himself the trouble of so many extracts in the body of 
his work. It was hardly necessary, for instance, to quote passages 
from such very accessible works as Liddon’s Bampton Lectures or 
Gore’s Ministry of the Christian Church, or even ‘the celebrated 
German theologian Mohler’ (p. 2), to prove that our Blessed Lord 
came to found a spiritual society as well as to save individual souls. 
Every Ember Day we are reminded of that in church. Partly from 
the many quotations which always interrupt the flow of a nar- 
rative, partly from his own style, which is complicated and involved, 
Mr. Denny’s book, though it covers much less ground, is more heavy 
reading than Mr. Smith’s. It gives one the impression of being a 
first literary effort ; and, though we heartily agree with its general 
drift, and should be glad to see its sentiments universally accepted, 
we fear it will be scarcely attractive enough to commend itself 
widely to the general reader. 


1. Henry William Burrows, Memorials. By E. Worpswortn, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. With Introduction by 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. (London: Kegan Paul and Co., 
1894.) 

2. Life of William Reeves, Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dro- 
more. By Lady Fercuson. (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co. 
London : Longmans and Co., 1893.) 

WE cordially welcome the lives of two eminent Churchmen, both 
written by ladies, and both executed with excellent taste and skill. 
The only complaint which we have to make against both is the lack 
of an index. Of course we have read, as in gallantry no less than 
in duty bound, every word of both ; but it would be a great conve- 
nience to the reviewer, if not to the general reader, to be able to refer 
back to particular passages, without turning over page after page to 
find what he wants. However, ove reviewer at any rate shall not be 
discouraged by the trouble caused him through the omission from 
doing his duty. 

1. Henry William Burrows is a title which in itself may fail to 
attract some readers. Who, they may ask, was Henry William 
Burrows that he should have a ‘ Life,’ or rather ‘ Memorials,’ written 
about him? He rose to no higher dignity in the Church than that 
of Residentiary Canon. He was the leader of no great movement. 
He left no literary ‘magnum opus’ behind him. Though a good, he 
was not what would be termed a popular preacher. He was not 
raised to a pedestal by being persecuted for his opinions, for he was 
never mobbed, and he was never put into prison. He was, indeed, 
an able and excellent clergyman, who made his mark for good in 
every sphere in which he laboured. But have there not been many 
such clergymen in every age? and is not life too short to enable us 
to read books about them all? Yes! but in spite of all this the 
reader will lose a large amount both of pleasure and profit if he fail 
to read this volume. For (1) Canon Burrows’ own personal charac- 
ter is a singularly interesting study ; (2) he was brought into contact 
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with some singularly interesting people, his remarks about whom, 
wisely given in his own words, are always fresh and keen, and some- 
times. really valuable ; (3) whatever Miss Wordsworth writes she 
writes well ; and (4) it is highly desirable that the world should know 
that there are clergymen who have never risen to the highest posts 
in the Church quite equal in point of abilities, attainments, and per- 
sonal holiness to those who have. We by no means desire to echo 
the popular cry that our bishops are not our best men. Those who 
raise it are probably not aware of the varied qualifications which are 
absolutely necessary to make a successful bishop in the present day, 
and that some of these qualifications are often not found in combina- 
tion with the higher intellectual powers. The writer, indeed, of the 
Introduction to this volume is, like his father, a notable exception ; 
but Wordsworths are not plentiful as blackberries, and it would be idle 
to expect to find them growing upon every bush. Canon Burrows 
was one of three brothers, all of whom were Oxford first-classmen, 
and one a double first. Our hero himself all but won his double. 
He devoted himself entirely to the work of the ministry, in which he 
was early brought into intimate connexion with Samuel Wilberforce 
and R. C. Trench, and his opinions about these distinguished men 
are not the least interesting parts of the book. Of the former, who 
was his rector, he says: ‘He is a High Churchman, but fears that 
the Oxford people tend to making a party, and does not go the whole 
way with their views on Reserve and Sin after Baptism ; he is a sort 
of universal genius.’ But his enthusiasm for his fellow-curate, Trench, 
is evidently stronger. ‘I believe,’ he says, ‘he has all his life been 
ennobling those he comes in contact with.’ He is much disturbed 
by the secession to Rome of some, notably of R. Sibthorp, who had 
been his distant neighbour. It is amusing to read how he feels 
quite sure about ‘Henry Wilberforce and Manning of course,’ not 
going over. ‘Of course Manning will stay,’ he repeats again. But 
we cannot follow his course further, and must be content with warmly 
commending the Memorials to our readers. 

2. In a brief and modest preface, Lady Ferguson apologizes for 
her inexperience and incompetency, but the apology is quite un- 
necessary. Without being so accomplished a “ttérateur as Miss 
Wordsworth, she has executed her task faithfully and well ; and her 
biography gives us not only an account of an able, learned, and pious 
man, but also an insight into the internal affairs of a sister Church 
which are not perhaps so well understood as they should be on this side 
the Channel. Bishop Reeves, like Canon Burrows, was brought 
into contact with many interesting men, such as his own penultimate 
predecessor, Bishop R. Mant, one of the most consistent and intelli- 
gent Churchmen of his day, Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
the amiable and munificent Primate Beresford, the late Earl of Dun- 
raven, and Sir Samuel Ferguson, the husband of the biographer. 
But, unlike Canon Burrows, he was a most voluminous writer, no 
less than eighty-six separate pieces being enumerated in his biblio- 
graphy at the close of the volume. Of these the most important are 
those which relate to the early history and antiquities of Ireland and 
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of the Irish Church. We in England should never forget the priceless 
blessing which we owe to that source ; to it we are indebted for the 
conversion of a great part of our land, and for some of the saintliest 
characters that have ever adorned the English Church ; for Lindis- 
farne sprang from Iona, and Iona from Ireland. Bishop Reeves’ 
edition of Adamnan’s Life of Co/umba, the true spiritual ancestor of 
St. Aidan, St. Oswald, St. Cuthbert, and St. Chad, some of the 
holiest names in our hagiology, is so valuable that Montalembert 
declared that without it he should never have been able to write the 
greatest part of Zhe Monks of the West, a remarkable testimony from 
such a man ; and Mr. J. T. Fowler, the Durham antiquary, says that 
he never opens Bishop Reeves’ Adamnan without a feeling of amaze- 
ment that anyone could have produced such a work comparatively 
early in life, and when so little had been collected on the subject, and 
that there was little left for anyone else to do. The personal history 
of such a man as Bishop Reeves—scholar, divine, antiquary, faithful 
parish priest, and bishop—cannot fail to be interesting ; and we are 
glad to find from this volume that the man was worthy of the writer. 
Staunch Anglican as he was, he kept up friendly relations with the 
Roman priests by whom he was surrounded ; and when he was re- 
moved to the North, where Presbyterianism is a power, he was on 
good terms with the Presbyterians, though he held firmly that 
episcopacy was the ‘articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiz’ (p. 153). 
Up to the ripe age of forty-two he held no preferment worthy of the 
name, and was in more or less straitened circumstances. His hap- 
piest days were spent at Armagh, where he revelled in the cathedral 
library. He was seventy-one when he attained the episcopate ; and 
then it was a disappointment rather than a gratification to him ; for 
he was in 1886 elected bishop of the united dioceses of Armagh and 
Clogher, which would not have separated him from his beloved 
Armagh, but, by one of those arrangements of the sister isle of 
which we have no experience in England, the cup of happiness was 
dashed from him just when it seemed to have reached his lips. 
A Primate had to be elected, and the choice fell upon Dr. Knox, 
Bishop of Down and Connor ; and ‘the newly chosen Bishop of 
Armagh became as a matter of course Bishop-elect of Down and Con- 
nor’ (p. 130). So instead of being the ‘coarb of St. Patrick,’ Dr. 
Reeves became the successor of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. The last 
honour that was conferred upon him was the Presidency of the Royal 
Irish Society, in succession to his friend Sir Samuel Ferguson ; he 
died in the following year. It will be gratifying to English Church- 
men to learn that Bishop Reeves, as might be expected from 
the protégé of Bishop Mant, ‘ran straight’ in two matters in which 
good Churchmen in England cannot but deplore the action of their 
brethren across the Channel. In the rearrangement of the Irish 
Church in the exciting days of 1869, he consistently opposed any 
change in the Book of Common Prayer, though he was secretary of 
the committee for its revision ; and at the close of his life we have 
the testimony of the able and courageous Bishop of Derry (Dr. 
Alexander) that ‘the Bishop of Down took the same view with the 
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cuninaltie Primate and himself upon the subject of the community 
known as the Reformed Church of Spain.’ We sincerely trust that 
Lady Ferguson will find the misgivings expressed in her Preface 
falsified by the event. 


The Gospels: a Companion to the Life of Our Lord. By 
CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. (London: Nisbet and Co., 
1894.) 

Tuts, we learn from the Preface, is the first of a short series in which 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie proposes to deal with the whole of the New 
Testament. His laudable object is ‘ to surround the Gospel incidents 
with all that can illustrate and fill them out, in the characteristics of 
climate, landscape, and people, as well as of nature in all its mani- 
festations.’ He is in many respects well qualified to accomplish his 
arduous task. He knows modern Palestine intimately from personal 
observation, and this knowledge stands him far more in stead when 
he is describing the unchanging East than a corresponding know- 
ledge of any Western country in the present day would do if he were 
describing what took place in that country two thousand years ago. 
Take our own country, for instance. The minutest acquaintance 
with the England of to-day would be all but useless, except so far 
as physical geography is concerned, for illustrating the Britain of the 
time of Cesar Augustus. He writes in a clear and unpretending 
style, and his book is almost too full of information. It is packed so 
close that the general reader finds a difficulty in assimilating it all. The 
familiarity, however, which a Christian may be assumed to possess 
with the Gospel narrative lessens the difficulty, and he may hope to 
carry away with him a residuum of fresh information, even though 
some pleno de pectore manat. 

The danger of thus approaching the Sacred History from the 
human side is that it has a tendency to make men forget that the 
whole of the wonderful story is completely sz? generis ; there is not, 
nor ever can be, anything like it in the world’s history. In one 
sense, of course, it is right to ‘treat the Bible like any other book’ 
(to use a phrase which once had a painful notoriety), but, in another 
sense, it is utterly wrong. If the Bible is what it professes to be, and 
what the Christian believes it to be, it is zof like any other book, and 
the Life of Christ is zo¢ like the life of any other man, for He was 
more than man. Just sixty-six years ago Dr. Milman startled the 
world by a History of the Jews, treated from the human side. Per- 
haps his meaning was a little misunderstood, at any rate his later 
intellectual course showed that he did not intend to rationalize in the 
objectionable sense of the term. But the outcry was not an un- 
reasonable one. Consciously or unconsciously, he certainly did 
show a tendency to minimize the miraculous and supernatural 
element in the history of that unique people. And it is curious to 
observe how in later times descriptions of the scenes of our Blessed 
Lord’s earthly sojourn seem to go hand in hand with laxity, or at 
any rate extreme breadth, of Christian belief. We think of the charm- 
ing descriptions in Renan’s Vie de Jésus, and remember that Renan 
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was no real ‘believer in Christianity ; we think of Dean Stanley’s 
quite unrivalled Sinai and Palestine, and remember that the same 
Dean Stanley wrote of ‘ Christian Institutions’ in a way of which no 
sound Churchman could approve ; we think of Archdeacon Farrar’s 
Life of Christ, which touches many points dealt with in the volume 
before us, and remember that, though Dr. Farrar is a devout believer, 
he is, and makes no secret about being, a very broad—we should 
prefer to call it lax—Churchman. What Dr. Geikie’s Churchman- 
ship may be we do not profess to know ; the present volume gives us 
no clue to the discovery. There was no need that it should, for the 
subject does not fall within the writer’s scope. But we are bouad to 
say that passages occur here and there which, to say the least, are 
capable of an objectionable interpretation. ‘Take, for example, the 
following :— 

‘How long this concurrent public work of Christ and the Baptist 
continued is uncertain, but it lasted long enough for germs of separa- 
tion to show themselves through the difference in the teaching and 
practice of the two—a difference so marked as to lead John to send from 
his prison asking whether Jesus was really the Messiah or only his fore- 
runner’ (p. 72). 


Now, does Dr. Geikie really mean that the work of St. John the 
Baptist and the work of our Blessed Lord were really antagonistic, 
and that there was any essential difference in the drift of their teach- 
ing? And is it quite right calmly to assume, as if there had never 
been any other explanation, that St. John’s own faith in Christ was 
failing, and that he did not send his two disciples for a confirmation 
of their faith, but A7s ? 

Again, what is the exact purport of the following exclamation ?— 

‘ How strange to find so much of The Great Life spent on the borders 
of a mere petty loch, at its widest not seven miles broad, at its longest 
not thirteen ; a mile shorter than Windermere, eight miles shorter than 
Loch Lomond and a mile narrower !’ (pp. 151-2). 


Of course this is true enough—as true, in fact, as that by far the 
grandest literature the world has ever seen concerns a little country 
not so big as an English county. But would not such a comment 
on Celtic literature be sheer Philistinism ? and may not such a com- 
ment upon the circumscribed limits of Christ’s earthly teaching 
suggest something worse than Philistinism? Standing as it does, is 
it not rather apt to encourage the view of those who hold that our 
Blessed Lord was merely a local celebrity, to whom an adventitious 
importance was attached in later ages? that, in fact, the ideal Christ 
and the real Christ were very different beings? Again, ‘the Divine 
enthusiasm of humanity in Jesus’ is a phrase of ominous significance 
when read in the light of a once famous, but now almost forgotten, 
book, Zcce Homo. ‘An age when science was unknown and miracles 
had t6é supply its place’ (p. 238) is an expression which is capable of 
a harmless meaning, but it is also just such an expression as those 
would use who, like M. Renan, for instance, have no belief in the 
reality of our Blessed Lord’s miracles. Let it be distinctly under- 
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stood that we do not for a moment imply that Dr. Geikie has written 
or hinted anything inconsistent with the strictest orthodoxy ; but our 
readers will judge for themselves whether the passages we have quoted 
are not open to doubtful interpretation. In short, Dr. Geikie has 
chosen a path which ‘craves wary walking ’— 
‘ Incedit per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.’ 


And when he comes to deal with less sacred personages than with 
Him who is chiefly connected with his present volume, he will have 
to be more careful still. 


The Religion of a Literary Man. By RicHarp Le GALLIENNE. 
(London: Elkin Mathews and John Lane ; New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1893.) 

THE first question which arises in regard to this extraordinary book 

is, Are we to take the literary man and his religion seriously ? For 

if we are, it will be necessary to make some remarks the reverse of 
complimentary—in fact, to state in plain terms, that it is an absurdity. 

But we rather incline to the view that it is intended to be a sort of 

serio-comic protest against /rreligion on the one hand, and ‘ reli- 

giositat,’ or ‘other-worldliness’ on the other. For it is difficult to 
believe that a really acute and cultured man, as the writer undeniably 
is, could write in all sober seriousness the sentiments of which we 
will give a few specimens, so that the reader may judge for himself. 
But first let us express our thanks to Mr. Le Gallienne that he has 
not posed as a churchman, which holders of the wildest theories 
have sometimes a nasty knack of doing. On the contrary, he tells 
us in his ‘ Preliminaries ’—that is, what ordinary mortals would call 
his ‘ Introduction ’—‘ I must, for certain, miscarry with many, simply 
because I do not subscribe to that particular form of symbolism 
which they confuse with essential religion. The Wesleyan, the 

Baptist, the Anglican, the Catholic—save in that sympathetic part of 

him which is free of his creed—will have none of me’ (p. 9). We 

leave ‘the Wesleyan, the Baptist, and the Catholic (?)’ to answer for 
themselves, but for the Azg/o-Catholic we are bound to say, rude as 

it may sound, ‘ No! we will have none of you. There is not even a 

sympathetic part of us which is free of our creed that can accept you.’ 

But we must justify our repudiation by showing what we repudiate. 

‘The Religion of a Literary Man’ can do either with or without any 

belief in a future state—without, for choice ; for ‘in religion it is 

especially wise to do without as much as we can’ (p. 45), and ‘ while 
the weak, perhaps, always believe in a hereafter, the brave have faith 
in their past’ (p. 52). But he is good enough to make concessions 
to these weaker brethren. ‘Those who want to believe in a future 
life can do so... it does not really much matter. We can do 
without the hereafter’ (p. 54). Then we come to what Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne calls ‘ Essential Christianity,’ and here we hoped to come to 
the root of the matter, but we were disappointed. ‘The literary man 
should have been more explicit. He appears to have some other 
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source of information from that which humdrum Christians possess ; 
and it really is rather unkind in him not to enlighten the reader as to 
what that source is. ‘ According to our English version of the New 
Testament Christ did make many definite assertions about the life 
to come’ (p. 56). And not according to the original Greek? With 
the help of Liddell and Scott we have studied the Greek, and, in 
spite of Mr. Le Gallienne, we fear the Greek is to blame. But presently 
the blame is laid upon the right shoulders. It is not the translators 
but the Evangelists who are at fault. ‘In whatever sense Christ 
used such phrases, it is certain that His Evangelists have distorted 
their importance out of all proportion to the rest of His teaching’ 
(p. 57). Possibly; but where is the proof of this ‘certainty’? 
Cruel Mr. Le Gallienne, to keep so important a secret to himself ! 
If he loves Evangelists little, he loves Apostles stillless. ‘There must 
inevitably,’ said M. Renan—and, of course, M. Renan knew every- 
thing —‘ be something dorné about the apostle of any creed, and the 
apostles of Christ have been no exceptions to the rule. How Christ’s 
radiant intuitions have been materialized into opaque dogmas, no 
one need be told’ (p. 60). But we do need to be told, and Mr. Le 
Gallienne has not told us. 

If Apostles and Evangelists fare thus badly, mere ‘ ecclesiastics’ 
cannot expect to fare better. ‘The ecclesiastics into whose hands 
Christianity soon fell, being, as the majority of ecclesiastics must be, 
unspiritually minded, darkened the symbolism of Christ,’ &c. (p. 61). 
But it is a comfort to know that the tyranny of ‘ecclesiastics’ will 
soon be at an end; for ‘the great dogmas of the religion of the 
future will be Love, Beauty, Purity, and Strength—and the artist 
will be its priest’ (p. 83). Prayer, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
is a delusion ; ‘we might as well go pray to the rocks and trees’ 
(p. 78). The gods of Greek mythology—Pan, Aphrodite, and Apollo 
—are not dead, ‘ nor is there actually any strife between them and the 
sadder figure of the Galilean’ (p. 80). After all. this, and much more 
of the same kind, Mr. Le Gallienne complains, with an amazing 
audacity which almost takes our breath away, of ‘that lack of rever- 
ence which is one of the most distressing features of the time’ (p. 99). 
Now, if all this is persiflage, we think Mr. Le Gallienne has made a 
mistake from an artistic point of view. The great master of the art, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold—a poet, too, like Mr. Le Gallienne—was suc- 
cessful when he applied his persiflage to social and political subjects, 
but not when he applied it to religion. ‘Culture and Anarchy’ and 
‘Friendship’s Garland’ are delightful ; but Mr. Arnold’s quasi-theo- 
logical disquisitions are not edifying ; neither are those of Mr. Le 
Gallienne. 


Gradual Catechising. By the Rev. J. N. SHEARMAN, Rector of St. 
Matthew’s, Belfast. (London: Griffith, Farran, and Co., 1893.) 


A VOLUME on the important subject of catechising, written on 
thoroughly sound Church lines, is acceptable from whatever source it 
comes ; but it is doubly so when it comes from a region where the Pro- 
testant is popularly supposed to have well-nigh swamped the Catholic 
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element in Church teaching. Mr. Shearman’s volume consists, as its 
title implies, of a graduated series of lessons on the Church Cate- 
chism. It is divided into three parts, termed respectively, ‘One Text 
Lessons,’ ‘Three Text Lessons,’ and ‘Five ‘Text Lessons.’ Each 
part deals with the whole of the Catechism, but the Second Part is 
more full and searching than the first, and the third more so than 
the second. Then follow ‘ Additional Lessons,’ dealing with ‘ The 
Order of the Church,’ ‘The Christian Contest against Evil,’ and 
‘Confirmation ’—subjects which might well form an Appendix to our 
Church Catechism as it stands. Mr. Shearman is thoroughly compe- 
tent to deal with his subjects ; and clergymen who are not adepts in 
the art of catechising might do worse than take his questions bodily, 
and go through the whole of his course in their instructions to the 
young of their flocks. There are some shrewd observations in his 
‘Preliminary Address,’ which show how well he knows what he is 
about. We quite agree with him as to the risk of explaining the 
obscurum per obscurius, and with his illustration : viz. trying to make 
young children understand what Baptism is, by representing it as a 
‘Covenant’; also with his advice ‘never to bring two ideas at once 
before the youthful mind’ ; and again with his illustration : viz. try- 
ing to explain at once ‘Ze Father’ of the Apostles’ Creed and ‘ Our 
Father’ of the Lord’s Prayer. We hope his useful little book will 
meet with the success it deserves. 


The Sacred City of the Ethiopians: being a Record of Travel and 
Research in Abyssinia in 1893. By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S. (London and New York: Longmans and Co., 1893.) 


Mr. BENT is now generally known, if only through the medium of 
paragraphs in the daily papers, as an enterprising traveller of a class 
which has always been well represented among Englishmen, in whom 
a love of travel for its own sake is often combined with an interest in 
archeology. He has visited several little-frequented parts of the 
world’s surface, and in particular did good service by his expedi- 
tion to Zimbabwe in the early days of Mashonaland exploration, 
being the first archeologist to examine the very remarkable ancient 
buildings for which that town is now famous. The volume now 
under notice records a journey which was, in some sort, a sequel to 
the Mashonaland expedition. Mr. Bent arrived at the conclusion 
that the Zimbabwe ruins were relics of an Arabian occupation of 
South and East Africa ; and in order to test the soundness of this 
theory he resolved to visit Abyssinia in search of further traces of 
the same people. The antiquities of Abyssinia were, indeed, better 
known already than those of Mashonaland ; but our knowledge of 
them was very imperfect, and rested on somewhat ancient evidence. 
The scheme of the expedition was consequently well designed, and 
it was only external circumstances that prevented it from being more 
completely successful. 

Completely successful it was not. Owing to disturbances in 
Abyssinia, where two chieftains, Ras Alula and Ras Mangashah, 
were engaged in intermittent civil war, Mr. Bent’s party was not able to 
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travel more than thirty miles beyond the frontier of the Italian 
colony, and could only spend ten days at Aksum, the principal object 
of the journey. Even this was only possible through the active 
assistance of the Italian authorities, and, while at Aksum, Mr. Bent 
was not allowed to stray beyond the radius of the Italian Resident’s 
influence. Finally, a rapid retreat was necessary, in order to avoid 
an incursion by one of the contending armies. Still, even within 
these comparatively narrow limits, Mr. Bent managed to do some 
useful work. He was not able to discover the great Adulis inscrip- 
tion recorded by Cosmas Indicopleustes ; but he took squeezes of 
the inscriptions at Aksum—the centre, ancient and modern, of Ethio- 
pian religion—from which Prof. D. H. Miiller of Vienna, in a 
chapter which for scholars is the most valuable of the book, is able 
to correct several false opinions which have hitherto been held con- 
cerning the early inhabitants of Ethiopia, and to advance our know- 
ledge of that obscure quarter of the earth. Accepting his results as 
certain (and we have no reason to doubt them) it is now established 
that the Sabeeans of Arabia had entered, and presumably occupied, 
Ethiopia by the eighth century B.c. The inscriptions throw light on 
the early stages of the Ethiopian language, which was developed out 
of the Sabzean, and which, after undergoing considerable modifica- 
tions, remains the tongue of the modern Abyssinians. No confirma- 
tion.is derived from these monuments of the legend (it is no more) 
that the Ethiopians were acquainted with Judaism before the Chris- 
tian era, and adopted Christianity at a very early date. Indeed, one 
of the inscriptions which was once supposed to countenance the 
former theory is now shown, by means of the more perfect copy 
provided by Mr. Bent, to be an expression of absolute paganism ; and 
it was apparently not much before the sixth century that Christianity 
was established in Ethiopia by way of Egypt. Not much definite 
light, however, is thrown upon the details either of primitive Chris- 
tianity or of the extensive Arabian empire, the existence of which is 
now beginning to be taught by archzology. 

Considered merely as travels, this volume cannot be reckoned 
as absolutely first-rate, either in interest or in importance ; but for 
all that it will be found both instructive and easy to read. Mr. Bent 
has collected most of the information concerning Ethiopia which is 
to be found in ancient writers, and he has made the most of the 
additional details discovered by himself. Even within the borders 
of the Italian colony he was able to find matter of interest, not only 
in such antiquities as remain, but more especially in studying the 
Abyssinian Church. On this subject he confirms Dean Stanley’s 
dictum, that the Abyssinian Church is characterized by ‘the utmost 
amount of superstition with which a Christian Church can be over- 
laid without perishing altogether.’ Our natural respect for the 
tenacity which has preserved some form of Christianity under the 
most unfavourable outward circumstances, must not disguise the fact 
that in many respects this Christianity is no better than paganism ; 
but at least the truth has some foundation on which to build, when- 
ever the time shall come for Abyssinia to be fairly open to European 
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influence. At present it is not so, and the country is like to perish 
of its internal misery and chronic disorder, unless the Italians resolve 
on enforcing peace beyond their present borders. One very curious 
relic of Christianity was secured by Mr. Bent, in the shape of a 
painting of the Crucifixion, a reproduction of which forms the fron- 
tispiece to his volume. ‘The art is extraordinarily rough, but shows 
distinct traces of Byzantine influence ; and Mr. Bent notices a quaint 
convention whereby the artist represents all bad characters in profile 
only, while the virtuous are shown full face. The illustrations 
throughout the books are interesting, being generally based on 
photographs. In conclusion, we would express the hope that Mr. 
Bent’s present visit to Arabia will be more successful in substantial 
archeological and historical results than was (through no fault of 
his own) his last year’s incursion into Abyssinia. 


The Story of My Life. By M. F. Cusack, ‘the Nun of Kenmare.’ 
(London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1891.) 


READERS of Miss Cusack’s earlier works will know what to expect 
in this. It is a repetition of the unmeasured attacks on the Church 
of Rome which have been her occupation since the time when she 
left that Church. It is a most unpleasant book to read, and Miss 
Cusack appears to have completely forgotten her own experience 
(narrated on p. 30) that violent denunciations of Rome are exceed- 
ingly likely to be the means of sending those who have heard them 
into the arms of Rome, when they discover, or think that they dis- 
cover, that the denunciations have been false or exaggerated. The 
tone of continual complaint which pervades the book alienates 
sympathy at once. Miss Cusack’s story is one of perpetual jealousy 
on the part of all who surrounded her, jealousy and hindrance so 
unreasoning that it suggests the suspicion that it must have originated 
partly in the writer’s mind. Certainly she is so completely self- 
centred in her conceptions that even the story of her charitable deeds 
in the famine of 1879 cannot be told without the quotation of a 
string of testimonials to her merits. We have no means of checking 
her allegations against the priests and sisters of the Roman Church, 
but we cannot receive a favourable impression of her judgment when 
we find her stating that ‘it may be doubted whether Miss Yonge’s 
religious novels or Keble’s Christian Year contributed most to the 
conversions to Rome.’ Such a suggestion is merely ludicrous, but 
the attack on Dr. Pusey rouses stronger feelings, and we can only 
record our indignation that Miss Cusack should have permitted her- 
self to charge such a man with deliberate dishonesty and deceit, 
with suppression of truth, with betrayal of the confessional, with 
disregard of his superiors and belief in his own infallibility (pp. 56-9, 
63, 72). Here is exactly one of the cases in which exaggerated 
denunciation destroys its own object. If Miss Cusack’s allegations 
against the Roman Church have as little foundation as those against 
Dr. Pusey, they are worth very little indeed, and we can only regret 
that she should devote her energies to the production of books 
merely with the object of repeating them. 
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The Story of the Nations :. Spain ; being a Summary of Spanish His- 
tory, from the Moorish Conquest to the Fall of Granada (711- 
1492 A.D.). By H. E. Watts. (London and New York : Fisher 
Unwin and Putnam’s Sons, 1893.) 


Mr. Watts claims for his work that it is the first attempt to tell in 
a moderate compass the story of the making of Spain as a nation. 
This fact, however, is less remarkable than at first sight may appear ; 
for the most striking episodes, such as the defeat of Roderick, the 
story of the Cid, and the conquest of Granada by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, have been told repeatedly, and the rest of the history is 
neither very interesting nor, except as steps to a great result, very 
important. Nor is the claim strictly accurate, since the ground 
covered by Mr. Watts is exactly that which is occupied by the ex- 
cellent sketch in Hallam’s A@dd/e Ages, though this, no doubt, looks 
principally at the constitutional side of the history. Mr. Watts leaves 
Spain just as she has become a nation and is entering on her career 
of greatness. The story of the development, from the little remnant 
left in the Asturias after the fall of the Gothic kingdom to the rise 
of Castile and Aragon, their quarrels and their development, and 
their final union under Ferdinand and Isabella, is not one of the 
most interesting parts of European history ; nor does Mr. Watts him- 
self seem to find it so. The struggle with the Moors was by no 
means continuous ; for long periods together the princes of the 
various Spanish kingdoms were more occupied with fighting against 
one another than with the expulsion of the common enemy, and for 
Spanish knights to serve under Moorish kings was no uncommon 
experience. The quarrels of the Spanish princes are far from edify- 
ing, and in so short a history they become little more than a catalogue 
of vicissitudes, relating to persons in whom we have acquired no 
interest. Hardly any individuals, except the Cid and Don Alvaro de 
Luna, the favourite of Juan II., stand out conspicuously in this 
period of Spanish history, until we reach the royal pair who ended 
the great struggle. Still, so long a period of European history 
should not be entirely neglected, and readers of the series of Zhe 
Story of the Nations will do well not to miss this volume, which forms 
the complement to Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s earlier narrative of the 
Moors in Spain. The illustrations, which are mostly architectural, 
are good. 


Eminent Christian Workers of the Nineteenth Century. By G. 
BARNETT SMITH. (London: S.P.C.K., 1893.) 


Tue short or Plutarchian biography is a more effectual way of spreading 
the knowledge of a great man’s life than the official record in two or, 
as now seems to threaten to become common, in four volumes. It 
has a chance of reaching many who have not the time or, it may be, 
the inclination to attack the larger works. The book before us re- 
presents, to the best of our belief, the essence of sixteen sufficiently 
portly volumes, some of them well written, some otherwise, but in any 
case constituting a formidable demand upon a reader’s leisure. Mr. 
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Barnett Smith’s plan of producing a collection of short biographies 
of the leading Christian workers of the century is, consequently, a 
very justifiable one, and the execution of it is creditable. The sub- 
jects of his biographies are : Tait, Patteson, Lord Shaftesbury, Bishop 
Wilson of Calcutta, Thomas Arnold, Samuel Wilberforce, George 
Moore the philanthropist, Hannington, and Selwyn. Against none 
of these can any exception be made, and the only criticism that can be 
passed upon the selection is that it does not include any representative 
of the Oxford High Church school of thought. Mr. Barnett Smith 
does not appear to lay any claim to originality in his collection of 
facts, nor does he attempt much in the way of critical estimate of the 
work and character of his subjects. He has been content to follow in 
each case the official biography and to reproduce its statements and 
its judgments, and as each biographer commonly regards his subject in 
much the same spirit, the result is a certain monotony of eulogistic 
tone. Regarded, however, as a compilation, the work is well done, 
and we have not noticed any errors of fact. Thestyle is easy and 
clear, and the book consequently gives a readable and useful record 
of the lives of nine men who indubitably did great and noble work 
forGod. Perhapsthe best chapter is that on Lord Shaftesbury, and 
Archbishop Tait is also well and sympathetically treated ; the account 
of Bishop Wilberforce, though it assures us repeatedly of his great- 
ness, yet fails somehow to bring the nature of that greatness home to 
us. The lives of the missionary heroes, Selwyn, Patteson, and Han- 
nington, are well known, but cannot be told too often ; and Arnold of 
Rugby is a not less familiar figure. Daniel Wilson and George Moore 
are much less generally known, which makes the record of their work 
allthe more valuable. In short, the subjects ensure the interest of a 
carefully compiled book. 


A Handbook to the Psalms, Prayer-Book Version. By the Rev. 
Epwarp M. Howmes, LL.B., late rector of Marsh Gibbon, 
Bucks. (London: Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) 


Tuis handbook is designed for the assistance of those who use the 
Psalms devotionally, and we think it well adapted for the end in 
view. The Psalms are printed in full in the Prayer-Book version, 
and short notes are added explanatory of obscure expressions, and 
indicating the circumstances to which reference seems to be made in 
the text. Each Psalm is also preceded by a heading in which the 
author, the occasion, and the subject are indicated. In regard to 
the authorship the headings of the Hebrew Bible have been followed, 
and the other expressions in these headings have been carefully 
explained. In addition to this a great deal of useful information has 
been collected in the author’s Preface regarding manuscripts, versions, 
the division of the Psalms into five books, their use in the Jewish 
and Christian Churches. We think the Handbook will be useful, not 
only to those for whom it is principally designed, but also to the 
advanced student, inasmuch as it contains in small compass a large 
assortment of well-ascertained facts, together with references where 
further information is desired. It is preceded by an admirable 
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Preface by the Bishop of Oxford, in which the distinguished prelate 
lays down with great clearness the grounds on which we believe in 
the inspiration of the Psalms. 


The Order and Connexion of the Church's Teaching as set forth in 
the Arrangement of the Epistles and Gospels throughout the Year. 
By ANDREW JUKES. (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1893.) 

THOSE who know how faint an understanding people in this genera- 

tion have of the principles of Divine Worship, and how much mis- 

take and exaggeration are being made in attempts to improve it, will 

find this small book interesting and helpful. 

Its devout and reverent remarks on the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels for Sundays and saints’ days are in quiet harmony with the 
tone of the Church Services, which in few words they illustrate. 
There is nothing sensational or disturbing, and there is none of the 
too usual conceit which attempts to show itself superior to the 
Prayer Book. It is arranged in the spirit which Mr. Keble described 
as being his own in the preface to the Christian Year. In an age of 
increasing excitement such modest help is valuable. The ‘still 
small voice’ in anything is an unaccustomed sound to this genera- 
tion of Churchmen. 

In his notes on All Saints’ Day Mr. Jukes has a very interesting 
explanation of a day which, ‘at the Reformation, was dropped out of 
the calendar of the English Church.’ He adds, ‘through the Church’s 
sins—in this instance through the abuse of masses for the departed.’ 
Of the value of All Souls’ Day he has a distinctly high opinion. 

In an interesting and instructive way he explains the difference 
in principle of the two characters of persons commemorated under 
each name as described in Scripture. But instead of going on to 
assume that the lately attempted revival of All Souls’ Day by hasty 
and lawless restorers is the true and lawful consequence of appre- 
ciating its value, Mr. Jukes adds, ‘In the Epistle for All Saints’ Day 
the ancient truth respecting All Souls as well as All Saints is still 
preserved, though the title “ All Souls” does not appear,’ and he 
goes on to explain in what way this is. He knows too accurately 
what belongs to the Church only to restore, and what to the za- 
dividual, ‘Osi sic omnes!’ 


Retreats, with Notes of Addresses. By the Rev. T. T. CarTER, M.A., 
Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and Warden of the 
House of Mercy, Clewer. (London: J. Masters and Co., 
1893.) 

A Book which bears the honoured name of .Canon Carter of Clewer 

can need no recommendation from us. This little volume contains 

notes of the addresses given at Retreats held at different places be- 
tween 1860 and 1870, and is prefaced by an ‘ Introduction’ on the 
subject of retreats generally, which originally appeared as an essay 
in Zhe Church and the World in 1868. In this ‘ Introduction,’ 
which will be found both interesting and instructive, Canon Carter 
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points out that the principle of Retreats is one ‘deeply imbedded in 
Holy Scripture,’ and he shows how the saints of the Old Dispensa- 
tion—Abraham, Moses, Samuel, and Elijah—were prepared for 
their special work by a time of solitary communion with God. In 
the New Testament also we have the same example in St. John the 
Baptist, and above all in our Blessed Lord Himself. On this Canon 
Carter says : 


‘ What a world of thought is suggested at the recollection of the fact 
that thirty years of our Blessed Lord’s life were spent in seclusion, to be 
followed by only three years of active ministry !_ How striking the contrast 
in this respect between His life and that of those who bear His priestly 
commission among ourselves, between the preparation for the ministry 
of the Incarnate God ard our own. Even after so prolonged a state of 
separation from the world, the forty days’ Retreat in the Wilderness 
must immediately precede His going forth into the world.’ 


We scarcely dare to differ from Canon Carter, but surely the 
thirty years of our Lord’s life at Nazareth can hardly be called ‘a 
separation from the world’ in the sense of a Retreat. The very 
essence of a Retreat is the separation from social or family life which 
it requires ; and we thought that the great distinction between our 
Blessed Lord and His Forerunner was that our Lord set us an example 
of a holy life lived among family ties, as contrasted with the solitary 
seclusion of the Baptist.' Canon Carter goes on to remind us that 
the Apostles were in Retreat for ten days before the reception of the 
Pentecostal Gift, that St. Paul was in seclusion for three years in 
Arabia before he became a minister of the Gospel, and that St. John 
was alone in the island of Patmos when he received his Revelation. 


‘Thus then, Canon Carter says, ‘we are manifestly placed in the pre- 
sence of a momentous law of the Divine operations, which cannot pos- 
sibly be set aside in considering the relations which the Holy Spirit of 
God has established between Himself and His people in His personal 
communications with them.’ 


And he proceeds to show that through the ages of the Christian 
Church the principle of Retreats has been ‘a settled tradition, and 
an abiding law of life.’ The formation of the well-known Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola was ‘the greatest era in the history 
of Retreats,’ but there can be no doubt that St. Ignatius was ‘ in- 
debted to the traditionary spiritual wisdom of preceding ages.’ 

Of these wonderful ‘ Exercises’ themselves Canon Carter says : 

‘They are to the spiritual life what the Newtonian system is to the 
natural world. Every fresh line of thought falls within their grand scope, 
as surely as any fresh discovery in astronomy falls within the primal law 
of gravity ; while at the same time its capability of adaptation to indi- 


vidual cases, however various, gives to it a separate and additional proof 
of its essential and practical truth.’ 


Coming down to our own times, Canon Carter tells us that an 
English translation of a work by the celebrated Antony Godeau, 
Bishop of Grasse and Vence, appeared in 1703, entitled Pastoral 


1 St. Matt. xi. 18, 19. 
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Instructions, and Instructions and Meditations for an Annual Retire- 
ment of Ten Days, and this was reprinted by Shrimpton of Oxford 
in 1861 under the title of 4 Plea for Seasons and Places of Retire- 
ment for the Working Clergy. 

Writing in 1868, Canon Carter speaks of the rapid spread of 
Retreats since their restoration in the English Church about twelve 
years previously, but in the quarter of a century which has elapsed 
since he wrote those words the movement has developed in a mar- 
vellous manner, and the practice may be said to be now fairly esta- 
blished among those who desire to lead a spiritual life. And at no 
period of the Church’s history could this practice of withdrawing for 
a time into solitary communion with God be more valuable than at the 
present, when life is so full and busy and varied, and the many ways 
of ‘doing good’ are so prominent, that it is not always easy to re- 
member the greater importance of ‘being good,’ and that after all it 
is the saints of God who are the best workers. At the same time it 
must not be forgotten that perhaps no form of religious exercise is 
so liable to fall into unreality in proportion as it becomes widely 
spread and is regarded as fashionable. But indeed unreality, as it 
appears to us, is the great danger of all the religious life and move- 
ments of the day. 

We will end with another quotation from Canon Carter, which 
we feel sure many will be able to endorse from personal experience : 

‘ How frequently have those, who feared on entering a Retreat, re- 
gretted the return to the world’s converse; and those by whom the 
restraint was at first felt to be irksome, afterwards been thankful for the 
discipline, and looked back to the unwonted isolation as fraught with 
something of solemn anticipation of the time when, whether they will or 
not, they must stand face to face before God, when the One Almighty 
Presence will be all in all to the soul !’ 


The Star in the East. Edited by the Community of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Wantage. (London: W. Knott, 26 Brooke Street, 
Holborn.) 

WE gladly draw our readers’ attention to this new missionary maga- 

zine, which has just completed its first year of life. It is well 

printed, and has a prettily designed wrapper, and a map of India 
showing the chief missionary stations, besides a monthly illustration. 

Each number contains interesting chapters on the ancient history 

and religions of India, and a variety of information about the mis- 

sionary work now being carried on at Poonah by the Cowley Fathers 
and the Wantage Sisters. The prospectus for 1894 informs us that 
arrangements have been made to allow of the last two pages being 
used for local information, in case any other Indian mission should 
wish to adopt the magazine. Papers upon the ‘ Apostles and Heroes 
of the Indian Mission Field,’ and a serial story ‘by an Indian 

Christian lady,’ are also promised. Zhe Star in the East has none 

of the traditional dulness of missionary magazines, and, as it only 

costs the modest sum of a halfpenny a month, we hope that some of 
our readers may be tempted to introduce it into their parishes. 
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SomE S.P.C.K. PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Another Man's Burden: a Tale of Love and Duty. By Austin 
CiarRE. (London, no date.) 

. By Lantern Light: a Tale of the Cornish Coast. By Austin 

CiaRE. (London, 1893.) 

What came between. By Mrs. NEwMAN. (London, no date.) 

. Mrs. Glen's Daughter. By F. E. Reape. (London, no date.) 

. A Life’s Labour : a Story of West Yorkshire. By EmMity Mar- 

GARET Mason. (London, no date.) 

. Kate the Pride of the Parish. By EizaBetH Harcourt 

MiTcHELL. (London, 1892.) 
. Little Lady Maria. By the Author of 4A Fellow of Trinity. 
(London, no date.) 

8. Twelve Readings for Mothers’ Unions upon the Seasons of the 
Church. By the Hon. Mrs. BULKELEY Owen. (London, 
1893.) 

9. Zhe Mourner in his Chamber. By the Rev. Francis Bour- 
DILLON, M.A. (London, 1893.) 

to. Verses. By Curistina G. Rossetti. (London, 1893.) 


In an age when everybody reads, but only a few read anything but 
fiction, a debt of gratitude is due to the S.P.C.K. for the large 
number of excellent story books which it publishes every year. Some 
of these books are of a very high order of merit indeed, far above 
the ordinary level of a parochial library tale, and may be read with 
pleasure by those of all classes who are able to appreciate anything 
besides—we will not say above—the ordinary ‘society novel.’ 

We will begin by mentioning two books by the author, who under 
the name of ‘ Austin Clare’ is well known as an admirable story- 
teller. Both are ‘love tales,’ and deal with that important subject 
in athoroughly good and wholesome spirit. 

(1) This is a story of Newcastle, and describes the fortunes of 
a young artisan who begins life burdened with a legacy of debt. 
With the consent of his betrothed, a little artificial flower maker, 
he resolves to pay off the debt before undertaking the new respon- 
sibilities of marriage; and the vicissitudes which the lovers go 
through before being able to set up a home free from ‘ Another 
Man's Burden’ are well and interestingly described. 

(2) Much more thrilling adventures are to be found in By Lan- 
tern Light, a Cornish smuggling story, which describes with power 
and pathos the perils, spiritual as well as bodily, which assail the 
lonely dwellers in lighthouses—perils which seem to be as real as 
those which troubled the hermits and anchorites of old. The 
heroine is a thoroughly charming girl, and the straightforward cou- 
rage with which she steers through the difficulties of a smuggling 
brother and a coastguard lover cannot fail to obtain admiration. 

(3) A less striking but fairly interesting tale is What came between, 
in which the heroine is the daughter of a rich but negligent father, 
who has left her to be brought up in a country vicarage. - The story 
opens at the time when she is suddenly claimed by her father and 
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removed to a more worldly sphere, and it describes the difficulties 
she goes through before attaining the wish of her heart and marry- 
ing her first love, a nephew of the good people at the vicarage. 
We must own to a little sympathy with the fastidious father in his 
irritation at hearing his daughter talk of her foster parents as 
*guardie’ and ‘mamsie,’ and we think that people so sensible and 
well-bred as the vicar and his wife would not have allowed such a 
mode of address to be adopted. 

(4) Mrs. Glen's Daughter, (5) A Life's Labour, and (6) Kate the 
Pride of the Parish are excellent little tales, suited to the Parochial 
Library. 

(7) In Little Lady Maria the author of A Fellow of Trinity has 
contrived to write a really charming story on the familiar but always 
attractive theme of the children of different ranks who have some- 
how or other ‘got completely mixed.’ The motto of the story is 
‘Kind hearts are more than coronets,’ and every one must rejoice 
when the real little Lady Maria is restored to her proper sphere, and 
not only sends her costermonger friend a guinea to buy a new 
barrow, but keeps her little foster sister to live with her in the old 
house of the Ponsonbys. 

The S.P.C.K. does not, however, only minister to the demands 
of of woAAoi by publishing story books ; it also supplies books of a 
graver sort and suited to the wants of particular classes. Such are 
Readings for Mothers’ Unions and The Mourner in his Chamber. 

(8) The first contains twelve readings for different seasons of the 
Church, in which the duties of mothers are pointed out in a plain 
and practical way. We should like, however, to know the exact 
meaning of this sentence (p. 15): ‘She was called to that high 
position because she had the truly true and receiving Spirit, and was 
“humble and meek,” as she tells us in her song the A/agnificat 
What does ‘the truly true and receiving Spirit’ mean ? 

We think that Mrs. Bulkeley Owen must have forgotten Joseph, 
to say nothing of Abel and Jonathan and others, when she writes (on 
p. 98), ‘ We read of Daniel, who is the only man in the Old Testa- 
ment (with the exception of Job) of whom no sinful action is re- 
corded.’ In the last reading Mrs. Bulkeley Owen addresses some 
words of sound wisdom and advice to mothers about the choice of 
a school for their children, and urges upon them the importance of 
ascertaining whether or not definite religious instruction is given. 
She says that there are at this present time more than seventy schools 
in Wales in which no religious teaching whatever is allowed, and in 
some of which even the use of the Lord’s Prayer is forbidden. If 
this be true it is indeed a terrible state of things, and it is quite time 
that parents were roused from their apathy on the subject. 

(9) Zhe Mourner in his Chamber is thus described on the title 
page : ‘Some friendly help offered to those in sorrow, for their 
private thoughts and prayers.’ We suppose to some, perhaps to 
many, this little book will prove as helpful as it is well-intentioned ; 
but we could not ourselves be among the number. We should 
prefer, if we were in sorrow, to read something which would raise 
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our thoughts above our grief instead of enlarging upon it. We have 
always felt in sympathy with the ill-tempered girl in one of Mrs. 
Ewing’s charming tales, who said that she found it helped her much 
more to say the Ze Deum than to repeat little verses about keeping 
her temper. But in this, as in other things, tastes differ, and we can 
quite imagine that there are persons to whom Zhe Mourner in his 
Chamber may prove a real help and comfort. 

(10) We have left to the last a book which well deserves a longer 
notice than we can give it. These Verses by Christina Rossetti are 
probably known to many of our readers, as they are reprinted from 
three other of her books, Called to be Saints, Time Flies, and The 
Face of the Deep. \n their present form they are beautifully printed upon 
rough-edged paper with red marginal lines, and the book would make 
a dainty and acceptable present. Those who are already acquainted 
with Miss Rossetti’s poems will know that, with a quaint piety which 
reminds us of George Herbert, and a love of nature somewhat akin 
to that of John Keble, she has a charm of language which is 
wholly her own. We cannot refrain from quoting one of her so- 
called ‘Songs for Strangers and Pilgrims,’ in the hope that. those 
who have not already done so may be tempted to dive into a treasury 
which contains many other such gems. 


‘ENDURE HARDNESS. 


‘A cold wind stirs the blackthorn 
To burgeon and to blow, 
Besprinkling half-green hedges 
With flakes and sprays of snow. 


‘ Thro’ coldness and thro’ keenness, 
Dear hearts, take comfort so ; 
Somewhere or other doubtless 
These make the blackthorn blow.’ 
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